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CHAPTER I. 

XABLT 8TBUOGLE8 OF XHINBKT LAWT££S. 

It may be qnestioiied whether poverty, and the difficulties 
which 80 often beset men in their passage through life, have 
all the beneficial influence which is ascribed to them. The 
school of adversity as often indurates as softens the affec- 
tions of mankind. In many minds instead of producing 
humility and industi;^, it produces only disgust and indif- 
ference. Again, lookmg pu*ticularly to the legal profession, 
it may be doubted whether poverty has not, in many cases, 
the effect of distracting the attention from , professional 
pursuits. 

Lord Ersklne said that the first time he addressed the 
court, he was so overcome with confusion, that he was 
about to sit down. '* At that time," he added, '' I fancied I 
could feel my little children tugging at my gown, so I made 
an effort — ^went on, and— succeeded." With a man of less 
sanguine temperament, the same feeling would have only 
added to his confusion — ^the conviction tiiat, upon his suc- 
cess at that time, depended the future welfare of those he 
loved, would only have aggravated the embarrassment of his 
novel situation. 

About forty years ago, a young man, member of a re- 
spectable fanuly, came up to London to prepare liimself for 
the bar. His means were small, but his wants were limited, 
and well aware that if fortune does not always favour the 
deserving, she has at least for the ignorant and dissolute 
no honours or rewards, he applied himself with zeal and 
assiduity to the study of his profession. Nature had blessed 
him with an acute mind — ^his perseverance was untiring, 
and he could boast that pleasure never allured him from 
the paths of duty. In due time he took bis seat on the 
back benches in the Court of King's Bench. His prospects 
were at first promising — ^his famOy connexions — the repu- 
tation he had acquired during his pupilage, for attention 
and perseverance, obtained for him, earlier than usual, a 
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small practice, and what leads to its increase, a ^ood name. 
Elated by the prospects which appeared opening before 
him, he married, and he was yet in the prime of life when 
he was the father of a large family. IJimappily, his busi- 
ness did not increase in the same ratio with his necessities, 
and he soon began to feel all the difSculties which attend 
on small supplies and large deman ds. His physical strength 
began to fail him, and all the more, when lie saw his admi- 
rable wife, whom he loved with all the ardour of a first 
affection, devoting herself to the most menial tasks — dis- 
charging the huinblest offices for him and their children. 
On her fragile frame care and sorrow made rapid inroads. 
A casual attack of illness, aggravated bypecuniaTy distress, 
threatened her life, and ultimately she died — falling & 
victim to her anxieties for her husbaud and family. Heart- 
broken, HkB younff lawyer still struMied on fOTttie sake of 
his children. A few months after the partner of his cares 
was consigned to the grave, he succeeded in some im- 
portant cause acddentally intrusted to him : business poured 
m on him ; and, in a very short time, he found himself one 
of the leaders of the bar. When a Mend ooiKratulated 
him on his sudden promotion, he exclaimed — ** 3ad it but 
come a few months sooner !** 

Header ! this is a true story, as many can vouch. : the sub- 
ject of it now occupies a high place amongst our legal 
functionaries. 

Sir Metcher iPTorton* toiled through the routine of circuits 
and Westminster HaU for many ^ears witiiout a brief. 
Mr. Beareroft, one of the most emment barristers of the 
last century, and who died Chief Justice of Chester, under- 
went the severest difficulties in his passage to wealth and 
fame. His industry and perseverance were indomitable. 
For many years his practice was so limited as hardly to 
suffer him to subsist with the strictest economy. He some- 

* With Sir Fletcher Norton, as with many others, ** early 
struggles" appeared to haye in some measure operated ugnrioiiBly. 
To them might be ascribed ihe parsimony and avarice for which he 
was distinguished in after years, and which obtained for him the 
elegant AppeUation of Sir BnlUace Doublefee. Horace Walpde 
mentions an instance of his afnor peounicSy which deserves to be 
63ctraeted. ^ * His mother liyed at a mighty shabby house at Preston, 
which Sir Fletcher began to think not quite suitable to the dignity 
of one who had the honour of being bis parent ; he dieapened a 
'stter, in which were two pictures, Talued at £60. The attorney 
^Bted on having them as fixtures for nothiiig: the landlord 
-ised — the bargain was broken off — and the dowager madam re- 
is in her original hut.*' 
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times, how€f^er, ihoii^bt of relinqttiffhing lihe law as a pro- 
fessian, but a jist ^stimatioii of lis own a^nirements in- 
doieed Mm to co&tiAiie, and he at last made hmiself known, 
snd obtained sn inmiense practice and a high reputation. 
JEt was a long time before the eminent merits of Mr. Hol- 
Toyd, afterwards a puisne judge in the Kling's Bench, became 
recognised. LordXenyon spoke of him when in his forty- 
seventh year, as " a risinc young man." Sir William Grant 
tcavelled many a circuit before he obtained a single brief, 
and at last owed to the friendship of a minister what he 
-was entitled to expect from his own merits. 

Lord Mansfield, although the son of a Scottish Viscount, 
is said in the early part of his life to have been inrolved in 
the greatest pecuniary difficulties. His extrication from 
Ihese, it has been reported, he owed to the first Lord Poley. 
The anecdote which tradition has preserved is this : one day 
Murray was lamenting to Foley that he was compelled, 
by want of means, to foreso aU idea of following the law as 
a profession; and that although his inclination led him 
another way, he felt he had no resource but taking orders. 
Lord Foley, affected by this representation, earnestly dis- 
suaded him from pursuing such a design, and generously 
offered him £200 a year, out of the annual allowance of £500 
settled on him by h&'father. Murray accepted the offer: and 
thus we owe to the'friendship and zeal of this generous peer 
all the benefits the law of England received- from tiie up- 
right and conscientious ms^trate who so long presided in 
our chief court of justice.* Shortly after his call, Murray was- 
-engaged in several causes in the House of Lords ;t but he is 

* Murray never forgot the obligations he owed to Lord Foley. 
^e was in the habit, at the time when his business was eonsideiable, 
of visiting Lord Foley, in his house in the country, going down on, 
the Saturday night, and returning on the Monday morning. When 
-reproached by. a fellow-barrister with thus wasting his time witii 
an old peer, who oould add nothing to his advantage or amnsement 
— ^he replied, "It is enough if my visits tend to the entertainment 
of my fast friends ; if I fail in that, I am at least sure to contribute 
to the repose of my own faculties." 

f It is for this reason that his friend Pope apostrophised him in. 
the well-known lines — 

** Blest as thou art, w^ith all the power of words, 
So known, so honoured in the House of Lords." 

This charming specimen of "the art of sinking," was admirably 
parodied by CoUey Cibber — 

" Persuasion tips his tongue whene'er he talks, 
And he has chunbers in the King's Bench walks." 
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fiaid to liave owed his tiltimate success rather to a fortanate 
accident which occurred during a trial in which he was 
retained a few years afterwards. It was the celebrated ease 
of Theophilus Gibber and Sioper: Murray was junior counsel 
for the aefendant. His leader was seized with a fit in courts 
before the trial came on — ^the task of the defence devolved 
therefore wholly upon Murray, who, having obtained post* 
ponement of the trial for an hour, in order to prepare himself 
addressed the jury with so much effect, as to reduce the 
damages against his client to a mere nominal amouat. 
After this tune, he has said, business poured in upon him; 
and he never knew the difference between an income of three 
bundred a year, and one of as many thousands, Murray, 
however, when he had attained to the honour of the peerage* 
and the ^'udicial dignities of his latter years, would never 
vascribe his elevation to the force of his own talents. " My 
success in life," he said, " was not very remarkable ; my 
father was a man of rank and fashion : early in life, I was 
introduced into the best company, and my circumstances 
enabled me to support the character of a man of fortune. 
To these advantages I chiefly owe my rise." However 
Lord Mansfield may have chosen to underrate the difii- 
-culties which beset him in his early life, it is weU known 
that these difficulties were inconsiderable neither in number 
nor degree ; and although he might have been enabled to 
support the appearance of a man of fortune, in reality he 
was far removed from that condition. It is a matter of 
notoriety, that when he first offered his hand to Lad^ 
Elizabeth Finch, daughter of the Earl of Winchelsea, his 
advances were most peremptorily rejected, on the score of 
his want of means.* 

It will, perhaps, excite surprise in the minds of some of 
our readers, wno are aware that his father was Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench, to see the name of Lord 
Camden in this place. But despite his powerful family 
connexions, it was through disheartening difficulties that 
this great man had to struggle to the eminence he afber^ 
warfi attained. For many years did he endure the evils 
which attend on an empty bag and empty pocket. Three 
years after he was called he thus writes : " Alas ! my horse 
is lamer than ever ; no sooner cured of one shoulder than 

* It is to this mortifying rejection, that Pope refers, in his imita- 
tion of Horace, Book iv. Ode 1. 

*' Shall one whom nature, learning, birth, conspired 
To form, not to admire, but be admired, 
Sigh, while his Chloe, blind to wit and worth, 
Weds the rich dulness of some son of earth ?" 
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the other began to halt. Mj hopes in horse-flesh rain me, 
and keep me so poor, thai I have scarce money enough to 
\m me ont in a summer 'lb*amble ; vet ramble I must, if I 
iiave to pay for it." It i reported that, aknost broken- 
hearted, ne came to the reiolve, after haying for eight or 
nine years battled with thi storms of fate, to resign all 
hopes of success at the bar, f> retire to his college (of which 
he was a fellow), and qualifyhimselffor taking holy orders, 
being well assured of a collegl livinf; in the course of a few 
years. A short time before ithe circuit he declared his 
intention to his Mend Henley l[aflerwards Lord Chancellor 
^orthington), who endeavoured first to laugh, and then to 
reason h^, out of his resolution; hut finding neither 
eoarse succeed, he managed to get Pratt retained as junior 
counsel to himself in a cause ^f great wei^t, and then 
absenting himself— either being, or pretendmg to be, se- 
riously ill— ^Ae lead fell to the share oi Pratt, who displayed 
hjg learning and talents with such; eminent success, as at 
once to obtain a practice and reputation commensurate to 
his industry and abilities.* 

Lord Kenyon is another instance, showing how little want 
of connexion, or what are called expectancies, obstruct the 
career of the sound and steady lawyer. Like his friend 
Dunning, he conmienced his legal education in the office of 
an attorney, with whom it was originally intended that he 
should have become partner. Some dinerence, however, 
as to terms, broke off the negotiation* When a clerk, it is 
said, he was much annoyed at being constantly solicited by 
the wife of his master to discharge duties usually con- 
sidered as pertaining rather to the office of a menial. Once 
this lady addressedJiim — " Pray, Mr. Kenvon, as you are 
going out, will you be kind enough to call at the green- 
grocer's, and order me a cauliflower ; or stay, perhaps, you 
would have no objection to bring it home with you?" 
Kenyon bowed, and at his return informed the worthy 
dame he had performed her commands, and that he had 
paid sixpence for the vegetable, and eighteenpence for a 
chur to bring it home. This was the last time such a 
request was preferred to him. His employer appears to 

* After Lord Camden became Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
lie wrote thus to a friend :-^I remember you prophesied formerly 
that I should be a Chief Justice, or, perhaps, something higher. 
Half is come to pass ; I am Thane of Cawdor ; but the greater is 
behind ; and if that fails me, you are still a fake prophet. Joking 
aside, I am retired out of this bustling world, to a place of suffi- 
cient profit, ease, and dignity ; and believe me that I am a much 
happier man than the highest post in the law could have made me." 
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liave exhibiied ail the pusimQiiy be hiizneif displayed m 
after ^eanh Wben hia cook infjiniied him that there wtta 
not dinner enough tnovided upcA one occasion when c^m* 
panff were expected, he adcedif Juie had hrothed the clerks. 
She replied that she had done io, " Well, th^," said he, 
'* brotii-'em again." Kenyon, ^ding it impossible to induce 
his ma^er to abate his t^rms Ibr aomoitttng him into part* 
nership, resolved to relinqnisbi his profession, and attempt 
the bar. This he did, and in 175* entered himselif at Lincohi's- 
Inn. Dork, and dismal indeed were his prospects— lon^' 
and ardnons the straggles py which he conid hope to 
acquire even a competence. ' He had not,, like Dunning or 
Erskine, the eloquence of thcworator,* which, directly it were 
manifested, would give him A reputation that exertion al^me 
was wanted to increase, jrhe only qualities that he po8« 
sessed were, however valu^le, calculated to enhance rather 
than to confer notoriety— steady perseverance, untiring 
industry, indomitable r«cdution. With laborious eSoris, 
«tep by step, he rose £r4m obscurity to honour; &om the 
desk of a stingy attorney to the preadenc^ of the Qat 
court of justice m the kingdom. 

When he was a student Kenyon was very intimate with 
Dunning and Home Tooke, both <^ whom were then keep- 
ing their terms.t The trio used ^wierally to din»© together 
in vacation^ at a mean httle eating-house near Chanceiy- 
lane. The splendour of their fare may be guessed at from 
the fact that it cost them seveapMEkoe-halfpenny each. '* As 
to Dunning and myself;" Tooke would say, ''we were 
generous^ for we gave the girl who waited a penny a 
piece, but Kenyon, who always knew the value of money, 

* Eenyon^s st^e of speaking has been likened to tiiat of the 
young Irishman addivssing a conrtof law for the first time. '< Tonr 
lordships perceive that we stand here as onr grandmother's admi- 
nistzators de ba»U noth; and really, my lords, it does strike me 
that it would be a. monstrona thing to say, that a party can now 
€&me iaif in the very teeth of an Act of Parliament, and actnally 
turn U8 rowndf under colour of hanging ns up, on the foot of a 
contract made behind our badcsJ'* 

t Dunning and Eenyon continued good friends through life, 
although the gaiety and wit of the former induced him sometimes 
seriously to annoy the more sober W^shman. Eenyon onoe asked- 
Dunning to frank a letter to a relation in North Wales. Dunning 
wrote the direction correctly, adding, after North Wales, "Near 
Chester." Eenyon, enraged, iJirew down the letter, and exclaimed, 
'* Take your frank, Mr. Dunning : I will accept no more from you." 
ining got between him and the door, and managed by apologies 
'utreaties to pacify his friend. 
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flometimeB re^mded ber with a hal^nny, and Bometmies 
with a promise." Whea he was called to the bar, hii pio- 
iped£ did not improve. He was doomed to sit, term after 
term, <m the back benches, imknown, and with scarcely any 
chance of saccess. The spirits of almost any other man 
would have broken down under cireomstanoesso disoonrag* 
ing. But SuMiyon was made of sterner stuff. He fagged 
on with courage — enlaiging his knowledge of the law, by 
taking copious notes of the decisions of the bench when in 
court, and incessantly reading the text-bodes and reports 
when in chambers. At length he became gradually known 
as a painstaking, working counsel, who might be safely de- 
jEMDoed on, in cases where industry and patience were par- 
ticularly required. A reputation of this kind was ihe foun- 
dation of hu fortune. He made no sudden hit — acquired 
no unexpected triumph — but hj steady andunceasing labour, 
he mfoved (and we commend the Lesson to all placed in ■ 
sinmar circumstances,) that whoever does justice to the law, ,' 
to him in the end will the law do justice. Few have had 
greater difficulties to struggle with in early life than Lord 
Thurlow. His father* was the incumbent of a small paridi 
in Suffolk, and used to say that he could give hisiehildren 
nothing but a good education, and that ISed (meaning the 
fiiture chancellor) would have to fight his own way in the 
world. And this indeed was his lot» and well and manfully 
did he meet it. For some years after he was cidled to the 
bar he was wholly unkno?m as a lawyer. So slender were 
his means, that while travelling the circuit he was compelled 
to resort to the most extraominary expedients in order to 
defray his e^^enses. He once foimd hunself utterly desti- 
tute of money, and Ins usual resources wholly unavailable. 
How to defray the expenses of reaching the next assize town 
-Sot a time baffled his ingenuity. At length he hit upon a 
^diieme. He sent for a stable-keeper, and told him he 
wanted a fipood horse, and asked him if he had one to sell. 
The stable-deeper assured him that hehad onewhieh he could 
eonfidently reeommend. Thurlow then consented to take 
his horse on trial, and, if he approved of it, to purchase it at 

* When Lord Chancellor, som« obseqniotia friend said^ that as 
Thorloe, the celebrated secretary, wag of a Suffolk family, probably 
Shnrlow himself was related to him. **No, sir," replied the 
Qhanoellor, *4n that comity there 'vrere two families of the same 
name : from one sprang Thurioe, the statesman, from the other 
Thurlow the carrier; I am descended from the last." When Lord 
Thurlow's patent of peerage was being i-egistei'ed, the herald in- 
quired the name of his lordship's mother. ** I don't know," voci- 
ferated the chancellor in a tone of thunder. 
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a certain price. The horse was sent the next morning ac* 
cording to appointment. Thurlow used him for the purpose 
desired, and then returned him to the owner, with a threat 
of bringing an action against him for venturing to set a 
gentleman on such a beast, whose faults rendered him fit for 
nothing but hounds' food ! 

The first cause of importance in which he was engaged was 
that of Eobinson v, the Earl of Winchelsea. He had the fate 
to be opposed to Sir Fletcher Norton, whose rough and over- 
bearing manner was the terror of all the juniors. But in. 
Thurlow Sir Fletcher met his match ; and when he adven- 
tured some of his accustomed bearishness, received from the 
young advocate a retort so spirited and severe, that it won 
for Thurlow the applause of all who heard it. His ultimate 
rise, however, was owing to another circumstance. Thur- 
low was remarkable, when a student, for the extraordinary- 
manner in which he disposed of his time. Giving up his 
night« to unremitting study, the hours of daylight he spent 
in the coffee-houses, amidst wits and rakes, the very idlest 
of the idle. When at the bar he seemed to have still fre<* 
quented these places of entertainment ; though, perhaps, 
not to the same extent as before. Indeed, they were t^e 
usual resorts of barristers, when not occupied in their pro- 
fessional avocations. One evening, at Nando's, a favourite 
coffee-house near Temple-bar, where several of the same 
profession were assembled, the conversation turned upon 
the famous Douglas case, which was then about to become 
the subject of legal proceedings. Several of the counsel 
engaged were present ; some one of whom observed, that it 
was a great pity as yet no barrister should have been foimd 
who was willing to go through and methodise the immense 
mass of evidence, wnich was necessary to be done before the 
briefscould be prepared, and whichrequired such abilitiesand 
knowledge of law that it was wholly useless to entrust it to the 
careof an attorney. Some remark made by Thurlow induced 
the observation, "that, perhaps, he was willing to under- 
take the onerous task ; " and the result was that it was con- 
fided to him. So great were the abilities that he displayed 
in discharging the duties which so unexpectedly devolved 
on him, that he was intrusted with a brief m the cause itself. 
During the time he was arranging the evidence for the 
plaintin, Thurlow was constantly brought into immediate 
contact Tnitli some of the most (ustinguished persons in the 
country, and amqngst them with the nigh-spirited Duchess 
of Queensberry, so well known as the friend of Pope, and 

^troness of Gay. Thurlow managed so effectually to in- 
flate himself with the duchess, as to induce her to exert 
influence to obtain him a silk gown. This, after re- 
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peated importoDities, and many refusals, she succeeded in 
ofataming from Lord Bute ; and Thurlow, in addressing the 
House of Lords in the Douglas case, did so as a king's 
counsel, although almost unknown at the bar. His success 
on this occasion exceeded even his own expectations, and 
seemed to promise a realization of all his fondest hopes. 
Bat he was doomed to meet with further mortifications. 
His business in the King's Bench, which soon became con- 
siderable, received a severe shock from Lord Mansfield's 
anxiety to pay his court to Sir Fletcher Norton, who was 
not only hated by the bar, but dreaded hj the bench. 
Upon one occasion, Thurlow was arguing agamst the exe- 
cution of a power in a marriage settlement. He took three 
objections to the execution, and having argued the two first 
at great length, closed with observing, that he should not 
trouble the court with entering fully into the third objec- 
tion, believing the case to be quite clear on the two m-st. 
When, some days afterwards. Lord Mansfield delivered the 
judgment of the court, he did so in these words : " Mr. 
Thtirlow, we decide that the power was not duly executed ; 
but not on either of the reasons which you have urged, but 
on that which you have abandoned." This spQ^ch, so dis- 
creditable to the judge, proved very injurious to the advo- 
cate ; and for some time ne was seen, though a king's coun- 
sel, with a li^ht bag. 

Mr. Dunning may be cited as another instance of the 
truth, that genius and resolution Will overcome the most 
unpromising circumstances. The son of a Devonshire 
attorney, in a day when attorneys occupied a very dif- 
ferent position in society to that they do now, he came 
to London with none of those introductions which obtain 
for native talent the opportunity of becoming known, and 
none of those connexions which give to moderate abilities 
a chance of success. The following tradition has been 

{)reserved in Devonshire respecting the circumstances that 
ed to his going to the bar. In the first instance he was 
intended to succeed his father in his business, and was, in 
order to prepare himself for this occupation, some time a 
clerk in his oifice. It is said that a nobleman, returning 
from a foreign embassy, landed at Plymouth or Falmouth, 
and being in bad health, travelled to London by easy stages. 
He stopped at an inn at Ashburton (Dunning's native place) 
intending to remain the night there. Finding himself lonely, 
he inquired whether there was any man of education in the 
town, whose society would relieve the tedium of a solitary 
afternoon. The clergyman of the parish was first named, but 
he was absent from home; as was the medical man ; appHca- 
tion was then made for the lawyer, Mr. Dunning (the elder). 
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but he, too, was from home ; his son, however, fancying that 
the invalid might require professional assistance, proceeded 
to the inn to tender his services, and was invited to spend 
the evening with the stranger. So much was the nobleman 
struck with the talent and quickness he manifested in con- 
versation, that he strongly advised him to turn his attention 
to the bar. I'his Dunning did, it is said, with some diffi- 
culty, in consequence of ms father's desire that he should 
follow his original profession. The nobleman already men- 
tioned is supposed to have been Henry, Earl of Shelburne, 
who died in 1751. 

During his studentship, Dunning encountered all those 
difficulties which beset men who strive with slender means 
to succeed in an expensive profession. His father allowed 
him, while he was a student, and for a few years after he was 
called to the bar, a hundred a-year. He lived in Pump-court, 
up two pair of stairs, and is said to have studied so hiu^l, that 
he made a rule of never leaving his chambers during the day 
— devoting himself to his books from an early hour in the 
morning until late in the evening, when he went to the 
Grecian or Greorce's Coffee-house. There assembled the 
wits of the day, whom he charmed with his witty sallies and 
extensive information; while, to economise ms time, he 
partook of dinner and supper in one meal. His difficulties 
did not cease when he was called. For the three first years 
his fees did not amount to a hundred guineas. The receipts 
of the fourth year exceeded a thousand ; and Tie is said to 
have made from eight to ten thousand a year during the last 
twelve years he was at the bar. The first thing that brought 
him into notice was a memorial that he prepared respecting 
a quarrel between the English and the Dutch in Ifidiaj in 
the year 1764. This produced the desirable consequence of 
reparation on the part of their High Mightinesses. So 
highly did the East India Company estimate the service 
that he thus rendered them, that they presented him with 
&Ye hundred pounds as a token of their gratitude, t'rom 
this time business flowed in on him, and ms connexion and 
influence daily enlarged. Although he was no older than 
fifty-^wo when he died. Dunning left behind him a fortune 
of £150,000. He used to live at a verv Expensive rate j in 
such a way, in fact, as shocked his mother, whose notions of 
high life were rather confined, and who could never believe 
that " her son John" could possibly pay for half the luxuries 
she saw on his table. One day when she was on a visit to him, 
he gave a grand entertainment in her honour at his house at 
"''^iHiDidm. The poor old lady was astonished at the splendid 

pearance of the table, loaded with all the delicacies which 
season could afiPord. Durihg the whole time of dinner 
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she did not speak a word. At the first opportnnitjr, afler 
the repast was over, she sent for her son. " tlohn," said she, 
"I shall not stop another day to witness your shameful 
extratagance.** "My dear mother," returned Dunning, 
"you ought to consider that I 6an well afford it. ^y 

income, you know ." " No income,** replied the old 

woman, " can stand against such scandalous prodigality. 
The sum which your cook told me that verv turbot cost, 
ought to be enough to support any reasonable family for ft 
whole week.** "Pooh ! pooh ! my dear mother, you would 
not have me appear shabby. Besides, what is a turbot after 
all P'* " Pooh ! pooh !*' re-echoed his mother, " don't pooh 
me, John, t tell you that such ^ings on can coitie to no 
good, and you will see the end of it before lonff. However, 
it sha*n*t be said that your mother encouraged such waste ; 
for I mean to set off in the coach for Devonshire to-morrow 
morning;'* and, despiteher son's entreaties, she keptherword. 
Of 35)rd Eldon, Mr. Bentham says, "that Mr. Scott 
waited the exact number of years it cost to take Troy, and 
had formed his determination to pine no longer, when Pro- 
vidence sent an angel, in the shajpe of Mr. Barker, with the 
papers of a fat suit, and a retainmg fee. He became an old 
clerk, was a favourite at court, and had his entries. With- 
out an extra stock of powder in his hair, never durst the 
plenipotentiary approach the royal presence." There is 
much exaggeration in this statement. It is well known 
that Scott, when only twenty years of age, eloped* with a 
daughter of a wealthy Newcastle banker. " Jack Scott has 
run off with Betty Surtees,** was the exclamation of the 
future chancellor's old schoolmaster: "the poor lad is 
undone.** " I suppose,** said William Scott, afterwards Lord 
Stowell, to an Oxford friend, " you have heard of this very 
foolish act of my very foolish brother," " I hope,*' replied 

* We bare the following anecdote from a source to be relied on. 
GteoTge III. was one day standing between Lord Eldon and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Br. Sutton. After a moment's pause in 
the oouTersation, the king said, gravely, *^I am now in a position 
which, probably, no European king ever occupied before.** Lord 
Eldon begged his Majesty to explain himself. *' I am standing,'* 
said the king, in the same grave tone, * ' between the head of the 
Church, and Uie head of the Law in my kingdom — men who ought 
to be the patterns of morality, but who have both been guilty of the 
greatest immorality." The two lords— Reverend and Learned — 
looked shocked and astonished. Lord Eldon respectfully begged to 
know to what his Majesty alluded. ** Why, my lords,** exclaimed 
the king, in a tone of banter — *^ Tell me, did you not both run away 
with your wives V* 

b2 
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liis friend, " that it will turn out better than you anticipate/* 
" Never, sir," replied Mr. Scott, " he is completely rained ; 
nor can anything now save him from absolute beggary. 
You do not know," he continued, " how verv unhappy tma 
makes me ; for I had good hopes of him, till this last con- 
founded step has destroyed all." 

It has often been said that after his marriage his father- 
in-law refused all intercourse with him, until he had acquired 
fame and wealth, and then made some overtures which 
Scott rejected. When Chancellor, he is said to have affixed 
the great seal to a commission of bankruptcy against his 
fatler-in-law. But this is not true. A few days after her 
marriage, Mrs. Scott received, by her youngest brother, 
a letter of forgiveness, on which, accompanied by her hus- 
band, she returned to her father's, where the young couple 
staid for some months. It has been reported that during 
his sojourn in Newcastle a very respectable and wealthy 
tradesman, a grocer, who had known his father and family 
for many years, caUed on Scott, and proposed, as he lumself 
had no children, that he should become a partner in his 
business. Mr. Scott is said to have paused on this offer, and 
to have told the worthy grocer that he had written to his 
brother at Oxford respecting his plans — ^that he expected 
an answer the next day — and that, according to the advice 
it should contain, would his future course be shaped. The 
next day the letter arrived, and, as it conveyed an invitation 
to return to Oxford, determined him to decline the generous 
offer of the friendly grocer. Scott, accompanied by his wife, 
then went to Oxford, where he resided until his call to the 
bar, studying law with the utmost severity. After his call, 
he spent two years in the chambers of Mr. Duane, an emi- 
nent conveyancer, by which means he acquired a most 
intimate acquaintance with the princii)les and practice of 
the Law of Eeal Property. But the fruits of his first year's 
practice were not large — amounting to one solitary h«df- 
guinea, which he generously presented to his wife as pocket- 
money. His father-in-law obtained for him a general retainer 
from the corporation of Newcastle, and several fees from 
some of its wealthy merchants. 

Scott, about this time, was also made one of the commis- 
sioners of bankrupts ; beside which, he obtained the pro- - 
fessional business of the Duke of Northumberland. From 
1774f--one year after he commenced practice— to 1783, his 
business, at first slowly, and afterwards rapidly, increased. 
About four years after his call he appears to have been im- 
■»tient of the tardiness of his progress ; and, apprehensive 
' the difficulties imposed on him, as the father of a family, 
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would increase, resolved to abandon the London bar, and 
Jietnrn to Newcastle. There were two circumstances that 
prevented him from carrying this resolution into effect. The 
first was his success in a great case which was originally 
heard before the Master of the Bolls. Scott had a guinea 
brief to consent on behalf of one of the parties— another 
of the parties, however, would not yield, and appealed from 
the Master to the Chancellor. The solicitor of Mr. Scott's 
client, called on him with another guinea consent brief: 
but Mr. Scott said that now he had heard the matter 
argued, he was disposed to think that a good deal miffht bo 
said on his client's behalf, and therefore he thougn1>> he 
should be imprudent to consent. The solicitor replied, that 
he had no other instructions but to consent ; but he would 
mention the matter to his client. The result was, that Mr. 
Scott was instructed to take what course he thought proper. 
When the day for the cause arrived, the other parties urged 
their claims with such apparent reason, that Ix)rd Thurlow 
inquired what the opposite side had to observe. On this, 
Scott rose and advocated the cause of his client with so 
much learning and ability that Lord Thurlow admitted 
himself startled with the novelty and force of his reasoning, 
and said he must take time to consider. Ultimately he 
decided, with many comphments to Mr. Scott, in his 
favour. 

In the spring of the same year, some engagement pre- 
venting Mr. Cowper appearing before a committee of the 
House of Commons, and Mr. &. Hardinge reding to lead 
in a case in which he had been retained as junior, the soli- 
citor for the petition hastened to Carey-street, to offer the 
vacant brief to Mr. Scott. When he arrived, he found that 
Scott had retired to rest : he desired him to be aroused, and 
when he came down, told him his business. After a 
moment's consideration, Scott told the solicitor that at so 
short a notice it would be impossible for him to argue the 
case ; but that all he could do would be to state the facts to 
the committee, and to entreat them for a short indulgence, 
while he made himself master of the law. The solicitor 
acquiesced in this proposal ; and next morning accordingly 
Scott appeared before the committee, and opened the case 
with the greatest perspicuity, and then requested the delay 
of a few hours, which was immediately granted him. Pass- 
ing from this committee into Westminster Hall, he was 
accosted by Mr. Mansfield, then a leader in the courts. 
" Mr. Scott," said he, " I hear you are about to leave us. 
Let me advise you not to be too hasty. Try London another 
year." iFlattered by this advice, which was repeated by 
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Jif r. Wilson, another great leader, whom he met with in 
the hall, in deference to their ooinions the young lawyer 
abandoned his intention, and in tne course of the next year 
had plenty of business. 

The following anecdote has also been related of one of 
Mr. Scott's early " happy hits." Mr. Scott was j\inior in 
an action of assault, and when the cause was caUed on, he 
rose to say that his leader was engaged in the Crown Court, 
and to express his hope that thex^urt would postpone the 
cause for a short time. " Call the next cause," exclaimed 
the mdae, in a tone which implied " strike this out of the 
list.' Mr. Scott immediatoly — it was a case of desperation 
— addressed the jury:— a Mrs. Fermor and an elderly 
maiden lady. Miss Sanstem, were opposed to each other at 
a whist table, and had a slight difference. Words led to 
blows, and Mrs. Fermor was forced from her chair to the 
floor. The evidence appeared conclusive that Miss Sanstern 
committed the first assault ; but the defendant's counsel 
objected that there was a fatal variance between the decla- 
ration and the proof, the declaration alleging that the 
assault had been committed by the hand of the defendant ; 
the proof being that she had flung her card into the 
plaintiff's face. Mr. Scott replied, that " In the common 
parlance of the card-table, a hand means cards. She did 
assault the plaintiff with her hand of cards." Lord Eldon's 
recollection of the story was, that he gained a verdict for 
a smaU amount. The year after his first success Eldon re- 
vised a mastership in Chancery — in three years received ft 
silk gown— and led the northern circuit. 

The circ^bnstances of Lord Erskine's early life unquestion- 
ably entitle bim to a place here. A cadet, like Lord Mans- 
field, of a noble Scotch family, he was exposed to still greater 
disadvanta^jes. He went to sea at the age of fourteen, and 
obtained the temporary rank of lieutenant; but finding 
that his chances of promotion were slight and remote, he 
afterwards entered the army. He accompanied his reg[iment 
to Minorca, where he continued for three years. He is said 
to have selected the military profession, not from any 
martial predilections, but simplyl)ecause the circumstances 
of his family precluded the possibility of his adopting any 
pf the learned professions. Ultimatelj, however, after a 
period of six years' service, he determmedto try his chance 
at the bar ; to which, after obtaining a nobleman's degree 
at Cambridg[e, he was called in due season. Tliis step, it 

«is been said, he was induced to take by the importunities 
his mother, who, herself an accomplished and hichly- 
icated woman, detected the latent talents of her mus- 
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trions son. While in the army, Ersldiie married a heantiM 
and intelligent young lady, who ia said to have home the 
Iiardghips of her lot with constancy and courage. 

His own apconnt of the circnmstance to which he owed 
hie celehrity at the English bar is this : — " I had scarcely a 
ahilling in my pocket when I got my first retainer. It was 
sent me by a Captain BaiUie of the navy, who held an office 
at the Board of Grreenwich Hospital ; and I was to show 
cause in the Michaelmas term against a rule that had been 
obtained against him, in the preceding term, caUing on him 
to show cause why a (criminal information for a hbel reflect- 
ing on Ijord Sandwich's conduct, as governor of that 
charity, shotdd not be filed against him. I had met, during 
the long vacation, this Captain Baillie at a friend's table ; 
and after dinner expressed myself with some warmth, pro- 
bablv with some eloquence, on the corruption of Lord 
Sandwich, as First Lord of the Admiralty; and then 
adverted to the scandalous practices" imputed to him, with 

Xd to Greenwich Hospital. BaiUie nudged the person 
sat next to him, and asked who I was. Being told 
that I had been just called to the bar, and had been formerly 
in the navy, Baillie exclaimed, * Then, by G — 1 I'll have 
him for one of my counsel.* I trudged down to Westminster 
Hall when I got the brief, and being the junior of five who 
would be heard before me, never dreamt that the court 
would hear me at all. The argument came on. Dunning, 
Bearcroft, Wallace, Bower, Hargrave, were»all heard at 
considerable length, and I was to follow. Hargrave was 
long-winded, and tired the court. It was a bad omen. But 
as my good fortune would have it, he was aflSicted with the 
strangury, and was obligied to retire once or tlHce in the 
course oi his argument. This protracted the cause so long, 
that when he had finished, Lord Mansfield said that tiie 
remaining counsel should be heard next morning. This 
was exacSy what I wished. I had the whole night to 
arrange in my chambers what I had to say the next morn- 
ing ; and I took the court with their faculties awake and 
freshened, succeeded quite to mv own satisfaction, (some- 
times the surest proof that you have satisfied others,) and 
as I marched along the hall, after the rising of the judges, 
the attorneys flocked round me with their retainers. I have 
sinc^ flourished ; but I have always blessed God for the 
providential strangury of poor Hargrave !" The annals of 
English advocacy do not record a triumph more sudden, or 
better earned. Lord Mansfield frequently checked the 
young speaker when, wandering from the immediate matter 
at issue, he hurled the weapons of his eloquence at Lor ^ 
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Sandwich himself. "Lord Sandwich is not before the 
court," observed the chief justice, in a tone of grave reproof. 
" Not before the court ? Then, my lord, I will drcig him 
before the court," replied the intrepid advocate. It has 
been reported, that when he left the court, he had thirty 
briefs pressed on him bv admiring attorneys, who had wit- 
nessed liis brilliant display. 

When his business, though increasing, was small, some- 
body met him in Westminster Hall, ana congratulated him 
on his good looks and apparent flow of spirits. " Why," 
said he, "I ought to look well ; for I have nothing to do 
but to grow, as Lord Abercorn says of his trees." 
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CHAPTEE II. 

LEGAL BCCBNTBICITY. 



The lawyer, milike the medical man, has nothing to gain 
in assummg eccentricity. Eough, uncoiirtly, and disagree- 
able manners have never been considered a way " of getting 
on at the bar ;'* although, as is well known, not a few of the 
emiaent medical practitioners, in either branch of the pro- 
fession, have derived both fame and profit from insulting 
every patient whom fortune has thrown in their way. " He 
is such a rude man, he must be vastly clever" — ^is a reflec- 
tion which not imcommonly suggests itself to the minds of 
valetudinarians ; and hence the large fortunes which men, 
whose assumed ferocity of manners nas rendered them un- 
worthy of civilized society, have so often acquired. The 
eccentricities of lawyers, on the contrary, have been 
natural to them, and have, for the most part, arisen from 
the abstruse nature of the subjects with which their minds 
have been conversant, rendering them ignorant or neglectftd 
of tibie customs of the world, whether as respects conduct, 
opinions, or manners. 

Serjeant Prime— a good-natured, but rather dull man, 
and, as an advocate, wearisome beyond comparison — ^was 
retained on one occasion to argue an ejectment case on cir- 
cuit. The day was intensely hot, and, as the case excited 
arreat interest, the court was crammed fuU. Prime made a 
three hours' speech, whose soporific influence, aided by the 
atmosphere of the court, was most potent. A boy, early in 
the proceedings, who was anxious to see all that was to be 
seen, managed to clamber up to the roof of the court, and 
seated himself on a transverse beam, over the heads of the 
spectators. The heat, and the sei*jeant's dulness, soon 
overcame him ; he feU fast asleep, and, losing his balance, 
came tumbling d.own among the people below. He fortu- 
nately escaped with only a fsw bruises ; but several persons 
in the court were severely hurt. For this offence the Ser- 
jeant was tried at the circuit table, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to pay three dozen of wine towards the mess, which 
he did with the greatest possible good-humour.— -A counsel 
once getting up to reply to one of his lengthy orations, 
which had made the jury very drowsy, began, " Gentlemen, 
after the long speech of the learned serjeant — " " Sir, I beg 
your pardon, interrupted Mr. Justice Nares ; " you might 
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sav, after the long soliloquy, for my brother Prime has been 
talking an hour to himself!'* — Of the learned serjeant the 
following anecdote has been recorded. At the time when 
making a new serjeant was considered an important event, 
part of the ceremony was a procession, which set out from 
the Temple westward, up Surrey-street in the strand, and 
then, turning eastward, went up Chancery-lane, to Ser- 
jeant's Inn, where those already of the rank of sexjeants 
were assembled in their haU to receive the new* sen eant; 
and, on his 'approach, the intimation was given, "1 spy a 
brother." When Prime was called to the rank of serjeant, 
some one recollecting that his crest was an owl, with the 
intention of turning the new brother of the coif into ridicule, 

got a figure of an owl placed at the first floor window of a 
ouse in the Strand, directly feeing Surrejr^street, with a 
label round his neck, on which yras written m large charac- 
ters, "I spy a brother." — The circumstances which induced 
Serjeant Prime to withdraw from the profession have been 
thus related by Lord Chancellor Thurlow. ** I drove Ser- 
jeant Prime from the bar without intending it. I happened 
to be walking up and down Westminster Hall with him 
while Dr. Florence Henzey ^b& on his trial in the King's 
Bench for high treason. Sei^jeant Prime was at that time 
the king's prime serjeant ; and, as suph, had precedence 
over all lawyers in the king's service. But the ministers 
of that day, wishing to pa;jr court to Sir Fletcher Norton, 
though he had at that time no other rank than king's 
counsel, they therefore entrusted the trial to him. I hap- 

Sened to make this remark to Serjeant Prime — *It is a 
ttle singular, sir, that I should be walking up and down 
Westminster Hall with the king's prime sergeant while a 
trial at bar for high treason is going on in that court :* the 
expression struck him : he felt the aSPront put on him : he 
went the next morning, resigned his office, and retired from 
the profession." — The following circumstance, it is believed, 
happened to the learned serjeant.' He had a remarkablv 
long nose, and being one day out ri4pi^» was flung from his 
horse, and fell upo|i his face, in the middle of the road. A 
countryman, who saw the occurrence, ran haatily up, raised 
the serjeant from the dirt, and asked him whether he was 
much hurt. The serjeant replied in the negative. "J zee, 
?ur," said the rustic, grinning, ** yer ploughshare saved ye !" 
Serjeant Whitakerwas one of the most eminent lawyers of 
his day. Few memorials of him have been preserved, and 
these are of a character which serve rather to exhibit him 
in the Hght of a humorous than of a learned man, which 
he undoubtedly was. One day, on a journey to Oxford, in 
company with Mr. Murphy, his carriage was stopped in the 
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I^Qe QftL eotrntry Yillageby a wagon deliyering fat and offal 
to a tallow-chandler. While he fretted at this delay, a 
Norseman came up to the side of the chaise, who was most 
reiQarkable for his thinness, and began teasing the seijeant 
with an account of the number of miles he had ridden that 
day, and the still greater number he had to go before night, 
mutaker heard him for some time with subdued temper ; 
at last, breaking out, he exclaimed, " And what mighty 
matter is all this, sir, considering that you have just sent 
your inHdes before you, and have now nothing to carry but 
the casef — Two ladies, of rank and fashion, were once 
praising Mr. Seijeant Walker's dancing. Whitaker, who 
knew that his brother-»»-/aw was remartable for anything 
except grace, insisted that their ladyships were mistaken as 
totheindiyidual. When they declared that they were not, he 
begged leave to put one question to them — *' Pray, ladies, 
was it iipon his hind legs or his fore legs that Serjeant 
Walker moved so gracefully P" — During an examination 
which he conducted at the bar of the House of Lords, he 
put a question to the witness, as to the legality of which 
pojne oDJection was taken. Counsel were ordered to with- 
draw, and a debate of two hours ensued respectiDg the pro- 
priety of the question ; but nothing was resolved on. When 
ne was re-admitted, Whitaker was desired to put the ques- 
tion over again ; but he merely replied — " Upon my word, 
my lords, it is so long since I first put the question, that I 
entirely forget it; but, with your leave, I'll now put 
another," 

Far more eminent than either of these worthies was the 
well-known Mr. Serjeant Hill, who was not only one of the 
most eccentric, but also one of the most deeply read, of our 
lawyers. His ecpei^tricity was not, as is too often the case, 
the cloak for selfishness and ill-nature — it was natural to 
his character, and ayose simply from his habits of abstrac- 
tion, rendering him perfectly insensible to all the objects 
around him. 

He married Miss Medlycott, of Cottingham, in Northamp- 
tonshire, a great heiress. On the morning of the day ap- 
pointed for the wedding, the Serjeant went down to his 
chaiftbers as usual, and becoming immersed in business, for- 
got entirely the engagement he had formed for that morning. 
The bride waited for him so long, that it was feared the 
eanonical hour would elapse before his arrival. A messen- 
ger was apcordingly despatched to request his immediate 
attendance. He obeyed the summons, and, having become 
a husband, returned again to business. About dinner-time, 
hiiB clerk 3uspecting that he had forgotten entirely the pro- 
ceedings of the morning, ventured to recall them to his 
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recollection : fortimately the seijeant had, at that moment, 
discovered the case for which he had been hunting, and he 
returned to his house to spend the evening in a gayer 
circle. 

By an Act of Parliament, Miss Medlycott was empow- 
ered to use her maiden name after her marriage, but the 
seijeant did not like her exercising this right. He would 
not allow her to sign her name otherwise than *' Elizabeth 
Hill," except on imjjortant occasions ; always observing, if 
she made any objection — "My name is Hill, and my father's 
name was Hill, and a verv good name is Hill, too !" He 
survived his wife. After her death, a friend called on him 
to condole with him on her loss. He found the seijeant 
sitting, looking very sad and disconsolate. At last he said 
— " So, poor woman, you find she is gone." " Yes, sir, 
I called upon you to condole with you upon the melancholy 
occasion. "Ay, she is gone! a verv good woman; a 

Seat loss to me, certainly, sir. But I'll tell you one thing, 
r. , if I should ever be induced to take another wife, 

I would not marry merely for mon€y.**-^The seijeant was 
remarkable for the ceremonious attention with which he 
treated his wife during her life-time. Once, being engaged 
in an important case at Leicester, finding that its trial 
would probably last far into the night, he desired his clerk, 
in a loud voice — so that the message was heard by all in 
court— "to offer his compliments to Mrs. HiQ, and to ex- 
press his great regret that he should not be able to sleep 
with her that night, as he expected to be detained until very 
late." His wife is said to have been excessively fond of 
him, although tradition has recorded that she would not 
suffer Viim to leave his house in Bedford square, in the 
morning, by the hall-door, lest he should soil the steps, 
which had just been cleansed. The learned seijeant, to 
gratify her, would make his exit by the kitchen steps. 

He has been known to argue a case for several hours 
without the slightest attempt at either eloquence or humour. 
StUl his profound learning, and immense (if we may manu- 
facture the word) ccwe-^ow^c^^re, always made his arg[ument8 
interesting and important. He acquired the sobriquet of 
" Seijeant Labyrinth," for he would often stand up in court, 
as immovable as a statue, with his eyes fixed on vacancy, 
arguing his client's case, and so wrapt up in his argument 
as to be insensible to everything else. Once, in the midst of 
his argument, which was so frequently perplexed with 
parentheses as to excite the laughter of the court. Lord 
Mansfield interrupted him, with " Mr. Seijeant, Mr. Ser- 
ieant." The seijeant was rather deaf, and the words were 
f^peated without effect. At length the counsel sittin^^ 
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beside ^^rn told him that Lord Mansfield spoke to him. 
Hiis drew his attention to the hench, and Lord Mansfield, 
in his blandest tones, addressed him, " Mr. Seijeant, the 
court hopes your cold is better." "All this was done," 
wysMr. Hawkins, who relates the anecdote, "in a tone 
and manner which shewed that he wished to make the 
object of this apparent civility, in fact, an object of ridicule."* 
Another anecdote exhibits Serjeant Hill's wonted absence 
of mind. He once argued a point of law for some time at 
nisi prius; and putting his hand into his bag, he drew 
forth a plated candlestick, which he gravely presented to ike 
court. Some one, it appeared, had substituted a traveller's 
bag for that of the Serjeant's, whence the mistake ; which, 
it wiould be observed, he was the last man present to detect. 
Mr. Cradock mentions his having been in the habit of 
meeting the Seijeant and Counsellor Sfewnham at Leicester, 
bothof whom were mirthful, and usually affbrdedgreatamuse- 
ment to all present. Newnham was more successful even 
than Lord Mansfield, in " showing off " the worthy Ser- 
jeant ; but, in the conflict of wit, often himself received 
damage. So dehghted once was Hill with a victory which 
he obtained over his opponent at a party, at the house of 
Ihe under-sheriff of ^Northamptonshire, that, when he 
retired, he, by mistake, gave a shilling to his excellent host, 
I and, to the amazement of the company, shook hands in the 
■ most hearty manner with the servant. — Li one of the Ser- 
jeant's abstracted moods he had forgotten to button up the 
front of his breeches. This was observed by some counsel 
near him during an argument of some very abstruse point 
of black letter, in which he was engaged, who whispered 
to him, " your breeches are unbuttoned." The Serjeant, 
thinking it some hint connected with the cause, adopted it 
without consideration, and, in unaltered tone of voice, 
exclaimed, "My Lords, the plaintiff's breeches were 
unbuttoned," nor was he aware of the inappropriateness of 

' * The law reports of Mr. Justice Croke are usually quoted ac- 
I cording to the reigns to which they refer — Elizabeth, James, 
I Oharles. A little barrister, named Morgan, in arguing a case in 

the King's Bench, quoted so frequently from Croke Charles, Croke 
I James, and Croke Elizabeth, that the whole bar became convulsed 

with laughter, and he, in consequence, obtained the sobriquet of 

" Frog Morgan." This worthy advocate was remarkable for his 
, diminntrve stature. Ji^fore he was much known at the bar he was 
I beginning to open a case, when Lord Mansfield, in a tone of grave 
' rebtike, addressed him, **Sir, it is usual for counsel when they 
[ address the court to stand up." '*I am standing, my lord," 

sereamed Frog Morgan : *' I have been standing these five minutes V* 
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the iniiroduotion, until infonned by the same person of the 
hint having reference to hia own breeches, and iiot to the 
plaintiff's. — One time, while at his country-seat in Kortli- 
amptonshirc, he was occupied in reading an old casd, 
respecting the destruction of noxious animals. During the 
time he was so engaged, he was disturbed by the cry of the 
hounds belonging to the Pytchley Hunt. The fox took 
refuge in his snniDberv, which, when the serjeant perceived, 
he immediately desirea his servants to kill it, and request 
the master of the hunt to walk in and read the report of 
the^ case before him 1 

We should add that he was in the domestic relations of* 
life amiable, and universally beloved, fli^ uprightness and 
int^ity were universally appreciated. He loved his pro- 
fession, and the noble science with which it is conversant. 
He repeatedly refused offers of advancement to the bench, 
preferring to dedicate his time to study. He accumulated 
a splendid Hbrary, the greatest part of which is now the 
property of the Society of Lincoln*s-Inn. 

Before we close our notice of this great man, we muat 
draw the attention of our readers to the following letter, 
which he addressed to the chancellor, in 1804, when it wjW 
uqderstood that a plot had been formed for the assassination 
of Buonaparte. This letter has never before been printed, 
and has been kindly placed at our disposal by a member of 
his family : — 

" My LoBD,~There ought to be an immediate inquiry 
made by authority, whether any of the king's subjects, or 
any aliens resident here, have been concerned in the assassi- 
nation plot, and also an offer made to the French g^overn- 
ment to permit them to send over any they please^ or direct 
any other mode of inquiry that this government can pui*8ue. 
in order to satisfy them that the English have in the utmost 
detestation any such attempt ; and if any of the French 
here shall be discovered to have been gmlty, to send 
them over immediately, and if any of the English 
should, to commit them, (if not of the lowest class,) and 
prosecute them by law, and in so extraordinary a case, to 

?rocure an ex post facto law if necessary ; for this assertion 
submit to your lordships the following reasons j viz. There 
are jura beUi, and assassmation is a violation of those rights ; 
but it is impossible for any administration to be responsible 
for the conduct of aU who hve Under it ; aU they can do is 
to signify their detestation of so infamoiife a practice, as Lord 
Nelfion did in the House of Lords— to do all they can in 
their power to punish it, in imitation of the Roman consul, 
to whom an oner waa made, by one of King P^rrlius* 
subjects, to poison that dangerous enemy ; the consul sent 
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the traitor to the king with, on account of the offer. like" 
wise a Grecian government rejected an offer, which, if 
accepted, would have dehvered them from a dangerous loC) 
merely because Aristides informed them, thoi^h it would 
be effectual, it would be unjust, and they would not so much 
M receire the communication of what the offer was. I'here 
are some laws universally received by all civilized nations^ 
and among these there are some that are considered of force« 
even between nations in open hostility ; the assassination of 
princes or other rulers by those who live under their pro- 
tection, and as such have access to their ^persons, is so 
execrable, that the encouragers of it are, by the general law 
of aU civilized nations, considered as cotumon enemies to all 
mankind ; and in so clear a case as that, the law of nations 
ia part of the law of this country, and so declared by Lord 
Hardwicke and Lord Mansfield, in a case not more atrocious 
than the present, 3 Burr. 1481, and 4 fiurr. 2016 : and in 
the preamble of the Stat. 7 Anne, c. 12, it is recited that the 
several actions then depending against the ambassador of 
Peter the Grreat were contrary to the law of nations ; and 
mat is mentionedamongst the reasons for enacting that they 
diould be vacated and cancelled j and yet there was no 
municipal law, prior to that statute, by which they were 
void : this act of parliament was necessary for preventing 
War with this great ^mperor. The present case is more 
atrocious, and the mischief more extensive, and the conse- 
quences more dangerous, than that of a war, even with so 
great a power as that of Eussia ; for it is necessary to pre- 
vent the nation being devoted to destruction by all who 
might deem them guilty of so foul an act, if they acquiesced 
^der tilie charge without any vindication. There are many 
maxims of law, but there is one that is sovereign, " Salus 
populi suprema lex esto." This maxim is recognised by the 
taw of the Twelve Tables, Cicero de Legions, lib. 3, sec. 3, 
which were derived from die Grecians, and, as far as can be 
traced, is coeval with human society; therefore so clear a 
case as the present cannot want the aid of precedents ; but 
if it did, the above opinions and act of parHament are 
suMeient for all that is contended for, because in this par- 
ticular instance, an ex post facto law is, for the reasons, 
alleged, more reasonable than in that above mentioned, or 
than the ex post facto law for banishing Atterbury, Bishop 
of BiOchester, or than several other ex post facto laws. 

Yours, &c. 

G. Hill, 
!Kling*s Ancient Serjeant at Law." 

WiUes, chief justice of the Common Heas, though a good 
lawyer, was scarcely fitted by his habits and character for 
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the higli post to wHch lie was appomted. ^ He was greatly 
disliked by tlie Pelliams and Lord Hardwicke ; but he was 
befriended by Sir Eobert Walpole, to whom he owed his 
. elevation. Willes was a gambler and a debauchee, and so 
little did he disguise his taste, that, on one occasio^he was 
seen playmg cards in the public rooms at Bath. Here lie 
was recognised by a young barrister, who resolved to annoy 
him. Feigning intoxication, he rolled up to the table where 
his lordship was sitting, and getting behind his chair, looked 
over his hand. On this WiUes turned round in a tremendous 
passion, and gave the intruder a severe rebuke. bir, 
said the barrister, pretending to stagger, I beg your— 
pardon— but I want to— miprove--m whist playing jj^o— 
80-1 came-to look-at your playing ;— loi>-il--it--± m 
not— mistaken, sir,— you re a judge ! - WiUes would not 
readily tolerate the impertinence of anv one who ventured 
to remind him of the inconsistency of his conduct with the 
dignity he ought to preserve on account of his judicial 
character. A person once called at his house to apprize him 
that many scandals were in circulation, impeaching his moral 
character. " Why, my lord, all the world says that one of 
your maid-servants is with child r "Well, sir, replied 
Willes, coolly, " and what is that to me ? ^ Oh my lord, 
but they say that it is by your lordship 1 Well, sur, and 
what's that to youP" was the reply of the chief justice, on 
which the abashed mentor slunk out of the room.— i)r. 
Johnson tells a story of Willes's "trying a lady of easy 
virtue," one Miss Betty Flint, for stealmg a counterpane ; 
but his lordship summed up favourably, and the lanr prisoner 
was acquitted. From an examination of the Sessions Ir'apers, 
it would appear that there is some mistake inthi^ last par- 
ticular —When he was appointed to the bench, Willes took 
leave of the society of Lmcoln's-Imi, of which he had been 
a member. The attorney-general, Su- John Strange, made 
a long speech, in which, according to custom, he lauded the 
new judge in old phrases ; and, when >e had done, Willes 
turned round, and said he felt excessively ^ateM for all 
the fine encomiums which had been bestowed on him, who 
so Httle merited them, and he begged permission to conclude 
with a very honest declaration from the highest authority : 
« The lot has fallen unto me in a fair ground ; yea, I have a 
ffoodly heritage."— WiEes had so great an aversion to attor- 
neys, that they used to shun his court, and carry all their 
business into the King's Bench, where Yorke s fihal piety, as 
Horace Walpole observed, " would not refuse an asylum to 
his father s profession." . n , .. i 

Eobert Henley, Lord Northmgton, is far better known by 
his personal peculiarities than by his merits as a Chan- 
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e^OT. In the early part of his life he was conspicuous for 
the warmth of his devotion to " BaccbuSj jolly god of 
TOe." Hia excesses in this way subjected him, in an after 
period, to repeated and severe attacks of gout. When 
offering from one of these, he was heard to mutter to 
MmseK, while waiting from the woolsack to the bar, " If 
Iliad known these legs of mine were meant to carry a Lord 
Chancellor, I would nave taken better care of them when 
I was a boy." — He is said while at the bar to hare/ dis- 
played ** lively parts, and a warm temper." Horace Wal- 
pole says that he was " a lawyer in vogue, but his abiHties 
did not figure in proportion to the impudence of his ill- 
Mtiire." There is probably some mahce and much truth in 
this character. A ludicrous anecdote is related of him 
whilst on the western circuit, but which certainly displays 
him in a more amiable light. In a trial at Bristol he had to 
examine a Quaker named Reeve, a merchant of some con- 
sequence in that city. As he was a hostile witness, 
Henley of course did not spare his wit or raillery. After 
the cause was oyer, and the lawyers were all dining toge- 
ther at the " White Hart," Mr.Keevesent one of the waiters 
to let Mr. Henley know that a gentleman wanted to speak 
to him in an adjoining room. As soon as Mr. Henley had 
entered the room, Mr. E«eve locked the door, and put the 
key in his pocket. "Friend Henley," said he, "I cannot 
call thee, for thou hast used me most scurrilously. Thou 
mightst think, perhaps, that a Quaker might be insulted 
with impunity ; but I am a man of spirit, and am come to 
demand, and will have, satisfaction. Here are two swords 
—here are two pistols — choose thy weapons, or fight me at 
fisiy-cuffs, if thou hadst rather ; out fight me thou shalt, 
1 before we leave this room, or beg my pardon." Mr. Henley 
I pleaded in excuse that it was nothing more than the usual 
j language of the bar ; that what was said in court should 
not be questioned out of court; that lawyers sometimes 
i advanced things to serve their clients, perhaps beyond the 
I tra^, but such speeches died in speaking; that he was so 
I far from intending any insult or injury, as really to have 
! forgotten what he had said, and hoped the other would not 
remember it ; upon his word and honour he never meant to 
j give him the least offence, but if undesignedly he had 
offended him, he was sorry for it, and was ready to beg his 
pardon, which was a gentleman's satisfaction. "Well," 
said Mr. B«eve, " as the affront was public, the reparation 
must be so too; if thou wilt not fight, but beg my pardon, 
thou must begmy pardon before the company in the next 
room." Mr. Henley, with some difficulty, and after some* 
delay, gubntitted to this condition, and thus this fray ended.' 
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No fartJier notice was taken on either side, till after som^ 
years the Lord Chancellor wrote a letter to Mr. E^ve, in- 
forming him that such a ship had come, or was coming, into 
the port of Bristol, with a couple of pipes of Madeira on 
board consigned to him. He, therefore, begged of Mr. 
Beeve to pay the freight and the duty, and to cause the 
wine to be put into a wagon, and sent to the Grange, and 
he would take the first opportunity of defraying all 
charges, and should think himself infinitely obliged to him. 
All was done sis desired ; and the winter following when 
Mr. Beeve was in town, he dined at the Chancellor's with 
several of the nobility and gentrjr. After dinner the Chan- 
cellor related the whole story of his acquaintance with his 
friend Beeve, and of every particular that had passed be- 
tween them, with great good humour and pleasantry, and 
to the no little diversion of the company. 

Henley owed his elevation to an accident. When tbe 
Titt and Fox ministry came in, in 1757, the Great Seal was 
ofiered successiyely to Lord Hardwicke, Lord Mansfield, 
Sir Thomas Clarke, Chief Justice Willes, and Sir John 
"Wilmot. They all, however, declined it. The ministry bad 
then no other alternative but to raise the Attorney-General 
Henley to the woolsack. " There is an amusing anecdote," 
says liord Henley, " respecting this transaction, current in 
the profession, and which the late Lord Ellenborough used 
to relate with his characteristic humour. Immediately 
after "Willes had refused the seals, Henley called upon him 
at his villa, and found him walking in his garden, highly 
indignant at the affront which he considered that he had 
^received in an offer so inadequate to his pretensions. After 
entering into some detail of his grievances, he concluded by 
asking whether any man of spirit would, under such cir- 
cumstances, have taken the seals, adding, 'Would you, 
Mr. Attorney, have done so P' Henley, thus appealed to, 
ffravely toldlumthatit was top late to enter into such a 
discussion, as he was then waiting upon his lordship to in- 
form him that he actually had accepted them." Ilenley 
held them as Lord-Keeper, without a peer^e, until L«ora 
IFerrers* trial in 1760, when he was created Baron Henley. 
On the accession of George III., he surrendered the Great 
Seal, which was returned to him as Lord Chancellor, and 
TVithin a few months he was created Earl of Northington. 
iike Thurlow, Lord Northington was a devoted convi- 
Tklist. George UI. used to relate, with his accustomed 
humour, the mode in which he aske d p ermission to abolish 
• the Chancellor's evening sittings on Wednesdays and !Ppi- 
d^ys during term, in order that he mirfit have time to finish 
Ids bottle comfortably at his leisure. So admirable a reason 
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GQoldnot^ of course, be resisted; and his Majesty imme- 
diately granted the required permission. He also resembled 
lord Thurlow, in that he was " given to swearing." When 
returning from the^ House of Lords in his ponderous state 
coach, every jolt of which, as it rumbled along, caused in- 
finite pain to his gouty extremities, the affonised Chancellor 
has been heard to utter " curses both Idud and deep.** The 
majesty of the mace and seals had no effect in checking the 
expression of his sensations. His friends have declared 
that the woolsack was not always held sacred. Mr. 
Speaker Onslow, who was remarkable for his gravity, one 
day complained to a friend in the House of Commons that 
on his way down he had been stopped in Parliament-street 
by the obstinacy of a carman. His friend told him that he 
had heard the Chancellor had been detained some minutes 
by the same cause. " Well,** said the Speaker, " and did 
not his lordship show the wrong-headed wagoner the 
mace, and strike him dumb with terror?" "Not at all," 
was the repl^, "he did nothing of the sort; but he swore 
by G — that if he had been in his private coach he would 
have got out and thrashed the d — d rascal to a jelly." 

Anstey has celebrated him, under the name of " Lord 
Eingbone," in his "New Bath Guide." A young visitor 
who is in the same lodgings with his lordship, takes to 
practising dancing, much to his annoyance : — 

"Lord Eingbone, who lay in the parlonr below, 
On account of the gout he had got in his toe, 
Began on a sndden to curse and to swear — 
I protest, my dear mother, 'twas shocking to hear 
The oaths of that reprobate gouty old peer — 
' All the devils in hell sure at once have concurred 
To make such a noise here as never was heard ; 
Some blundering blockhead, when Fm in bed, 
Treads as hard as a coach-horse, just over my head ; 
I cannot conceive what the pilague he's about : 
Are the fiddlers come hither to make all this rout 
With their d — d squeaking catgut, that's worse than the gout ? 
If the aldermen bade 'm come hither, I swear, 
I wish they were broiling in hell with the mayor; 
May flames be my portion, if ever I give 
Those rascals one farthing as long as I Uve." 

Lord Henley, his grandson, says of this Chancellor, that 
" the only exception to his almost universal kindness was 
in his manner towards his son, with whom his deportment 
was marked by a stately reserve and coldness.'* Hut it was 
marked with something more. "When upon his death-bed, he 
desired his gardener to cut down a clump of trees, simply be- 

c 2 
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cause his son was fond of them. The gardenei*, aniioat ttol 
to offend the son, and every moment expecting the ma^ A^ i 
cease, neglected to obey this order. When Lord Nortkynjl^li i 
learnt this, he sent for the gardener, and thus addressed 
him : — " So, d — ^n you ! you have not done as I ordered 

you ; you think I am going ; so I am, and be d d to 

you, but you shall go first. Here, strip this fellow, and kick 
him out of doors !" — Lord Henley claims for his ancestor 
the merits of a religious character. He says, amongst the 
manuscripts he left behind him, were two beautiful prayers 
composed for the use of his wife.* It has, however, been 
asserted, that he maintained his habit of using oaths to the 
last. When on the point of death he is said to have ex- 
claimed, "I'll be d— — d if I'm not dying!" During his 
sickness, his wife, daughters, and some female friends 
coming into his room to ask after his health, could not re- 
frain from weeping. " Surly Bob," as ne was called, on 
seeing this, roared out to his nurse, "Turn out all those 
snivelling fools, except Bridget !" — The following anecdote 
is understood to refer to Lord Northington at the time he 
was Lord-Keeper of the Great Seal. Stepping into his car- 
riage one day on his return home from the House of Lords, 
where one of his decrees had just been reversed, he ordered 
his coachman to drive fast over the stones, adding to the 
gentleman with him, " The noise will drive all disagreeable 
ideas out of my head !" The plan succeeded very well, till 
an old woman crossing St. Martin's-lane, caused the coach- 
man to pull up. The Lord-Keeper finding the coach etop, 
desired the purse-bearer to inquire the reason from the 
coachman, who replied, " I knew my master would not have 
me kill the poor old woman. She was almost under the 
horses' feet." The Keeper, finding the woman was no 
longer in danger, exclaimed, " Suppose we had killed her, 

* In his last illness he sent for the Marqnis of Oarmartiieii, a 
man of great piety, who, though surprised at the message, waited 
upon him, and begged to know in what way he could assist his 
lordship. "I sent for you," said Lord Northington, **to beg you 
to recommend me to some able parson, whose advice I might safely 
take in regard to the necessary settlement respecting the future 
welfare of my soul, which I fear will shortly be ejected from my 
body." **My lord," replied the marquis, **Iam surprised at the 
question ; as Chancellor, your lordship has had the disposal of 
much church preferment, which, doubtless, you always bestowed 
on pious and deserving persons. For instance, what do you thiak 

of Dr. ?" "Oh, name him not," loudly exclaimed the 

(Chancellor, "that is one of my crying sins. I shall certainly be 
d— -d for makbg that fellow a dean !" 
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I Infinends would baye taken her to tlie House of Lords, 
W WKtkey would undo all we have done." 

One dirty day, whilst walking along Parliament-street, 
Tery plainly dressed, the Chancellor picked up a handsome 
nng, which was, according to custom, immediately claimed 
by one of the fraternity well known as ring-droppers. This 
gentleman feigned exceeding deliffht at recovering an article 
of such value, and begged the Chancellor, whose person he 
evidently did not recognise, to accompany him to a neigh- 
bouring coffee-house, and partake of a bottle of wine. To 
this Lord Northington, who was fond of a joke, readily 
assented, and they adjourned to a tavern in the neighbour- 
kood, where they discussed the news of the day over a 
bottle. They had not been seated long before other gentle- 
men entered, all of whom, the Chancellor observed, were 
acquainted with his friend. The conversation on this be- 
came general, when at last one of the company proposed a 
game of hazard, to which another objected, and remarked 
in an under-tone of voice, which, however, did not escape his 
\ lordship's ears ; " D— n the loaded dice — ^he is not worth 
I the trouble — pick the old flat's pocket at once !" Upon this 
I the Chancellor discovered himself, and assured the company 
if they would confess why they supposed him such an im- 
mense flat he would say nothing to the police about them. 
One of them repHed, *'We beg your lordship's pardon, 
I but whenever we see a gentleman in white stockings on a 
j dirtv day, we consider him a regular pigeon, and pluck his 
featners, as we should have plucked your lordship's." 

Lord Thurlow, by his natural disposition, was utterly dis- 
qualified, one would have thought, fo# dischargingthe auties 
of a judge, or performing the part of a courtier. His violent 
and often ungovernable temper — which, in its subdued 
moods, deserves the name of surliness, or bluntness— seemed 
to form an insuperable impediment to success in either of 
liese capacities. Yet despite it Lord Thurlow was a supple 
and pliant courtier; and, although his learning has possibly 
been overrated, an able and impartial judge. He showed 
the natural fierceness of his disposition when quite a boy. 
Pr. Donne, one of the prebendaries of Canterbury cathe- 
dral, held a living somewhere in the neighbournood of 
Thurlow's father, with whom he became intimate. Having 
observ^ that young Thurlow was rough and overbearing, 
he obtained his father's permission to send him to Canter- 
bury school, with the master of which he had had a quarrel, 
in the hope that the intractable temper and fearless inso- 
lence of the future chancellor would render him a constant 
source of annoyance to the unfortunate master. This plan, 
30 creditable to its designer, is said to have succeeded most 
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admirably ; and Thnrlow realized every expectation that 
the reverend prebendary had formed respectmg his powers 
of teasing. 

At Cambridge he became notorious for the daring he dis- 
played in setting the discipline of his coUege at defiance, 
and in exhibiting a most supreme contempt for the persons 
and character of those by whom that discipline was main- 
tained and enforced. Upon one occasion, having been 
fuilty of some act of insubordination, he was summoned 
efore the Dean, who, as a punishment for his offence, de- 
sired him to translate a paper of the Spectator into Greek, 
and when he had done so, to bring the translation to him. 
The first part of this order Thurlow obeyed : the second he 
disregarded. He easily performed the task imposed ; but, 
to exasperate the Dean, whose deficiencies m classical 
learning were notorious, carried his translation to one of the 
tutors. When the Dean heard of this, he assembled all the 
resident fellows of the college, and sent for Thurlow. Upon 
Thurlow's entering the room, the Dean thus addressed 
him: — "How durst you, sir! carry your translation to 

Mr. , when I desired you to bring it to me?" Thurlow 

replied, with the greatest composure, " That he had done 
so from no motive of disrespect to the Dean, but really 
from a compassionate wish not to puzzle him." The enraged 
Dean immediately desired him to quit the room, and then 
turning to the fellows present, declared that Thurlow ought 
to be either expelled or rusticated. Some one, however, 
wisely suggested that if pubUcity were given to the trans- 
action, the reputation neither of the Dean nor of the college 
would be much benefited ; and that it would be far more 
prudent to let the matter drop, than attract further notice 
to it. This advice was followed.—With this Dean, Thurlow 
appears to have been involved in constant warfare. Upon 
another occasion, when summoned before him to answer 
some charge, Thurlow's demeanour was not quite so re- 
spectful as the Dean considered befitted their relative 
stations, and rather sharply reminded him that he was 
speaking to the Dean of ms college. Thurlow, in nowise 
abashed at this reproof, assumed a mock reverential air, 
and in every sentence of his vindication took care to insert 
"Mr. Dean," until the irate dignitary was compelled to 
dismiss both the accusation and the accused. At length, 
however, Thurlow received a friendly recommendation to 
withdraw himself from the University, in order to prevent 
the necessity of a formal expulsion, and so he left Cam- 
Sridge without a degree. But Thurlow, though rough, 
\arsh, and violent, was not bad-hearted. When he had 
ecome Chancellor, he sent one morning for his old feiend 
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, theDean^ wlio had not forgotten, it is' said, their ancient 
emmty. Upon his entry, the Chancellor accosted him — 
" How d'ye do, Mr. Dean !" " I have quitted that office, my 
lord," said the reverend divine, rather sullenly, " I am Mr. 
Bean, no longer." "Well, then," said his lordship, "it 
depends upon yourself whether you be so again. I have a 
deanery at my disposal, to which you are heartily welcome. ** 
Crabbe, soon after he came up to London, a poor penni- 
less adventurer, sent a copy of verses to the Chancellor, 
wilh a letter imploring the honour of his patronage. To 
this application Thurlow made a cold reply, regretting that 
his avocations did not leave him leisure to read verses. 
Crabbe, stung with this repulse, addressed to him " some 
gtronp: but not disrespectful lines, intimating that in former 
times the encouragement of Hterature had been considered as 
a duty a])pertaining to the iQustrious station he held.* Of 
this effusion the Chancellor took no notice whatever." After 
Crabbe had, through the discriminating goodness of Burke, 
been relieved from the immediate pressure of distress, he 
received a note from Thurlow inviting him to breakfast the 
next morning. He was received by the Chancellor with 
more than ordinary courtesy, t* The first poem you sent 
me, sir," said Thurlow, " I ought to have noticed, and I 
heartily forgive the second."t They breakfasted together, 
and at parting his lordship put a sealed paper into Crabbe's 
hand, saying, ** Accept this trifle, sir, in the meantime, and 
rely on my embracing an early opportunity to serve you 
more substantially when I hear you are in orders." The 
paper contained a bank-note for a hundred pounds. The 
promise Thurlow made at that time he soon performed. 
When Crabbe was qualified to hold church preferment, he 
received an invitation to dine with the Chancellor. Ailer 
dinner, addressing tiie poet, his lordship told him that " by 

* The days when it was held the duty of ministers to encourage 
Kteratxire had been long past. The story of Maurice and William 
Htt is well known. Maurice obtained permission from Pitt to 
dedicate to him his " History of Hindostan." When the book was 
published, the historian called in Downing- street to thank his 
patron for the honour he had done him. After expressing, perhaps 
in style somewhat oriental, his gratitude for the favour conferred, 
lie was rather mortified at the minister dismissing him with a 
distant bow, and the cold compliment of — "The favour was to 
me, sir ?" 

t Perhaps Thurlow's conduct is explained by the following sen- 
tence in one of Cowper's letters : — " Thurlow will give grudgingly, 
m answer to solicitations, but delights in surprising those whom hr 
J with his bounty." 
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G — he was as like parson Adams as twelve to a doeen/' 
and that lie should give him two livings in Dorsetshire, 
that had just become vacant. 

One day he was sitting in his private room to hear some 
application at the time that the Lords were assembling in 
tneir House. Being unable to commence business without 
their Speaker, they desired Mr. Quarme, deputv-usher of 
the Black Bx)d, to go to the Chancellor and tell him the 
Lords were assembling. Mr. Quarme went and delivered 
his message. "Umph," '"'as the only reply which tihe 
Chancellor vouchsafed. The deputy-usher returned to the 
House ; some time passed, and Lord Thurlow did not make 
his appearance. A i)eer went down to Mr. Quarme, and 
begged him to go again and tell the Chancellor plainly that 
the Lords were waiting for him, that the hour appointed for 
the House meeting had long passed, and that they could 
wait no longer. The deputy-usher returned to the Chan- 
cellor, and, with son:}e emphasis, repeated the message with 
which he was charged. The Chancellor deigned no other 
reply than his accustomed growl. " But, my lord," said 
Quarme, with some warmth, " I must have vour lordship's 
answer. The Lords are waiting ! " " D— n the Lords," said 
Thurlow quickly, fixing a look of rage on the usher. " You 
may d— n the lords as much as you like," exclaimed the 
undaunted official, "but I'm d d, were you twenty- 
times Chancellor, if you shall d— n me !" The Chancellor, 
gazed with astonishment at Quarme— the audacity of a 
mere servant of the house thus bearding its chief excited 
his amazement: at length his features expanded into a 
smile, and rising from ms chair, he exclaimed, " By Jove, 
you are a bold fellow : come and dine with me to-morrow.*" 
" And so I will," repUed Quarme ; with whom, ever afler, 
the Chancellor continued on terms of friendship. 

As Speaker of the House of Lords, Thurlow was distih-' 
ff uished for the dignity with which he enforced the rules of 
debate. Upon one occasion he called the Duke of Graftoa 
to order, who, incensed at the interruption, insolently re- 
proached the Chancellor with his plebeian origin, and recent 
admission into the peerage. Previous to this time Thurlow 
had spoken so frequently, that he was hstened to by the 
house with visible impatience. When the duke had con- 
cluded his speech, Tnurlow rose from the woolsack, and 
advanced slowly to the place whence the Chancellor gene- 
rally addresses the house ; then fixing upon the duke the 
look of Jove when he grasps the thunder — " I am amazed," 
he said, in a level tone of voice, " at the attack which the 

ible lord has made upon me. Yes, my lords," consider- 

'y raising his voice, " I am amazed at his grace's speech. 
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The noHe duke cannot look before him, behind him, or on 
rfther side of him, without seeing some noble peer who 
owes his seat in this house to his successful exertions in the 
profession to which I belong. Does he not feel that it is 
as honourable t<5 owe it to these, as to being the accident of 
an accident? To all these noble lords, the language of the 
noble duke is as applicable and as insulting as it is to my- 
self. But I do not fear to meet it single and alone, ^o 
one venerates the peerage more than I do ; but, my lords, 
I must say the peerage solicited me, not I the peerage. 
Nay, more, I can say, and will say, that as a peer of par- 
liament, as Speaker of this Bight Honourable House, as 
E!eeper of the Great Seal, as guardian of his Majesty's 
conscience, as Lord High Chancellor of England, nay, even 
in that character alone in which the duke would think it 
an afl5x>nt to be considered, but which none can deny me — 
as a MAN, I am at this moment as respectable — I beg 
leave to add, I am at this moment as much respected — as 
the proudest peer I now look down upon." " The effect of 
this speech," says Mr. Butler, " both within the walls of 
parliament, and out of them, was prodigious. It gave Lord 
Thurlow an ascendancy in the house which no Chancellor 
liad ever possessed ; it mvested him, in public opinion, with 
a charact^ of independence and honour ; and this, although 
he was ever on tne unpopular side of politics, made hun 
always popular with the people." 

It is related that in 1782, when Lord North resigned, the 
ITmg deterndned to withhold from him the pension usually 
granted to a retiring prime minister. Thurlow, then Chan- 
cellor, represented to his Majesty that Lord North was 
not opulent, that his father was still living, and that his 
sons M,d spent a great deal of money. The Eing answered, 
" Lord North is no friend of mine." " That may be. Sir," 
replied Thurlow, "but the world thinks otherwise: and 
your Majesty's character r^uires that Lord North should 
na;re the usual pension." Tne King, convinced his Chan- 
cellor was in the right, at last cave way. This conduct 
was not forgotten by Lord North. When the Coalition 
Ministry came into power in 1783, Lord North became 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. Fox having 
resolved' to get rid of Thurlow, North received the King's 
commands to write to the Chancellor, desiring him to sur- 
render the Great Seal. North positively refused to comply 
with this order, saying, " When I retired last year. Lord 
Thurlow was the man who prevented my retreat from being 
inconvenient to me. Shall the first act of my return to 
office be to give Lord Thurlow pain P I will not do it!" 
The Siing was amused at Lord North's pertinacity, and 
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observed, that " while he kept secretaries, he certainly was 
not bound to write his own letters." Lord North persist- 
ing, Mr. Pox was at last obUged to undertake the matter 
himself, although it did not come within his department. 
Fox discharged this duty, it is said, in a very harsh manner ; 
which is strange, for harshness was foreign to Fox*s cha- 
racter, and Thurlow it is known entertained by no means 
an unfriendly opinion of him. 

During Lord North's administration in 1781, Fox always 
expressed himself in the House of Commons in terms of the 
highest esteem for Lord Thurlow. "Whilst he was launch- 
ing his invectives a^inst the ministrv, he spoke of the 
Chancellor in very different terms. Of him he said, " He 
is able— he is honest— he possesses a noble and independent 
mind— he stands alone as part of such an administration." 
" His colleagues," he said upon another occasion, ** detest 

him for his virtues They seize every occasion to 

render his position uneasy." Only a few days before the 
resignation of the North administration in 1782, Fox said 
that " Lord Thurlow showed to the world that he had no 
share in the measures of the ministry." It has been said 
that Thurlow was unconsciously the means of furnishing 
Fox with much valuable information respecting ministerial 
tactics. For, sullen and morose as he was, the Chancellor 
was much addicted to convivial enjoyments; and when 
participating in pleasures of this description, was far from 
preserving a very strict control over his tongue. In fact, 
when carousing with the choice wits that used to assemble 
at the table of Eigby, then Army Paymaster, Thurlow 
used to express his opinions on men and measures with 
unreserved freedom: some of these opinions, no doubt, 
reached Fox's ears; who, when he found that the Chan- 
ceUor had formed the chief impediment to the formation 
of the Coalition Ministry, made no scruple in compelling 
him to give up the Great Seal. 

Thurlow's convivial habits on one occasion exposed hirn 
to some peril. He had dined with Mr. Jenkinson, at his 
seat near Croydon, together with Dundas and Pitt (then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), and returned home with them 
in the evening on horseback. When the party, who were 
all tolerably merry, reached the turnpike-gate between 
Tooting and Streatham, they found it open. Having no 
servant with them, they determined to pass through with- 
out paying the toU, The keeper, awaked by their horse- 
hoofs as they galloped through, sprung up, and ran into the 
road, and finding they did not stop when he hallooed, dis- 
harged his blunderbuss after them, fortunately without 

Tect. He took them, it seems, for a gang of highwaymen 
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tJiat had been committing depredations in the neighbour'* 
hood. The story afterwards got about, and excited much 
amusement.* 

For some time before Lord Thurlow was a second time 
deprived of the Great Seal he lived on unfriendly terms 
with Mr. Pitt-t Mr. Nicholls who was intimate with him, 
never could discover the cause of this. He mentions that, 
in conversation with him, Lord Thurlow observed, " When 
Mr. Pitt first became prime minister it was a very unplea- 
sant thin^ to do business with him ; but it afterwards be- 
came as ples^ant to do business with him as with Lord 
North." It is not difficult to account for Pitt's conduct. 
In the first place, it has been pretty well established tibat, 
during the king's illness in I788, Thurlow entered into 
negotiations with the prince's party, in order that the 
change of men and measures, then anticipated, might not 
affect his retention of the Great Seal. His visits to the 
Xinff afforded him great facihties for conmiunicating with 
the heir apparent and his friends, without exciting the sus- 
picions of nis own colleagues. But his inadvertence betrayed 
to Ihem a secret they could hardly otherwise have learnt. 
He made his appearance one da^ in the apartment of the 
palace where the council was sitting without his hat j and 
when some one remarked on it, he incautiously said that he 
supposed he must have left it in the other room. The looks 
of tnose present ^mediately made him aware of his false 
step, but it was too late to retrace it. J 

* The author of the '*Bolliad" has thns celebrated this ludicrous 
adventure : alluding to Pitt, he says^ 

" How, as he wandered darkling o*er the plain, 
His reason drown'd in Jenkinson*s champagne, 
A rustic's hand, but righteous fate withstood, 
Had shed a premier's for a robber's blood." 

+ Thurlow did not altogether like the tone of conscious supe- 
riority which the youthful prime minister assumed towards him. 
Once, at table, Pitt was ezpatkting on the superiority of the Greek 
over the English language ; and cited, as an instance, the fact that 
two negatives made a thing more positive than one affirmative 
could do. "Then your father and mother," exclaimed Thurlow, in 
his gruff style, "must have been two negatives, to have made such 
a positive fellow as you are." 

. 4^ The cabinet squabbles between T Wlow and Pitt soon became 
known. "The account I gave of them," says Mr. Bentham, 
"was expressed by three words, * Le Chancellier chancele;' and 
the truth of the intelligence was not long after demonstrated b^ 
the result." Bishop Watson complains of Thurlow's unfairness * 
a debate respecting the Regency? — The reverend lord, in support 
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In the second place, it is to be remembered that Lord 
Thurlow always claimed for himself the distinctive epithet 
of " The King's friend," believing that he held his office 
rather in virtue of the King]s personal regard, than at the 
recommendation, or by the wish of the prime minister. A 
pretension of this kind could never be endured by a states- 
man like Pitt, although he might know it was but a mere 
pretension. Lord North told Mr. Nicholls, " Your friend. 
Lord Thurlow, thinks that his personal influence with the 
King authorizes him to treat Mr. Pitt with hunieur. Take 
my word for it, whenever Mr. Pitt says to the King, * Sir, 
the Great Seal must be in other hands,' the King will take 
the Great Seal from Lord Thurlow, and think no more 
about him." Thurlow had calculated differently his Ma- 
jesty's feelings towards him. Speaking of him in the House 
of Lords, at the time of his first illness, he said with tears 
in his eyes, " My debt of gratitude to his Majesty is ample 
for the many favours which he has conferred upon me, and 
when I forget it, may Grodi forget me !"* When Wilkes 
heard of this speech, he exclaimed, "God forget you! 

He'll see you d d first I" Lord North's prediction was 

speedily verified, and by the advice of IVifr. Pitt, Lord 
Thurlow was deprived of the Chancellorship. 

Thurlow was severely mortified at his dismissal. " No 
man," said he, " has a right to treat another in the way the 
King has treated me. We cannot meet again in the same 
room.'* The following account is given By Sir John Sin- 
clair of the manner in which Lord Tliurlow was dis- 
missed : — " None of the ministers seemed willing to be the 
Eerson to demand the Seals (which it was desirable should 
e done personally), from the ungracious reception which. 
it was supposed he would meet with. At last Lord Mel- 
ville was prevailed upon to undertake the task. He 
adopted the following plan for that purpose. The evening 
before he sent a note to the Chancellor, informing him that 

the prince's rights, quoted a passage from Grotius. ** The Chan- 
cellor, in his reply, boldly asserted that he perfectly well remem- 
bered the passage I had quoted from Grotius, and that it solely 
respected natural, but was inapplicable to civil, rights. Lord 
Loughborough, the first time I saw him after the debate, assured 
me that before he went to sleep that night he had looked into 
Grotius, and was astonished to find the Chancellor had, in contra- 
dicting me, presumed on the ignorance of the House, and that my 
quotation was perfectly correct." 

* Burke said that the tears Thurlow shed upon this occasion, 

*'more like the dismal bubbling of the Styx^ than the gentle 

'uring streams of Agannipe.** 
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he proposed having the honour of breakfasting with him 
aext day, and that ke had some very particular business to 
9ettle with him. On his coming next morning, Lord 
Tturlow said to him, * I know the business on wmch you 
have come. You shall have the bag f purse) and Seals. 
There they are,' pointing to a table on which he had placed 
them, * and there is your breakfast,' of which they partook 
very sociably together. Lord Melville said that he never 
saw Lord Thurlow in better humour, and they parted, 
apparently, very good friends." 

As a iudge, he has usually been rated very highly, but 
the tendency of modern opinion has been to estimate him 
somewhat lower. When on the bench, he is said to have 
restrained with diflBculty those forms of expression which, 
though habitual to him, hardly suited the dignity of his 
ojQice. He disliked, and always checked in his court, any 
tendency to what is sometimes called eloquence. He once 
cut short a flowery advocate in the middle of a metaphor, 
and bid him read his brief. His behaviour towards the bar 
was rough and uncouth, but not overbearing. On the day 
before the conft rose for a long vacation, the Chancellor was 
leaving without making the then customary valedictory 
address to the bar ; he had nearly reached the door of his 
room when a young barrister said to a friend, in a loud 
whisper, " He might, at least, have said * d — n you !'" 
Whether Thurlow overheard this remark, or whether, until 
that moment, the matter had Escaped him, we cannot tell ; 
but he returned to his chair, and made the usual compli- 
mentary speech. 

At the council-board he was both wayward and timid. 
Pitt used to declare that "he proposed nothing, opposed 
everything, and agreed to notmng"— a character like that 
which a Spanish historian gave of the unfortunate prince 
Don Carlos. " He was," he said, " Nonhomo sed discordia,'* 
not a man, but the spirit of discord personified. Very often 
matters of state were discussed at the cabinet dinners, and 
Thurlow, when the cloth was cleared, refosing to join his 
colleagues in their deliberations, woidd get up, quit the 
table, and stretching himself at fdll length on three chairs, 
would go to sleep, or at least affect to do so. With such a 
colleague as this, Pitt, it cannot be supposed, could have 
mtich community of feeling. The dislike, however, seemed 
to have been mutual. Thurlow very freely expressed his 
opinion on Pitt's conduct, in supporting the opposition in the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. The grounds on which 
Mr. Pitt supported the impeachment differed substantially 
from those on which the opposition proceeded. Pit^ 
grounded his support on the fact, that the conduct whir 
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Hastings pursued towards Cheyt-Sing (whom lie considered 
as a criminal, but whom the Whigs regarded as an oppressed 
prince) showed an intention of punishing him too severely. 
" This intention" Pitt contended, " was criminal ; a nd far 
this intention he should vote for the impeachment." Wh.eii 
Lord Thurlow heard of Pitt's reason for supporting Mr. 
Burke's motion, he reprobated with vehemence the injustice 
of grounding an impeachment on a mere intention. " If a 
j7^V?," he said, in his growling style, "had talked law in 
these terms, it might have been excusable.'* 

Of Lord Thurlow's private character, little can be said 
to his credit. When young, he was guilty of the wildesfc 
excesses. Even as a schoolboy, he indulged in thegreatest 
license. It was to this fact that the Duchess of iSngston 
alluded, when on her trial for bigamy before the House of 
Lords. Looking the Attomey-Geueral (Thurlow) full in 
the face, she said, " That the learned gentleman had dwelt 
much on her faults, but she could assure him that she, if 
she chose, could also tell a Canterbury tale.*'* By Mrs. 
Harvey, who Hved with him, he had three daughters. His 
mistress, however, never obtained any improper influencje 
with him in the disposition of patronage. Shortly after 
his accession to office, one of the Commissioners of Bank- 
rupts having made application to her to secure the Chan- 
cellor's assent to his insertion in the new commission, then 
about to be made out, it came to Thurlow's ears, and the 
appHcant was the only individual who was omitted in the 
new conmiission. Thurlow has been suspected of having not 

"receiv'd 

For gospel all the church believed." 

This charge his brother, the Bishop of Durham, used to de- 
clare to be a foul calumny. To some one who repeated it to 
him, the right reverend prelate observed, " Ah ! my dear 
sir, I see you participate in the general error — oh, yes ! I 
assure you it is an error — a very lamentable error ; for I can 
declare to you, on my own personal knowledge, no one 
places greater confidence in the truths of religion than my 
brother. Often, sir — very often indeed — ^have I been sitting 
beside him, when he has been suffering from severe twinges 
of the gout, and I can assure you, with every twinge he 
exclaimed, " Oh, God ! good God !" 

To Lord Alvanley, the Master of the BoUs, Thurlow 
here a strong dislike, and he offered every obstacle to Ms 
appointment. Indeed, he would not consent to it until a 
warrant was actually in preparation for putting the Great 

* Thurlow had a son by a daughter of a Dean of Canterbury, to 
¥hom he was «ai(2 to have been married. 
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Seal into commission. To show his dislike to the new 
Master, after lie was seated Thurlow woiild often absent 
Iiimself from the Court of Chancery, naming Mr. Justice 
Bnller as his snbstitate. One day. Lord iUvanlev finding 
Iiimself seriously unwell, sent his respects to the Chancellor 
with an expression of regret, that extreme indisposition 
would prevent his sitting that day at the Eolls. " What ails 
him," asked Thurlow, in a voice of thunder, of the bearer 
of the message. " If you please, my Lord, he is laid up 

with dysentery.** "D- — my {"exclaimed Thurlow, 

" let him take an act of parliament and swallow that — he'll 
find nothing so binding !" 

Soon after he was made Lord Chancellor, Thurlow said 
to his brother, " Tom, there is to be a drawing-room on 
Thursday, where I am obliged to attend, and I nave pur- 
chased Lord Bathurst's coach, but have no leisure to give 
orders about the necessary alterations ; do you see and get all 
ready for me." Tom complied ; but when the carriage came 
to the door, remembered that the armorial bearings on the 
panels had not been altered. Knowing his brother's hasty 
temper, he immediately devised an expedient for preventing 
the discovery of his omission : he directed the door to be 
held open until the Chancellor arrived and had taken his 
seat. When Thurlow had done so, he examined the interior 
of the coach, and fully satisfied with his survey, held out 
his hand to his brother and exclaimed " Brother, the whole 
is finished to my satisfaction, and I thank you." The same 
expedient, as to the door, was resorted to on his return, and 
with the same success. 

Lord Thurlow was nick-named the " Tiger;" the " Bear" 
would have been a more appropriate designation. When 
stopping at the house of a nobleman in the countrv who 
was famous for his conservatory, he complained of ilhiess. 
A walk through the gardens was proposed. During the 
walk, the party entered one of the hot-houses, and some 
one asked Thurlow if he would take some grapes. " Grapes ! 
grapes!" growled the Chancellor, "why, dicm't I tell you 
I'd got the gripes P"— When the Chief Justiceship of Chester 
was vacant, Mr. Davenport, who was intimate with the 
Chancellor, wrote him this brief epistle. "The Chief 
Justiceship of Chester is vacant. Am I to have it?" The 
answer or Thurlow was equally concise : " No ; by G— ! 
Kenyon shall have it." He was consulted by Pitt as to the 
fittest person to be appointed to succeed Lord Kenyon at 
the Bolls. "I don't care whom the devil you appoint," 
said he, " so that you don't appoint some one who, instead 

of Kghteningmy load, should heave his d d wallet on 

my back.'* He was once waited on by a deputation of dis- 
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senters, to request liim to vote for the repeal of the Test 
Act. When the deputation (who came by appointment) 
arrived, they were asked into the Chancellor s library, where 
a plentiful collation awaited them. At length Thurlow ap- 
peared, when, ^ratified by their reception, they made a long 
harangue, to which he made a short reply in these words : 
" Gentlemen, you have called on me to request my vote for 
the repeal of the Test Act. Gentlemen,! shall not vote 
for the repeal of the Test Act. I care not whether your 
religion has the ascendancy or mine, or any, or none ; but 
this I know, that when you are uppermost you will keep 
us down, and now we are uppermost we will keep you 
down !" — It is pleasant to be able to record an anecdote of 
a somewhat different character. Once at Bath, he entered 
the rooms booted and spurred. The master of the cere- 
monies approached him with some awe, and delicately in- 
sinuated that such a costume was a violation of the regula- 
tions of the rooms. Thurlow took the reproof in exceeding 
good part, and desiring the potentate of fashion to apolo^e 
m his name to the company assembled, immediately with- 
drew. Lord Thurlow had at least this merit, that if he was 
overbearing to his equals, and proud to his superiors, he 
never insutted his inferiors,* nor treated them otherwise 
than with a good breeding, which, however commendable, 
was hardly consistent with his usual conduct. Although 
raised to the woolsack from political considerations, Hiur- 
low was extremely attached to the study of the law, and is 
said to have sought legal occupation long after he had left 
office. 

He was a good scholar, and patronised literary men. 
Potter, the translator of -ZEschyius, and Bishop Horsley, 

* One day, in crossing the Foundling fields, Lord Thnrlow was 
overtaken by a little sweep, as sooty as little sweeps usually are. 
The urchin in passing his lordship touched his ruffle, which conse- 
quently assumed a hue as dark as the boy's own visage. * * D — n 
yonr black t&ce !" exclaimed the ex-Choncellor, angrily. The boy 
looked up at Thurlow' s dark countenance — **D — n your black 
face, too," he shouted, and bounded off. His appearance was 
faideed in no way prepossessing. When a portrait of him was shown 
to Lavater, the physiognomist having examined it for a moment, 
said, ''Whether this man be on earth or in hell, I know not ; but 
wherever he is, he is a tyrant, and will rule if he can." The Duke 
of Norfolk had a fancy for owls, of whick he kept several. He 
called one, from its resemblance to the Chancellor, Lord Thurlow, 
The duke's solicitor was once in conversation with his grace, when, 

his surprise, the owl-keeper came up, and said, "Please your 

•«e. Lord Thurlow's laid an egg.'* 
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experienced, the benefits of his patronage. With Hayley he 
became acquainted. In the first instance Hayley sent him 
a poem which he hadpuWished on the Eevolution of 1668, 
but which fell still-bom fix>m the press. In acknowledg- 
ment, he received the following characteristic note from 
Thnrlow:— 

" The Chancellor presents his best respects to Mr. Hayley, 
and returns hira many tbanks for his poems. They give 
& bright relief to the subject. Wilham is much obliged to 
him and Mary more ; and if it may be said without offence. 
Liberty itself derives advantage from tbis dress." 
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THE BAB. 

It is a fiingular account that whicli ^[Tiaint old Fuller gives 
of the Inns of Court — those legal universities—in his days. 
" At the Innes of Court," he says, in his description of the 
'Degenerous Grentleman,* " under pretence to learn law, he 
learns to be lawlesse ; not knowing by his study so much as 
what an execution means till he learns it by his own dear 
experience. Here he grows acquainted with the Soaring 
Boyes ; I am afraid so called by a>£e&Thl prolapsio, here for 
hereafter. What formerly was counted the chief credit of 
an oratour, these esteem uie honour of a swearer^rontm- 
ciation, to mouth an oath with a graceful grace. These, as 
David saith, * cloath themselves with curses as with a gar- 
ment,' and therefore desire to be in the latest fashion^ both 
in cloathes an4 curses." Some of our great old lawyers were 
as great young rakes. Sir John Davies, Attomey-Greneral in 
Ireland to James I., one of the most eminent lawyers of his 
day, when a student, " interrupted the quiet of the town by 
his misdemeanours, for which he was fined, and by disorders, 
for which he was removed from commons." Anthony a 
Wood tells us of this same young rake — " That he, being a 
high-spirited young man, did, upon some Httle provocation 
or punctilio,* bastinado Eichard Martin, afterwards re- 
corder of London, in the common hall of the Middle 
Temple, while he was at dinner. For which act being forth- 
with-expelled, he retired for a time in private, lived in Oxon 
in the condition of a sojourner, and followed his studies, 
though he wore a cloake." 

Mr. Justice Burnet, a son of the celebrated Bishop of 
Salisbury, was also a dissipated Templar, and belonged to 
the well-known gang of the Mohocks, mentioned m .the 
Spectator. In earlier times, too, when Justice Shallow 
"lay at Graj^'s Inn," and fought " Sampson Stockfish, a 
fruiterer, behind Grav's Inn," and " heard the chimes at 
midnight," the "swash bucklers in the Four Inns of Court" 
were renowned above " all the cavaleroes about London." 

* Martin, as well as Davies, appears to have been a poet, and 
so humorous was he, that he was wont to keep the hall table in a 
roar. His wit, we are told, delighted exceedingly that pedantical 
hnffoon James I. ; and it has been suggested that envy at his having 
.ttainedthe royal favour was the ** provocation" mentioned in the ' 
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The strict league that of old subsisted betweejx the Temple 
ftod Alsatia was of the date of Coke upon Littleton — ^the era 
of profound law. 

The attachment to mere forms, and the indisposition to 
change, to which it has been frequently affirmed lawyers 
have snown themselves more prone than other men, has 
sometiznes manifested itself rather absurdly— especially in 
early times. 

luus, a clerk in Chancerjr, of the days of Cromwell, who 
had seen with the utmost indifference all the changes in 
church, and state which had occurred in his times, when he 
was told that some new regulations were to be introduced 
into thje Six Clerks* Office, exclaimed, "Ah! if they come 
to strike sA, fundamentals, where wiU they stopP"* The 
great Lord Clarendon, m his Autobiography, mentions a 
circumstance which illustrates this point m the legal cha- 
racter. The great fire of London happened at a time of 
year when most of the lawyers were out of town. When 
the conflagration reached Sejjeant's Inn (Fleet-street) and 
the Temple, much property was destroyed because the 
owners were absent, and their chambers were locked. 
"Many gentlemen of the Inner Temple," says Clarendon, 
"would not endeavour to preserve the goods that were in 
Hie lodgings of absent persons, because they said it was 
against the law to break into any mans chanwer" This is 
more absurd than tlxe old story of an Oxford man saving, at 
the risk of his life, a fellow-coUegiq^ from drowning, and 
then apologising for the liberty he had taken, as he had not 
had the pleasure of having been introduced to him ! Eoger 
North gives also an absurd instance of the lawyers' attach- 
ment to mere form. In his days the Court of Cqpimon 
Pleas used to sit in Westminster HaU, close to the great 
door, in order that suitors and their train might readily pass 
in and out. When the wind was in tlj£ north, this situation 
was found very cold, and it was proposed to move the court 
ftirther back to a warmer place. "But the Lord Chief 
Juatice Bridgman,".Bays North, "would not agree to it, as 

* OfSir J eflfrey Palmer, afterwards Attorney-General to Charles 
II., and who ihroughout the great EebelUou preserved his loyalty 
intact, Eoger North says :— "During all the troubles of the times he 
lived quiet in the Temple, a professed and known cavalier ; and no 
temptation of fear or profit ever shook Lis principle. He lived then 
in great husiness of conveyancing, and had no clerks 'hut such as 
were strict cavaliers. One, I have heard, was so rigid that he could 
never he hronght to write Oliver with a great 0. And it was said, 
the attorney chose to purchase the manor of Charleton hecause his 
iMstei's name sounded in the style of it.'* 

d2 
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against Magna Ckarta, which says that the Common Hefls 
shall be held in certo loco, or in a certain place, with which 
the distance of an inch from that place is inconsistent, and 
all the pleas would be coram non judice. One of the most 
extraordinary reasons which any lawyer has alleged against 
effecting law reforms is that assigned by the Chancellor 
d'Aguesseau. He was once asked by the Duke de Granoanont 
whether he had ever thought of any regulation by which 
the length of suits and the chicanery practised in the courts 
couldbe terminated. "I had gone so far," said the Chancellor, 
** as to commit a plan for such a regulation to writing ; but, 
after I had made some progress, I reflected on the great 
number of a/oocaUf attorneys, and officers of justice, whom 
it would ruin : compassion for these made the pen fall from 
my hands. The length and niunber of lawsmts confer on 
gentlemen of the long robe their wealth* and authority ; 
one must continue, ther^ore, to permit their infant growth 
and everlasting endurance." We do not believe that it is for 
any such reason that lawyers usually entertain a dislike tp 
alterations in the law. Indeed, some of the most important 
measures which have from time to time been perfected for 
diminishing litigation have been ^e work of lawyers. 

Upon the boldness and intrepidity of our bar depends, 
unquestionably, in a great degree the purity of the adminis- 
tration of justice. At times, however, that boldness has 
been pushed to the borders of impudence. In the reign of 
George II. one Crowle,t a counsel of some eminence, made 
some observations before an election committee which, were 
considered to reflect on the House itself. The House ac- 
cordingly summoned him to their bar, and he was forced to 
receive a reprimand from the Speaker on his knees. As he 
rose from the ground, with the utmost nonckalaTice he took 
out his handkerchief, and wiping his knees, coolly observed, 
"that it was the dirtiest house ne had ever been in in his 
life/t 

* Some of the scandal in which the profession has been involved, 
has originated in the shabby tricks of a few, and more in the 
hadinage of the many. Serjeant Davy was once accused of having 
disgraced the bar by taking silver from a client. " I took silver," 
he replied, ** because I could not get gold ; but I took every farthing 
the fellow had m the world, and I hope you don't call that dis- 
gracing the profession." 

+ Crowle was a great humorist. On the circuit, somebody 
asked him if the judge was mdjvxt behind, '* I don't know," was 
his reply, "but sure I am he was never ^tea^ hefore^ 

t Wilmot, afterwards Sir Eardley, once appeared at the bar of 
the House of Commons, on a contested election. He received a 
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If we look to the darker periods of our history, we find 
liow necessary it is that the hmffoage of counsel would not 
be limited by the standard of pro prie ty which a Chief 
Justice may think rirfit to set up. Waflop, a barrister in 
the reign of James II., was engaged in defending some 
persons accused of publishing a statement that Lord Essex 
nad been murdered in the Tower. In the discharge of 
his duty, he put some questions to the witness which met 
with the disapprobationofJeffireys, who bawled out, "Nay, 
Mr. Wallop, you sha'n't hector the court out of their under- 
standings." " I refer myself,** replied Wallop, " to all that 
hear me, if I attempted any sucn thing as to hector the 
court." "!Refer yourself to all that hear youP" replied 
Jeffreys. ** Eefer yourself to the court. *Tis a reflection on 
the Government, I tell you, your question is, and you sha*n*t 
do any such thing, while I sit here, by the grace of Grod, if 
I can help it." Wallop, on this said, " I am sorry for that ; 
I never intended any such thing, my lord." " Pray behave 
yourself," rejoined the irascible judge, " you must not think 
to puff or swagger here. We have got starange notions now- 
a-toys," he afterwards observed, "that forsooth men think 
they may say anything because they are counsel." 

Mr. Serjeant Hill was distinguished by his manly, though 
respectful bearing towards the court. Seeing the plaintiff 
in an action in which he was counsel for the defendant, 
sitting beside the judge on the bench, he rose, and declared 
" that he would not proceed while the indecent spectacle 
continued of a party sitting beside a judge who was about 
to try his cause. * 

It is well known that when Mr. Brougham received his 
silk gown, the late Lord Denman, then only plain Mr., 
complained at a dinner which was given to mm by one of 
the city companies, that he had been most unfairly passed 
over. This remark excited much observation at the period ; 
and it was said that he had no right to have expected other 
treatment, considering the coarse insinuations he uttered in 
his defence of the Queen before the Lords— alluding to the 
famous Greek quotation,* of which so much has been said. 

Beyere and haughty reprimand from Pitt (afterwards Lord Chatham), 
who told him he had brought there all the pertness of his profession, 
and being forbidden by the Speaker from making any reply, he flong 
down Ms brief, and never would return there again. 

* The quotation in question is taken from Dion Cassius, lib. Izii. 
IS, who probably translated it from Tacitus (Annal. lib. xir. cap. 
00). The same idea is to be found in one of Cicero's oratious against 
Yerres. The passage is said to have be^ su^eested to Mr. Penman 
hj Dr. Parr, who foi;nd it in Bayl^, 
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Bomotirg of such remarks haying readied Mr. Deninan, he 
immediately waited on the Chancellor, LordLyndhurst, and 
begged him to assure his Maiesfy that he had never used 
the quotation in the sense that had been ascribed to it< 
This the Chancellor promised to do ; but, on further 
inquiries, after the lapse of some months, he informed Mr. 
Denman that he had been unable, or had not ventured, to 
mention the subject to his royal master. On this, Mr. 
Denman obtained an interview with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and explained the matter to him. The Duke said 
that he conceived he had done no more than what his duty 
as an advocate required ; and undertook himiself to bring 
the subject under the attention of the King. In a few days 
the patent was made out. This conduct, so creditable to 
the illustrious Duke, and so consistent with his character, 
we need hardly comment on. It was justly appreciated by 
the whole profession. 
Erskine, in the Dean of St. Asaph's case, exhibited the 

Sroud spirit of an English counsel, who knows, that in the 
efence of his client, he is justified in using every degree of 
freedom which does not infringe on the respect due to the 
court. Mr. Justice Buller, after the jury had, through 
their foreman, stated their verdict, declared that its eifects, 
as expressed, would be different from the obvious intention 
of the jury : Mr. Erskine, however, insisted that the verdict 
should be recorded as it was stated by the foreman. 

Buller. Let me understand the juiv. 

ErsJcine. The jury do understand tneir verdict. 

Buller. Sir, I will not be interrupted. 

Erskine. I stand here as an advocate for a fellow -citizen, 
and I desire that the verdict may be recorded as given by 
thejury. 

Buller. Sit down, sir ; remember your duty, or I shkll be 
obliged to proceed in^ another manner. 

Erskine. Your lordship may proceed in what manner 
you may think fit ; I know my duty as well as your lord- 
ship knows yours. I shall not alter my conduct. 

The strictness with which the etiquette of the bar is 
maintained in England is owing in a great mesCsure to an 
important institution, whose very name is possibly new to 
some of our readers : we mean the Circuit Court. 

On the principal circuits it is customary to hold, at cer- 
tain intervals, a court for the trial of all breaches of pro- 
fessional etiquette. The court is held at the circuit table, 
after the cloth is cleared, and the junior member of the 
circuit presides as recorder; the others, not being pro- 
secutors or culprits, acting as jury. The trial takes ^bce 
on presentments made by any member of the circuit. If 
'le accused is found guilty he is fined, and the pentdty is 
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paid into the wine Aind. Fonnerly the fine ffenemlly was 
one or more bottles of wine, but now is osually in money, 
Tarying from 28. 6d. to a guinea, and sometimes it is higher. 
Some of the presentments ai*e absurd enough, and are in- 
tended only to promote mirth and good humour. An 
eminent advocate, who possesses the same name with a 
famous actor of his day, was presented for having inserted 

the following outrageous puff on himself in the 

paper : — " Mr. delighted us exceedingly on Monday. 

We do not remember to hare seen so much genuine wit 
displayed (" on the stage," was erased) without the slightest 
coarseness. He is the smartesiindividual in his line, whose 
performances we have ever witnessed." A fine of half-a- 
crown was forthwith imposed on this vainglorious para- 
graph writer. The papers announce the execution oi one 
John Smith, who had been convicted of murder. On what- 
ever circuit there is a Mr. John Smith, he is immediately 
fotmd guilty of being hanged, and fined accordingly for so 
heinous an offence. When Lord Abinger was at the bar, 
he presented Mr. Bichardson, a great pleader, and after* 
wards raised to the bench, for being " the most eminent 
special pleader of the day ! " So ^ve an offence demanded 
a severe punishment, and Mr. Eichardson was accordingly 
amerced m a dozen of wine^ which he paid with the greatest 
possible good humour. Other offences aeainst the circuit 
laws are shaking hands with an attorney, drinking tea with 
his wife, dancing with his daughter, calling him in open 
court " a highly respectable and worthy individual," &o« 
To be present in an assize town before the commission-day« 
is also a breach of this code, punishable accordingly. 

When, however, it is considered how highly essential to 
the respectability of the bar it is that no system even 
approaching ito ''huggery " should be countenanced, it will 
at once appear that these punishments, absurd as they may 
at first sight seem, still have a useful tendency. They serve 
effectually to prevent any of those petty arts by which 
vulgar and cunning pettyfoggers might attempt to obtt^ 
practice. It may not at first sight appear how visiting an 
assize town a day before the commission is opened should 
be regarded with severity ; but when it is recollected that 
some pursuing such a practice might, by thus being first in 
the field, obtam an undue advantage over the rest of their 
brethren, we shall at once see the benefit of the rule. No 
one contributed more to the pleasure of the circuit table 
than the late Mr. Jonathan Jiaine.* " Jonty and fdn," 

« Mr. Bfune was blessed or cuiBed with stentorian powers of 
speech. Chief-Baron Thompson was once trying caases at York, and 
hearing a great noise at the other end of the hall| where the Oxgwt 
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wan an invariable toast ; and we may appeal to sncli of onr 
readers as have ever shared in the amnsements of the circuit 
table, whether they have not found that such a r^tmion has 
a direct tendency to bring the leaders of the profession in 
contact with their juniors, and to produce a feeling of har- 
mony and good-will amongst the bar which is productive 
of the best effects. 

Without desiring in any degree to act the part of pane- 
gyrists, there is one point in the character of the bar on 
which we must make a few remarks. There is in tiiat pro- 
fession less of jealousy and envy than in any other. The 
first time the neophyte joins the circuit table he is always 
welcomed with warmth and kindness ; and this promotes a 
community of regard which has tended much to raise our 
bar to the proud situation it holds in the country. The 
conduct of leaders to their juniors is, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, uniformly friendly. "Arrogance," as Owen Felt- 
ham observes, "is a weed that ever grows upon a dunghill." 
The biography of our lawyers afford many instances of the 
advantages youn^ men, who have afterwards risen to emi- 
nence, derived, m the early part of their life, from the 
fostering encouragement which they received from some of 
the "famers of the bar." Noy, the Attomey-Greneral, took 
great notice of Sir Matthew Hale when a student, directing 
and encouraging him in his studies ; so much so, that Hale 
was commonly called " Young Noy." Seijeant Maynard 
used to say, that " he rose mainly, at first, by being looked 
upon as Mr. Noy's favourite." "To the friendship of 
Selden," says Clarendon, " Yaughan owed the best part of 
his reputation." Lord Guilford was indebted to the Attor- 
ney-Greneral, Sir Jeffrey Palmer, and Lord Somers to the 
Solicitor-General, Sir Francis Winnington,for the eminence 
to which they respectively attained in after life. There is, 
in a custom pursued in most of the circuits, an evidence 
that tins feeling is still alive :— whenever a junior acquires 
a certain quantity of business, and his reputation has be- 
come to a certain extent established, some queen's counsel 
''sends him a bag. This is both a token of goodwill, and 
(when known) a species of recognition of his right to be 
considered as " a rising young man." 

In former times the intercourse amongst the various 
members of the bar was greater than it is at present ; and 
when we speak of former times, we go back no further than 

causes were going on, called out> "Who's that man that's making 
such a noise, bailiff? Tarn him out if he don*t hold his tongue." 
"Oh! my lord,*' said Mr. Topping, "it's only a friend of ours 
pleading at the other end of the court !" 
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the last age, so fndtM as it was in accomplished advocates 
and learned lawyers. Dr. Dibdin, the weU-known biblio- 
graphist, who was origLQally intended for the bar, says, 
" Towards evening, it was the fashion for the leading coonsel 
to promenade, during the summer, in the Temple Gardens. 
Cocked bats and ruffles, with satin small-clothes and silk 
stockings, at this time constituted the usual evening dress. 
Lord Erskine, though a good deal shorter than his brethren, 
somehow always seemed to take the lead, both in place and 
in discourse, and shouts of laughter would frequently fol- 
low his dicta." 

In those days, when clubs were unknown, a considerable 
portion of leisure was passed, by most individuals belong- 
mg to the middling ana upper classes of society in co£fee- 
houses. The names of "JNando's," "Ahce's," "Serle's," 
"the Grecian," and **the Bedford," are not yet forgotten 
by the bar, as the places usually resorted to by lawyers in 
those times. It was at Nando*s that Lord Thurlow ob- 
tained his first brief. " When I resided at Dean-street," 
says Mr. Cradock, " I frequently passed an eveningwitii 
my friends atNando's coffee-house, where I met with Thur- 
low, Mr. Wheeler, and many others from the Temple ; for, 
as the phrase went, there was no one who could supply 
coifee or punch better than Mrs. Humphries ; and her fair 
daughter was always admired at the bar, and bi/ the bar." 

Dr. Harrowby's description of Foote, who was a member 
of the Temple about a hundred years since, will cive us a 
tolerable notion of the conduct and appearance of the young 
students who frequented these places of entertainment. 
"He came into the room dressed out in a frock suit of 
green and silver lace, bag wig, sword, bouquet, and point 
raffles, and immediately joined the critical circle of the 
upper end of the room. Nobody knew him. He, however, 
soon boldly entered into conversation, and by the brilliancy 
of lus wit, the justness of his remarks, and the unembar- 
rassed freedom of his manners, attracted the general notice. 
The buzz of theroom went round, * WhoisheP whence comes 
heP* To which nobody could answer, untU a handsome 
carriage stopping at the door, to take him to the assembly 
of a lady of fashion, they learned from the servants that his 
name was Foote, that he was a young gentleman of family 
and fortune, and a student of the Inner I'emple."* 

* A gentleman in the country, who had jast buried a relation) 
an attorney, complained to Foote of the great expenses of a country 
fanenkL **Why, do you &i«r^ attorneys here?" gravely inquired 
Foote. ** Yes, to be sure: how elsef* "Oh I we never do that 
in London." **No !" exclaimed the other, much surprised, **why 
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Before the constitution of the Bail Court, under Casberd's 
Act, the great leaders of the bar used to wait at Alice's 
coffee-house, until the full court had assembled. " These 
meetings," observes a periodical writer, understood to be 
the late Mr. Adolphus, " formed a scene of most enviable 
social intercourse. Men of the first eminence, Erskine, 
Gibbs, Garrow, Park, Jekyll, Dampier, in shOTt, all that 
were eminent in the profession, passed their time in free 
conversation on aU interesting subjects ; the juniors were 
not excluded, or kept at a distance, but communicated freely 
their observations and opinions ; and thus the knowledge 
of powers which would have otherwise continued latent 
was acquired, sentiments of kindness and respect were 
created, and useful hints and instructions to the inexpe- 
rienced liberaUy imparted." ' 

Upon the ^Northern Circuit, in former days, there was 
nothmg more remarkable than the terms of intimacy in 
which the counsel who went it hved together. The follow- 
ing anecdote illustrates the position. Mr. Wood and Mr. 
Holroyd (both of whom were afterwards raised to the 
bench) when crossing FincMey Common, on their way to 
join the Northern Circuit, were stopped by a gentleman of 
fashionable appearance, who rode up to the side of the car- 
riage, and begged to know "what o'clock it was." Mr. 
Wood, with the greatest poHteness, drew out a handsome 
gold repeater, and answered the question ; iipon which the 
stranger drawing a pistol, presented it to his breast and I 
demanded the watch. Mr. Wood was compelled to resign ' 
it into his hands, and the highwayman, after wishing them i 
a pleasant journey, touched his hat and rode away. The i 
story became known at York, and Mr. Wood could not - 
show his face in court without some or other of the bar r^ 

hoir do yon manage then?" ** Why, when the patient happens to ■: 
die, we lay him otit in a room over night by himself, lock the door, 
throw open the sash, and in the morning he is entirely ofif." ^ 
"Indeed," said the gentleman, amazed, "and pray what becomes u 
of him 1" * ' Why, that we cannot exactly tell, not being acquainted *^ 
with Bnpemataral causes. All that we know of the matter is, that i 
there is a strong smell of brimstone in the room the next morning V* ^ 
Foote had an especial aversion to attorneys. One of this profession, '^ 
certainly not remarkable for the integrity of his character, having J 
a dispute with a bailiflf, brought an action against him, which Foote ^ 
recommended to be compromised. The parties agreed to do it, but <u 
differed as to who should be arbitrator, and at length requested;^!) 
Foote to act in that capacity. "Oh, no!" said Foote, "I migli#'n 
be partus to one or other of you, but I tell you what, FIl do bettei^] 
— I'll recommend a thief, as a common friend to both." tii; 
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reminding htm of bis misfortune, by tbe question, "What's 
o'clock. Wood P" 

The expenses of admission to the bar, and of the profes- 
sional edtication, without which admission is of little value, 
hare of late years much increased. Mr. Warren declares 
that a clear income of at least (the itahcs are his own) 160^., 
and that managed with the greatest economy, ** is generally 
speaking a sinequd non to a successftil entrance into the 
profession." " In our opinion," says a reviewer in the Law 
Magazine, ** if the candidate be not blessed with a pom- 
manding connexion, he should have enough to keep him for 
eight or ten years, so as to give him a fair chance, and 
something to fall back upon should he fail. It would be 
difficult to go circuit and sessions, buy books, and live com- 
fortably for less than three times the income named by MJr. 
Warren." How strangely do these assertions . sound to 
those who have been taught by precept and example that 
in "parts and poverty"* He the secret of success at the bar! 
Looking to the great men who have from time to time shed 
light and glory on their age, such assertions appear anything 
but reconcilable with fact. Lord Eldon was origintily in- 
tended for the church. WTien at Oxford, he was fortunate 
enough to obtain the Chancellor's prize for the best English 
essay. Considering that henceforth his fortune was made, 
he was bold enough to persuade a beautiftil and interesting 
girl to elope with him. They were married, and John Scott 
was regarded as a lost man. The difficidty in which he 
thus involved himself, compelled him to reHnquish all idea 
of the church, to enter himself for the bar, and he — ^the son 
of a coal-whipper at Newcastle — died an earl of the English 
peerage, in possession of an enormous fortune, and after 
having for nearly twenty-five years presided over the High 
Court of Chancery! He says that, after he had kissed 

* There was mnch wisdom in the reply of Grosseteste, the cele- 
hrated Bishop of Lincoln, to his brother, a person in humble cir- 
cumstances, who asked for some preferment from him : — "Brother, 
if your plough is broken, I'll pay for the mending of it ; or if 
an ox is dead, FU buy you another ; but a ploughman I found you, 
and a ploughman Til leave you." 

Sir Henry Martin, Judge of the Prerogative and Admiralty 
Courts in the reign of James I., owed his rise to the narroir cir- 
cumstances In which the death of his father left him. His father 
bequeathed him 40i. a-year; "and he used,'* Fuller tells us, 
"merrily to say that if his father had left him four-score, he 
should never have been a scholar, but lived on his lands : whereas^ 
this being, though a large encouragement, a scant maintenanoe, he 
plied his book for a better livelihood." 
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hands on receivinff the Great Seal, the IKxag said to ham* 
" Give my rememDrancea to Lady Eldon." He acknow- 
ledged his Majesty's condescension, but intimated his igno- 
rance of Lady Eicon's claims to snch a notice. " Yes, yes," 
the Zing replied, " I know how much I owe Lady Eldon. 
I know you would have made yourself a country curate, 
and that she has made you my Lord Chancellor." And the 
old Zing was right. But where Scott succeeded, how many 
would Imve failed? How many, when all the cares and 
anxieties attendant on imprudent marriages are pressing 
on them — 

** IncreaBing debts, perplexing duns, ' 

And nothing for the younger e 



could apply themselves, with the assiduity which they ought, 
to the study of a difloicult profession P 

"You charge me eighty sequins," said an Italian noble 
to a sculptor, "for a oust that you made in ten days!" 
" You forget," replied the sculptor, "that I have been thirty 
years learning to make that bust in ten days." 

There is an opinion current in the minds of the public, 
that the bar is a profession, in a pecuniary sense, nighly 
profitable, and a few instances of immense fortunes whid^ 
nave been made in it have been pointed to as evidencing 
the justice of this opinion. Sir Samuel Bomilly is said to 
have realized an income of upwards of 15,000/. a year, at 
the latter end of his life ; ana in our own days, enormous 
retaining fees have, on several occasions, been given to 
counsel. Sir Charles Wetherell is known to have received 
7000 guineas for opposing the Municii^al Corporations* Bill 
at the bar of the House or Lords ; and it is generally under- 
stood that the late Lord Truro's retaining fee, in the case 
of the British Iron Companv against Mr. Attwood, was not 
less than 3000 guineas. The fee indorsed on the brief was 
1000 guineas. 

We have not many materials for ascertaining the emolu- 
ments of our lawyers in early times. In the parish books 
of St. Margaret's, Westminster, the following entry may be 
found : — " Also, paid to Eoger Fylpott, learned in the law, 
for his counsel given, 3*. Sd. with id, for his dinner." Sir 
Thomas More estimated his income at 400/.; but probably 
some portion of this was derived from his office of under- 
sheriff Bacon, when Attorney-General, made 6000/. a year ; 
and tradition has said that Coke's gains, when filling the 
same office, were not inferior to those of a modem Attorney- 
General. Brownlow, a prothonotary in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, made 6000/. a year. This gentleman used to 
-I'^Re his year's accounts with " Laus Peo," and if his profiltQ 
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trere unjisually large, witli " Maxima Laus Deo." Bulstrode 
Wliitelock possessed a private practiceHhat brought him 
2000/. a year. He stated, as a very uncommon circumstance 
to have happened to a pleader, that Seijeant Maynard, one 
of the most eminent lawyers of his day, realized, in one cir- 
cuit, 700/. Lord-Keeper North, when Attorney-General, 
was in receipt of an income, including his gains from pri- 
vate practice, of 7000/. a vear. Sir M. Hale said that 1000/. 
a year was a great deal K)r a common lawyer to make; and 
when he heard that one made 2000/. a year, he said, he 
knew the individual alluded to made a great deal by his 
city practice, but he doubted if he made so much. 

The largest fee given b^ the bishops to the counsel who 
defended them, in their trial in the reign of James II., was 
201.; and the fees altogether amounted to no more than 
240/. 16*.* Of the lawyers of the time of the Common- 
wealth, an old writer says, "Nor are their fees of mean 
value, three pounds, five pounds, six pounds, being usual, 
even for making a motion of five or six lines." " Maaj of 
them," continues the indignant author, " rise from nothing 
to great estates, five thousand pounds, six thousand pounds, 
nay, ten thousand pounds, twelve thousand pounds, by the 
year, and purchase baronies and earldoms." The salaries 
of the law officers of James's time were as follows : — the 
Attorney-General, Sir Francis Bacon, received 81/. 6s. Sd. ; 
Sir Henry Yelverton, Solicitor-General, 70/.: the King's 
Serjeant, 41/. 6*. 10^.,* and Henry Martin, advocate for 
ecclesiastical causes, 20/. 

In the times of the Stuarts it was customary, especially 
in the Court of Chancery, to retain, in either side, in every 
cause, whether involving points of great difficulty or not, a 
great number of counsel. Ten advocates on one side have 
been heard in Chancery to speak to a motion of course. 
There is an anecdote told of liord Somers, when he was at 
the bar, illustrating this circumstance. In a motion which 
was understood to be of course, six or seven counsel had 
addressed the Chancellor, when Mr. Somers rose, and said 
that " he was of the same side ; but that so much had been 
already said, that he had no room to add anything ; that, 
therefore, he would not presume to take up nis lordship's 
time, by repeating what had been so well urged by the gen- 
tlemen that went before him." " Sir," said Lord Chancellor 
Nottingham, " pray go on ; I sit here to hear everybody ; 
you never repeat, nor will you take up my time; and, 

* Echard, however, says that **the Bishops' coimsel consisted of 
seven of the best lawyers that could be found, who, in this noble 
, refiued all fees or reward.'' 
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therefore, I shaJl hear you with pleasure." This practice 
of retaining many counsel is generally disconntenanced by 
the courts, as tending to increase the expense and protract 
the settlement of the suit. Consequences, still more inju- 
rious, have resulted from this practice. In the case of Mr. 
SheUey, which was argued in the Court of Chanceiy some 
years hack, all the king's counsel were retained for Mr. 
Shelley. A cause was tried at Carlisle some time ago, the 
parties to which were, a former Earl of Lonsdale, and the 
three orphan children of his deceased steward. The peer 
managed to retain every counsel in the place, and succeeded 
in obtaining a verdict, by which these poor children, of 
which the poet WordEWorth was one, were deprived of an 
estate lawfully their own. Upon the decease of the op- 
pressor, his son returned the property^ so unjustly 
acquired, to the orphans, with interest, and the costs of the 
suit. 

In every Crown cause in old days there usually were a 
legion of counsel engaged for the Crown. Some years ago 
a Jewish broker at W appiag was indicted for having in ms 
possession certain pieces of metal, without the needful do- 
cument to show that they were purchased at the king's 
sale. He made no defence, and the fact was clearly proved; 
^et not less than five counsel were retained agamst him, 
:our having silk gowns, and receiving double fees. 

The life of a counsel in full practice in the reign of Charles 
U. may be guessed from the account that Eoger North has 
preserved of his brother while at the bar. " His lordship's 
great labour was to get time to be instructed well in causes 
of great consequence, as trials at the bar and hearings in 
Chwicery ; and for that work he took the fresh of the morn- 
ing. He had a very trusty boy who never failed, winter 
aiS summer, to come into his chamber at four in the morn- 
ing. He could over night just, and but just, admit his 
chents and their agents ; and being informed by them in 
the history of the cause, and where the pinch was, he was 
then prepared, next day, to peruse his oreviate, and the 
papers left with him ; which was impossible to be donp for 
one, whilst others waited without." Lord Eldon told the 
young Grants that, to succeed at the bar, it was necessary 
to live like a hermit, and work like a horse. 

The progress of reform in our judicial system, while it 
has, to a certain extent, been productive of great advan- 
tages, has also been attended with some evils. From the 
diminution of sessions practice, in consequence of the new 
Poor Law Act, one opening which was formerly afforded to 
the young barrister of making himself known, acquirixig 
experience and habits of self-possession which coula avail 

im in Westminster Hall, has oeen considerably narrowed. 
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Stiie etiquette of the profession, Serjeants, queen's coun- 
, and barristers with patents of precedency, do not attend 
sessions ; thus an opportunity is afforded to those who eke- 
where are called on to do nothing more than open the 
pleadings and examine the witnesses, of disp]a3dng their 
abilities in addressing a jury. The abolition of thelJVelsh 
jurisdictions has also been attended with some injuiy to 
the bar. After accepting the office of Atton^eyor Solicitor- 
General, no barrister can return to his circuit. These offices, 
then, aJTorded some compensation for the loss thus sus- 
tained. In themselves, however, they were terrible nui- 
sances, expensive to the country, and productive of but 
little benefit or advantage to those for whom they were 
established. 

Mr. Justice Hardinge, who held one of these appoint- 
ments, once addressed the grand jury at Brecon in these 
words ! " Where, gentlemen, is n^ calendar P It is not in 
my hand. It is a perfect blank. There is not one prisoner 
for trial." When he got to Cardiff, he said, " 1 cannot 
forbear to admire the eloquence of the gaoler and of his 
calendar. There I perceive three little words, not to be 
surpassed by Demosthenes himself—* None for trial.* May 
ikose brilliant words record and perpetuate the honour of 
this country /or ages to come !" At Fresteigne, he said, "I 
pass over the calendar with its pilfered watch, the single 
and petty offence brought before us, just as if no calendar 
had been put into my hands. We come to deliver, as it is 
called, an empt;^ jail." A learned serjeant, who some years 
ago went that circuit, when asked whether there was much 
business, coolly replied, " Very little, I believe. We read 
of three or four murders in the calendar ; but I under- 
stand the parties have met and have made it up : they are 
all compromised !*' 

In reference to the three principal professions, Dr. Parr 
used to say, that " physicians were the most learned, law- 
yers thermost amusing, and then came the clergy." Lord 
Chrenville said that he never met with a lawyer at a dinner 
party ^^ ^^ ^^^^ certain the conversation would take a ra 
tional and improving turn. Sir Walter Scott says in his 
Diary, that " a hamster of extended practice, if he has any 
talents at all, is the best companion in the world." The 
late Mr. Ward, in his admirable " Illustrations of Human 
Life," makes one of his favourite characters complain, that 
" he is never in the company of a lawyer but he fancies 
himself in a witness-box." This is hardly the case. 
Tsiing them as a body, lawyers see much of life, and are 
oonst^tly brought in contact with the best society. Their 
pursuits give them a great insight into the springs of 
nTimaii action -, indeed, human character is as much their 
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study as human laws. There have been, indeed, some in- 
stances of men having risen to great eminence at the bar, 
without acquiring any knowledge of the world, and who, 
when brought into society, have exhibited a most distress- 
ing ignorance of the rules by which it is governed. It has 
been said of Sir Anthony Hart, that when he was Lord- 
Chancellor of Ireland, in the absence of the Lord-Lieute- 
nant he was appointed, according to custom, one of the 
Lords Justices, to exercise the functions of government 
until the viceroy returned. While filling this office, Sir 
Anthony happened one day to drive past me barracks, and 
the guard, of course, turned out to salute him. !Never 
supposing that this form was an honour intended for him- 
seu, the worthy representative of royaliy did not even ac- 
Imowledge the salute. The officer in command feeling 
annoyed at the apparent slight, mentioned the circum- 
stance. And at laist the story of his mortification reached 
the ears of the Chancellor, who was most dreadftLUy 
shocked at his unfortunate mistake. Accordingly he de- 
sired his coachman on the following day to drive again past 
the barracks, and when the guard again saluted him, he, 
acknowledged the compliment with a most elahorate bow.' 
In a discussion on the Adultery Prevention Bill, in the 
House of Lords, in Lord Kenyon's time, the Earl of Car- 
lisle, in alluding to the Chief Justice, observed, that, like 
his brethren, he was a legal monk, a cloistered gownsman.* 
Lord Kenyon replied, in a tone of considerable irritation, 
** Somebody tells us that the judges are legal monks, Imow- 
ing nothing of the world! "What is the world? It is 
necessary to define terms, in order to know what the world 
is, and what is meant by this knowledge of the world. If it 
is to be got by lounging, like young men of fashion, about 
Bond-street, or at gammg tables, or at the course of New- 
market, or in private houses of great men, or in brothels, I 
disavow being acquainted with it ; but, surely, something of 
what may be tru^'' called a knowledge of the world, ^ic- 
qtUd amant homines, maybe contained in courts of justice." 
His predecessor. Lord Mansfield, was an accomplished 
gentleman, and was as well acquainted with the usages of 
society, as with the principles of law.f In still later times, 

* It was said that Qifford displayed, during the queen's trial, so 
much ignorance of foreign manners, that some one present, at the 
time he was conducting the examination of one of the witnesses, 
said that he presumed the Attorney-General had never read a book 
of travels in his life. 

t He one day called to see Bishop Trevor, with whom he was 
intimate — ^and while in a room, conversing with the bishop's secre- 



we haiTB 4e«ii the bench opoapied Vj iadindiiate who«a 
maonen liaye been as finished as their knowledge has been 
profound. Sir Robert Graham, who retired fr^ Ihe Ex« 
ehequer Court in 1827 is a striking instance. Upon one 
occasion, when passing sentence on a batch of conricted 
eriminala, he is said by accident to hare i)ronoiineed sen- 
tence of tranroortation on one who it was intended should 
be hanged. Shocked beyond measure when apprized of 
tins mistake, he desired the culprit to be again placed in the 
dodc, and hastily putting on the black cap, he addressed 
him, ^'Pnaoner at the bar, I beavour pardon" and then 
proeeedad to pass on him the awiui sentenoe of the law, as 
thejr soy in the newspapers. 

Perhaps a strong instance of the ignorance of the world 
which has characterised some of our eminent lawrers can- 
not be more amusingly illustrated than hyr transferring to 
these pages Mr. Hawkins' graphic description of the d€b4$ 
in ^e Court of king's Bench of that illustrious scholar and 
profound jurist, Mr., afterwards Sir Wilham, Jones. *' The 
c[uestion before the court arose upon private disagreements 
in a family, which made a separation between a husband 
and wife necessary ; and there being a child, whose inte- 
rests were to be taken care of, the interference of the court 
was required. A perfect silence prerailed ; the attention of 
all present being attracted to hear what * Linguist Jones,' 
as he was even then called, would say. Though he could 
not have been accustomed to hear his own yoice in a court 
of law, for, I beheve, this was his forensic debui, he 
nevertheless spoke with the utmost distinctness and 
clearness, not at all disconcerted by the novelty of his situar- 
tion. His tone was highly declamatory, accompanied 
with what Pope has called ' balancing his hands ;' and he 
seemed to consider himself as much a public orator aa 
Cicero or Hortensius could have done. His oration, for 
such it must be called, lasted for nearly an hour. But the 

tary, Br. Addmgton, the physician, was brought in, in an ann« 
ekatr, by two porters, who were going to carry him upstairs. The 
sectttary begged Lord Mansfield to go up first himself, and prepare 
the bishop, who he feared would be shocked by the sight of his 
friend and physician in such ill health. ''By no means," quickly 
answered Lord Mansfield, ''by no means ; let the doctor go up : 
you know nothing of human nature ; the bishop will be put into a 
good humour by seeing anyone in a worse condition than himself." 
And so it proved, for when Lord Mansfield went up afterwards, 
Addington being then gone, the bishop said, "I fear the crows will 
BO<m have my excellent physician." The result was otherwise — the 
bidiop died in a few weeks, while Addington survived many years, 

E 
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orator, however he might wish to give a Krand idea of the 
office of x>leader, did not, in the course of his bnsineBs, ea- 
tirely avoid the ridiculous ; for having occasion to mention 
a case decided by the court, he stated in the same high de- 
clamatory tone in which he had delivered the whole of his 
speech, that he found, * that it had been argued by one Mr. 
Baldwin.* ISTot being very conversant with the state of the 
bar, he did not know that this one Mr, Baldwin was, at 
the time of which I am speatdnff, a barrister in creat busi- 
ness, and was then sitting not a half-yard from the orator's 
elbow. It occasioned a smile, or perhaps more than a 
smile, on every countenance in court ; but the orator pro- 
ceeded steadily as before. In the course of his speech he 
had occasion to mention thegovemessof the child ; and he did 
it in such terms as conveyed, and must have conveyed, to 
any one possessed of ordinary powers of comprehension, an 
idea that she was an extremely improper person to remain 
with a young lady : on the next day, therefore, Mr. Jones 
appeared again in the seat which he had occupied the pre- 
ceding day, and, when the judges had taken their seats, he 
began in the same high decl^atory tone to inform the 
court, that ' it was with the deepest regret he had learned that, 
in what he had the honour to state to their lordships tJie 
preceding day, he was understood to mention that Mrs. 

was a harlot.* The gravity of every countenance in 

court yielded to the attack thus made upon it, and a gene- 
ral laugh was provoked by it." 

Our early lawyers were not remarkable for their elo- 
quence. Ascham speaks of some of them " as roaring like 
a bull ; and," he adds, " thejf do best when thev cry loud- 
est." Sir Thomas Elyot, m his Crovernor, observes, in 
reference to the law, that inasmuch " as the tongue wherein 
it is spoken is barbarous, and the stirring qf the ejections 
of the mind in this nature was never u^ed, therefore they 
lacked elocution and pronunciation, two of the principal 
parts of rhetoricke ; notwithstanding some lawyers, if they 
be well reteined, will, in a mean cause, pronounce risht 
vehemently." Ftofound learning, it would appear, affi>raed 
in those days the best title to success ; and probably the 
most successful advocate never aspired to do more than ob- 
tain the approbation of the court and his brethren at the 
bar. There was not then a public, watching with intense 
interest the proceedings of the courts of law and justice, 
ready to reward with the meed of praise ilie redresser of 
the wronged, or the protector of the innocent. In exanon- 
ning the state trials, which afford the best records of forensic 
eloquence, it is amusing to trace in the tone, and the allu- , 
sions of counsel, the taste, manners, and degree of enlighten- 
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iiaent of their times. From the earliest period of which 
9BJ account of these is preserved, until the time of the 
SoFolation, we find the speeches of the advocates for the 
most part marked with a spirit of bitterness and malice 
repugnant to the feelings of a more advanced stage of civi- 
Ibntion. Th^ abound with false metaphors, quaint 
images, plated* throughout with Latin and ScriptursJ quo- 
tations, and full of references to ancient history and 
mytiiology. There is, however, in many of tiiese to be 
kiand a force and spirit oflen denied to more correct and 
elqzant productions. 

We proceed to give some account of such of our advo- 
oates as from their reputation deserve notice in this place. 

Coke, the great luminary of EngUsh -jurisprudence, was 
educated at Cambridge; and after having resided at 
Clifford's Inn for a year, entered himself at the Inner 
Temple, where he soon acquired such a knowledge of the 
law, as to excite the attention of the benchers, a circum- 
stance to which he probably owed his early admission to the 
)jaE. In 1578 he appeared iu the King's Bench for the 
first time in a vei^ important case, and speedily obtained 
a considerable practice. His merits beiug auly appreciated 
by the sagacious statesmen that surrounded the throne of 
Elizabeth, he was soon secured for the service of the court. 
After having held the Speakership of the House of Com- 
mons, he was made Attorney-General ; in which post he 
continued until he was raised to the bench. Of Coke, as an 
advocate, we know nothing, except his conduct in the state 
prosecutions of his time, and in these he appears in no 
very favourable light ; rough, blustering, overbearing ; to 
the court disrespectful, to the culprit insulting. " In your 
pleadings," Lord Bacon once wrote to him, " you were 
wont to insult over misery and to inveigh bitterly at the 
persons, which bred you many eneroies.'* His conduct to 
the gallant and unfortunate Haleigh on his trial is well 
known. He addressed to him the most opprobrious epi- 
thets. "Thou art a monster:" he said, **thou hast an 
English face, and a Spanish heart. Thou viper, for I 
ihouf thee, thou viper." But we must not judge Coke 

* In allTicdon to the practice common in his day, of interlarding 
Bnglish with scraps of Latin, Sir Thomas Brown observes, that "^ 
elegancie still proceedeth, and English pens maintain that stream 
we have of late observed to flow from many, we shall, within a few 
years, be fain to learn Latin to understand English." 

f It has been supposed that Shakspeare alludes to this speech 
when he makes Sir Toby Belch say to Sir Andrew Aguecheek, ** If 
thou thou'st him some Uirice it shaU not be amiss." 

...... B 2 
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too hankbly. Even ixt a later age, eoftneness not Yarn 
reTolting was oommon, not only from the bar,bnt erenfrom 
the bench. We do not allude to the diatribes of Sorogg* <mp 
Jeffreys, whose violence disgraced humanity itself, but even 
to the gentle and moderate Sir Matthew Hale, who, 
addressing the prosecutcnr in a trial at which he presidocU' 
said, " Come, eome, Jjarimer, thou art a ver^ vilUmu, Uagr, 
I think thou art a deviV* 

Coke does not appear to hare " borne himself meekly ia 
his high o&iQe" but rather on the strength of hk prep* 
eminence as Attomey-Greneral,to have displayed his yiolettes 
of temper towards his juniors. 

Sir Thomas Egerton, afterwards Lord-Eeeper and Lord- 
Chancellor, happ^ied to be one day present at a trial of an 
action, in which a poor woman was defendant, and two rich 
graziers plaintids. Itappearedthatthe graziers, withanotheF, 
had deposited in the defendant's hands, some time before, a 
sum of money, upon the condition that she should return it 
whenever they should appear together to claim it. Sometimei 
after this, early in the morning, one of the graziers came 
running to her and said that his partners were hard by in tiie 
market, that they were about to make a most advantageouA 
bargain, but unfortunately found that they had not mcmey 
enough, that they were coming to her when they had settled 
the matter, and that they had sent him to her to request h^st 
to send the money as quickly as possible. Suspecting no hann» 
she acce]^ted his offer of earrying them the money himself, 
and gave it to him. Thetwo other farmers brought thiaaction 
to recover the whole deposit. An intimate friend of Egerton't 
was of counsel for the defendant, and anticipating his failizre, 
said to Egerton, '' Your cause (Egerton was engaged in ^e 
next cause) will eome on directly — ours will be soon avet — ir« 
shall lose it." " That cannot be ;" replied Egerton. " How, 
cannot be F" said his friend. " It cannot be in strictness of 
law.'*. ** If it cannot be according to strictness of law, and yoa 
can devise anjr means of saving my client, I wish you would 
speak as amicus ctirue." Egerton cm this got up, teod 
having obtained permission, addressed the court. Taldng 
care to establish, in the fib*8t instance, the oonditions on 
which the money was entrusted to the woman, he con- 
tended that inasmuch as only i^um of the partnen had 
brought this action, the verdict must go for the defendant. 
" It is to the three appearing together," he said, " that the 
defendant agreed to pay the money— where is the third? 
The three have never demanded the deposit, or she would 
have paid it to them." To this reasoning no answer could 
be given, and the result was in aeeordanee with his expec- 
tations. . 



Sir liattkew Hale Qriginally intended to hare entered 
the army, bnt coming to town on some business connected 
with a lawsuit, he became known to Mr. (afterwards Ser- 
jeaat) Glaiiyille, who, struck by the singular clearness of 
apprehension which he manifested, pcavuaded him to turn 
ms attention to the bar, which he did, and very speedily 
became eminent and respected by both the royalists and 
Mriiaznentary parties. Although he had been counsel for 
Lord Strafford and Archbishop Laud,* he was named by 
the parliament to assist as counsel the commissioners sent 
to tne king at Oxford. He was also retained on behalf of 
CharieB I., but in consequence of the king denying the 
knsdiotion of the court he was not heard. He defended, 
faowerer, several of the royalists, and amongst the rest the 
Duke of Hamilton, and with such spirit as to induce the 
Attorney-General to threaten him for appearing against 
tiie government. Hale retorted, " That he was pleading 
in defence of those laws which they declared they would 
p reserve and maintain ; that he was doing his duty to his 
dient, and that no threats should deter him from the dis- 
diarge of that dutv." 

In pleading, Hale avoided " The mis-reciting of evidence, 
the making of false quotations, and such confident asser- 
tions as were calculated to mislead." He was not an 
omtor. Styles, the reporter, frequently complains that 
he spoke so low " that he could not hear him well.*' " He 
va0»" said Eichard Baxter, *' but of slow speech, and some- 
tuaes BO hesitating that a stranger would have thought him 
a man of low parts." 

Francis North (afterwards Lord-Keeper Guilford) owed 
his aaccesB at the bar in a great measure to the friendship 
of Sir Jefirey Palmer, the Attorney-General, who, when 
he grew old, would get North to take briefs in the King's 
Bench for him. North went the Norfolk circuit, where he 
became acquainted with a miserly old seijesuit who mono- 
pcdised all the business there, and from whom, as they rode 
along together, he learnt much ; being careful to keep his 
diBCouTse flowing, " for being mostly of law aud tricks, and 
sometimes of purchases, and management, and the like, it 

* Heme, the archbishop's sentot coansel, though a poor reasoner, 
was veiry quick and witty. When Serjeant WUde, who was one of 
the maaagen for the Oommons, observed, *^That thoagh no one 
crime of Laud's amounted to high treason, yet all his misde- 
loeaiuniFS taken together by way of accumulation, made many 
grand treasons ;" Heme quickly replied, ** I crave your pardon, Mr. 
Serjeant : I never understood before, that two hundred couple of 
hhik rabbits would aiake a black horse." 
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was/' says Soger Noiih, " yeiy beneficial to one who had 
his experience to gather." 

The eloquence of the English bar belongs to a later 
period in history than that of which we have been speak- 
ing. From the time of Lord Cowper down to the d&ys of 
Erskine, we can boast a series of forensic orators, who, ia 
the highest attributes of eloquence, would vie with the 
most renowned speakers that have adorned our senate. 
It will also be found that, accomplished as these have been 
as orators, they have been also often profound, and always 
well-read lawyers : for it is an error to suppose that law- 
learning and eloquence are incompatible ; ana a far greater 
error to suppose that, in modem time, any ''figures of 
speech" will compensate for ah intimate acquaintance with 
the principles of the law, and the practice of the courts. 
Lord Erskme, in a letter which has been published, says, 
" That no man can be a great advocate who is no lawyer. 
The thing is impossible." When Lord Brougham heard a 
counsel addressmg the court in a flowenr strain, he sarcas- 
tically observed to some one near him, *^ Poor young man! 
he has read the wrong Phillips." 

Some of our ablest lawyers have made sad failures when, 
in addressing a jury, they have attempted to interest tha 
feelings, or to appeal to the sympathies. Those who, in 
the process of acquiring profound Knowledge, have seques- 
tered themselves from the world, and to whom its ways 
and opinions have become less familiar than the pages of 
the reports, or the statutes at large, find themselves at a 
disadvantage, when that knowledge is required at their 
hands whidi reading never has given and never can give ; 
and that tact is demanded which imoeasing conversance 
wilii men alone can confer. A learned' Serjeant in former 
times, who was originallY bred an apotnecary and ac- 
coucheur, determineof to change his profession, and applied 
himself to the stady of the law. Li due time he acquired 
a respectable practice, and an extensiye reputation as a 
lawyer, though his oratorical achieyements were by no 
means remarkable. When Murphy, the dramatist, went 
the home circuit, he had the curiosity to take down a 
speech of this learned seijeant, which consisted of little 
else than repetitions of " Ghmmen of the jury." This 
speech he afterwards showed to Lord Chief Baron Skinner, 
who, instead of laughing at it with the rest of the company, 
gravely observed, that "he thought the learned serjeant 
very ill-treated ; for though it was true that he had often 
ddlivered other people, it was never understood that he 
could deliver himseif" 

It is, however, a great mistake to suppose that the mosti 
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snooeraftil adyocate is He that is the most eloquent. The 
Me Lord Abme&r, who on all hands must be admitted to 
have been the nrst advocate of his time, had not the re- 
Biotest pretensions to eloquence. His style was colloquial ; 
he talked over the jury. He never bullied them» attempt- 
ing, like his great antagonist, Mr. Brougham, to wring 
verdicts from them, and to force them, reluctant and ter- 
rified, to do his bidding.* His bearing towards them was 
bland and respectful; he took care never to alarm them 
with the fary of rhetoric ; he was fluent, and as Johnson 
said of Churchill, was a tree that only bore crabs, but bore 
a great many. Sir Albert Pell was another instance of a 
successful advocate who never " trod the piimrose paths" 
of flowery speech. He was famous for violating every rule 
of grammar and prommciation whenever he opened his 
mouth. Verbose and prolix, he yet succeeded m getting 
verdicts, and his secret may be learnt from this anec- 
dote : — A gentleman, who happened to be in a room with 
him the day after he had been engaged in an important 
cause in the neighbourhood, made some slight allusion 
to the tautologous speech which the learned counsel had 
delivered. Pell immediately acknowledged the iustice of 
the censure. ''I certainly was confoimdedly long," he 
said ; ** but did you observe the foreman, a heavy-lookinff 
fellow in a yellow waistcoat. No more than one idea could 
ever stay in his thick head at a time, and I resolved that 
mine should be that one ; so I hammered on till I saw by 

his eyes that he had got it. Do you think I cared a d n 

what you young critics might say F " Lord Brougham used 
to say of Pell's style of speaking, " that if it were not elo- 
auence, it was pelloguence, and deserved to have a chapter 
in books of rhetoric to itself." 

A bold, familiar, and forcible manner conveying to the ) 
minds of all present a belief that you are in earnest, is the ^ 
most effective style for addressing a jury. An editor of a / 

* The effective maimer in which Lord Brougham, when at the 
bar, need to terrify juries out of their verdicts, was most remark- 
able : it often, however, iiEuled of success. The most difficult of 
every spedes of advocacy, he was, perhaps, almost the only man 
of his day who could ever boast he had succeeded in it. It has 
been related of him, that once, at the Lent assizes at York, he sat 
for some time intently looking at a witness who was giving evidence, 
and whom he was to cross-examine. At last, the poor fellow, after 
■everal efforts to continue his replies, became so dreadfully alarmed, 
that he declared that *' he could not say another word, unless that 
gentleman," pointing at Mr. Brougham, ''would take his eyes off 
him." 
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utirsfKpet brought an ftction againit tfai'ee gendMiiMi who 
had been attacked in bis paper, and who had vindicated 
their character by inflicting on him the severest chasttae- 
ment. Mr. Charles Phillips, who was of counsel for tiie 
defendant, made a splendid speech, depicting with great 
eloquence the cruelty with which his client had been 
treated, and managed very evidently to carry the jury 
along with him. Mr. (afterwards Justice) Taunton, who 
appeared for the defendant, quickly obliterated the im- 
pression that his brilliant opponent had made, by saying in 
a powerful, but familiar tone, " My friend's eloquent com- 
plaint in plain English amounts to this, that his client has 
received a good horse-whipping— and mine is as short — 
that he richly deserved it !" 

It is, however, in the examination of witnesses that the 
talent of the niei vrius advocate, in modem times, is the 
best displayed. To force from an unwilling wiCliess an 
important admission; to expose the inconsistencies of a 
plausible statement ; in this does the advocate e:idbibit most 
effectively his powers. At a trial at Bristol, a hostile witness 
was called to prove a fact it was known he was able to do ; 
but he evaded all questions for nearly an hour. The judge 
at length said that there was no use in carrying the examina- 
tion any further. Mr. Pell, who was counsel, entreated per- 
mission to proceed ; enough had been said by tihe witness 
to lustify a suspicion that he could prove the desired fact. 
Taking as a basis the admission already made, Mr. Pell put 
two or three additional questions wmch the witness was 
eompelled to answer, ana which established the facts on 
which the cause depended. So great an impression did 
Mr. Pell make on this occasion, that on his success he was 
greeted with the cheers of the spectators in the court. 
Barrow, whose talents for examination were never excelled. 
Was so confident m his powers of eliciting evidence from a 
witness, that he has been heard to say to one before exami- 
nation, " You know a particular fact, and wish to conceal 
it—I put you on your guard— 111 get it out of you ! " And 
this he never failed to do. 

Counsel, however, have sometimes pushed their privilege 
6f treating every hostile witness as a rogue rather too m, 
and have received some severe rebukes from those they 
had hoped to have made the objects either of scorn or ridi- 
eule. Jeffreys, the afterwards notorious Chief-Justice and 
Chancellor, was retained on a trial, in the course of which 
he had to cross-examine a sturdy countryman clad in the 
habiliments of the labourer. Finding the evidence of this 
witness telling against his client, Jeffreys determined to 
disconcert him. Bo he exclaimed in his own bluff manner. 
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'^ 7oa fellow in the leadiem doublet, what have you been 
ptid for swearing P'* The man looked steadily at him, and 
replied, " Truljr, sir, if yon hare no more for lying than I 
have for swearing, you might wear a leathern doublet as 
well as I." One cf the b^t retorts this ferocious tyrant 
ever received was ^m a lady. Jeffreys' wife had been 
confined a veiy short time after her marriage, which ex- 
cited much ridicule when it became known. Her husband 
was, shortly after this unfortunate occurrence, examining a 
fair witness, who gave her evidence with tolerable sharp- 
ness. He said, " Madam, you are quick in your answers." 
" Quick as I am, Sir George, I am not so quick as your 
lady." Serjeant Cockle, who was a rough blustering fellow, 
once got from a witness more than he gave. In a trial of a 
right of fishery, he asked the witness, "Dost thou love 
mk?" "Ay,** replied the witness with a grin, "but I 
donna like cockle sauce with it!" The roar of laughter 
which echoed through the court rather disturbed the 
learned seneant. There is an anecdote something similar 
related of Serjeant Davy, a great lawyer of the last age. 
A gentleman once appeared in the Court of King's Bench 
to give bail in the sum of 3000?. Serjeant Davy, wanting 
to display his wit, said to him, sternly, " And pray, sir, 
how do you make out that you are worth 3000/. H" The 
gentleman stated the particulars of his property up to 
2Q40I, "That's all very good," said the serjeant, "but 
you want 60?. more to be worth 3000?." " For that sum," 
replied the gentleman, in no ways disconcerted, " I have a 
note of hand of one Mr. Serjeant Davy, and I hope he will 
have the honesty soon to settle it." The laughter that this 
reply excited extended even to the bench; the seijeant 
looked abashed^and Lord Mansfield observed, in his usual 
urbane tone, " WeU, brother Davy, I think we may accept 
the bail." Dr. Brodum, a notorious quack, was once under 
examination by Mr. Abra,ham Moore. "Your name is 
Brodum, I believe," inquired the counsel. The doctor 
nodded assent. " Pitiy now do you spell it — Bro-dum or 
Broad-hum P" On this there was a loud laugh in court, 
which was not diminished when the quack replied with 
admirable self-possession, "Why, sare, as I be but a 
doctor, I spell my name Bro-dum; but if I were a bar^ 
rister I should spell it Broad-hum ! " Mr. Bearcroft, who 
was well known as an eminent advocate of the last age, 
was ^uite disconcerted by an old woman that he was 
examming calling him "Mr. Beer-craft." A messenger 
for the press, as that officer was formerly denominated, 
whose business it was to obtain information respecting 
seditiouB publications, was once giving evidence before th^ 
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Court of Eing's Bench agamst a bookseller. Mr. Huxiger- 
ford, a famous advocate of the time, but more esteemed far 
his wit and love of quibbling than for his law-learning, who 
was examining him, made some reflections on the mean- 
ness of the messenger's duties. The messenger replied 
with some quickness, " I consider the place of messenger 
to the press to be quite as reputable as that of merry- 
andrew to the bar." Dunning, while examining a witness, 
asked him if he did not live at the v^ry verge of tiie court. 
" Yes, I do," was the reply. " And pray why have you 
selected such a spot for your residence?" "In the vain 
hope of escaping the rascally impertinence of Dunning** 
was the retort. A witness with a Bardolphian nose commg 
in Dunning's way, he said to him, " Now, Mr. Coppemose, 
you have been sworn, what do you say?" "Why, upon 
my oath," replied the witness, " I would not exchange my 
copper nose for your brazen face !" 

Murray, Lord Mansfield, was extremely admired, while at 
the bar, as a graceful and fluent speaker. When Mr. 
Dunning was looking at the portraits hanging up in Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's gaBei^, coming to one of Lord Mansfield, 
he stopped, and addressing the artist, said, " I can well re- 
member when I used to attend the court of law, as a 
student, for instruction ; and always made a point of going 
whenever I imderstood Murray was to speak. This 
was as great a treat to me. Sir Joshua, as a sight of the 
finest painting by Titian or Eaffaele would be to you ! 
Sometimes when we were leaving the court, we would hear 
the cry, * Murray is up,* and forthwith we rushed back, as 
if to a pla^jr or other entertainment." Having received his 
education in England, Murray always considered himself 
as an Englishman. His Scotch origin was once, however, 
thrown in his t«eth, and not without eflect. General Sabine, 
Governor of Gibraltar, endeavoured to extort a sum of 
money from a Barbary Jew who lived in that place, but his 
eflbrts were imavailing. To punish the Jew for his con- 
tumacy, Sabine had livm seized, put on board a vessel, and 
sent to Tetuan, with a letter to the bashaw, informing him 
he would receive therewith a pigeon to pluck. The bashaw, 
struck with compassion at the Jew's ill-usage, liberated him, 
and gave up Sabine's letter, with which the Jew came to 
England, where he brought an action against the governor. 
When the action was tried, Murray, who was counsel for 
Sabine, affected to treat the matter very lightly. " Great 
stress had been laid," he said, " on the cruelty of the pro- 
ceeding. The Jew, it had been said, was banished. True, 
he was banished; but to where? Why, to the place 
f his nativity! Where is the cruelty, where the hard- 
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diip, where the injtutdde, of banishing a man to his own 
conntryP'* Mr. Nowell, who appeared for the Jew, said, 
*' Since my learned friend thinks so lightly of this matter, I 
woold jnst ask him to suppose the case his own. Would 
ke like to be banished to his native land P"* The court 
rang with peals of laughter, in which Murray himself most 
heartily jomed. His st^rle of speaking was rather elegant 
and persuasive than forcible. Afler he had addressed the 
House of Connnons upon some important occasion, (pro- 
bab^ in opposition to the bUl introduced in consequence of 
the Porteous' riots at Edinburgh,) Sir Eobert Walpole ob- 
served, that the speech he heard resembled an oration of 
Oic^ero. Mr. Fnlteney observed that he could fancy that 
Cicero not only composed, but dehvered it. 

Dunning is one of the most remarkable instances on re- 
cord of the triumph of genius over physical defects. He 
laboured, first, xmder the disadvantage of a singularly un- 
prepossessing exterior ; he was the ugliest manf of his day, 
witnout being in any way what could be called deformed. 
His figure was short and stumpy, his complexion sallow, 
his face adorned with a snub nose, giving a remarkably 
plebeian expression to his coimtenance, ms whole frame 
infirm and weak. He laboured also under an affection of 
the nerves, which occasioned his head to be in a state of 
perpetual oscillation, his] voice was most repulsive, his 
throat always half filled with phlegm, as though he were 
labouring under a chronic catarrh ; and when a member of 
parliament, he would give loud intimations of his intention 
to address the house, by violent and incessant efforts to 
clear his throat. All his efforts were unavailing to render 
his voice otherwise than husky and unpleasant; yet in 
spite of all these drawbacks, he was the first orator of 
his day. The ^eatest defect in his style of speaking was, 
that at times it was too subtle and refined; but still it 

* Dr. Johnson wonld never allow that Scotland derived any credit 
fin)m Lord Mansfield, as he was educated in England : ''Much may 
be done with a Scotchman," he added, ''if he be caught yowngT 

t So little was Dunning conscious of his own defects, that he was 
extremely fond of viewing his person in a mirror. One evening a 
client called upon Dunning at his chambers : he was not there, and 
his clerk directed the client to a coffee-house, where he said the 
learned advocate generally spent his evenings. When the client 
reached the coffee-house, he inquired for Mr. Dunning ; the waiter 
declared that he did not know such a person. "Then go upstairs 
and see if there is a gentleman there with a fiEM;e like the knave of 
clubs, and if so, tell him he is wanted." The waiter went up, and 
immediately discovered Dunning. 
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was bold and conyincing. He wai remaikaible for his ex- 
Imordinaiy fluency, and so rapid was his utterance, that he 
was the terror of me reporters. Still he never yiolated the 
rules of grammar; and although his style of speaking was 
extremely involved, it was remarkably finished and correct, 
yet bearing every mark of being unpremeditated. As a 
nisi prius advocate, he was unequalled for promptitude and 
nerve. The first time, however, he snoke at the bar of the 
House of Commons, so entirely had nis self-possession de- 
serted him, that he was going hastily to retire, believing 
his brief to be nothing more than a roUof white paper he 
had taken up by mistake. 

There was one feature in his character which deserves 
especially to be commemorated— his manly bearing towards 
the bench— always respectful, never sycophantic — disdain- 
ing the mean arts by which some of the advocates of his 
day sought to win the favour of the court as a sure passport 
to business. Lord Mansfield, who prided himself in his 
power of discovering very early in a case ifiS true bearings, 
was in the frequent habit of taking up a book or a news- 
paper before counsel had concluded their aigument* and 
this he was particularly fond of doin^ whemever Dunning 
addressed the court. Upon one occasion when he did so. 
Dunning paused— Lord Mansfield, without raising his eyes, 
•aid, " ftay go on, Mr. Dunning— pray go on." Dunning 
replied, with a sarcastic air, " I wait your lordship's plea- 
sure. I fear I shall disturb your lordship's more im^portant 
occupation; I will wait till your lordship has leisure to 
attend to my client and his humble advocate." No one 
was more strenuous in supporting the etiquette of the pro- 
fession than he. It is customary when a counsel is retained, 
that a brief in the cause should be sent him. This practice 
was once dei>arted from in the case of Donning, who, with 
his usual spirit, accepted a brief on the other side. Not 
only was he one of the most eloquent advocates, he was 
also one of the most profound lawyers of his day. Mr. 
Nicholls once asked Mr. Serjeant Hill, whether Dunning 
was equally learned with Mr. Seijeant Glynn— reputed the 
best-read lawyer in Westminster Hall j Mr. Serjeant Hill 
replied, " No ; everything which Dunning knows, he knows 
accurately, butG-lynn knows a great deal more." Lord Mans- 
field used to say of him, that he was too minute and refined 
in his argument-s, and that Wallace's straightforward good 
sense without show, often gave him the advantage over 
Dunning. " Sir Fletcher Norton's art," observed the same 
^at authority, "was very likely to mislead a judge and 
jury; and with him I found it more difficult to prevent in- 
instice being done, than with any person who ever practised 

^ore me." In examining a witness, Dunning sometimes 
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displayed great coaneneBs, and drew <»i himself the aoi* 
moarenion of hk brethreii. The following acoount has beea 
giren of his exaraination of an old woman, by whom he 
wished toprore the identitj of a certain party ; — 

Dun. Was he a tall man P 

WU, Not very tall, your hononr— much about the iiee of 
your worship's honour. 

Ihtn, Was he good-looking P 

Wit, Quite contrary—much like your h(».our j but with 
a handsomer nose ! 

Ihin, Did he squint? 

Wit, A little, your worship ; but not so much as your 
honour by a ^ood deal ! 

These rephes prodnoed a roar of laughter in the court, 
in which ijord Mansfield joined. Conrersing once with 
" hcmeet Jack Lee," Dunning told him that he had just 
bought some good manors in Devonshire. " I wish, then," 
repUed Jack, ** you would bring some of vour good ftumnera 
into Westminster Hall with you ; for, by Jove, you often 
deserve to be kicked for your impudence." Mr. James 
Smith tells a similar story of Sir Fletcher Norton. In ad- 
dressing the court on some question of manorial rights, he 
happened to say, *' My lord, I can instance the point in 
my own person. Now, my lord, J have myself two little 
maiwrg" Here Lord Mansfield interrupted with one of 
his blandest smiles, "We are weU aware of that. Sir 
Fletcher." 

Wedderbume, LordLoughborottgh, was undoubtedly one 
of the most remarkable men of his day. So versatile were 
his talents, that at St. James's he was reputed a refined 
courtier ; in the Court of Chaneeiy an accompludied law- 
yer ; in the House of Lords a ready debater and eloquent 
orator. He originally studied for the Scotch bar, and 
began to practise as an advocate. His progress, however, 
was stopped by the following occurrence. On one occa- 
sion, in replying to a very powerful speech of Mr. Lock- 
hart, at that time a leader at the Scottish bur, he drew a 
very ludicrous picture of his opponent's eloquence, and 
summed up by saying, " Nay, my lords, if tears could have 
moved your lordships, tears, I am sure, woiild not have 
been wanting." The lord president immediatehr inter- 
rupted him, and said that such observations did not befit the 
dignity of the court. Wedderbume, imabashed at the re- 
proof, declared that he had said nothing he was not entitled 
to say, and that he should not shrink from saying again. 
To this the president rejoined to such effect as to extort from 
the young advocate the observation, that his lordship had 
said that as a judge which he durst not maintain as a man. 
The president immediately appealed to the court for pro- 
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tection, and Wedderbnme was desired to mi^ a most 
humiliating apology upon pain of deprivation. Tlds he re- 
solutely re^ed to do, and tearing his gown from his 
shoulders, declared he would never again enter a court as 
an advocate, where freedom of speech was forbidden him. 
He came to London, and commenced studying for the 
EnffUsh bar. Upon his arrival he was fond of associating 
with the wits. Foote, it seems, took a dislike tb him. 
" What can he mean by coming among us P" said the great 
wit ; " he is not only dull himself, but the eause of dumess 
in others." He speedily acquired an excellent practice ; so 
much s9, that his income in a few years exceeded that of 
Thurlow, who was reputed the leader of his court. La 
1771 he was appointed Solicitor-General, and it was in this 
capacity he had to appear before the Privy Council to 
oppose a petition from the House of Assembly of Massachu- 
sett's Bay, advocated by Franklin, and who was so severe^ 
attacked by Wedderbume that he never forgot or for- 
gave it. 

At the time of the riots in 1780, the Privy Council were 
convoked to advise on the measures necessary for quelling 
them. Doubts at that time were entertained h:sr lawyers, 
whether troops could legally fire on the people without the 
Eiot Act having in the first instance oeen read. Lord . 
Mansfield shrunk from committing himself by giving a de- 
cided opinion on the question. Wedderbume, then Attor- 
ney-G eneral, was called in, and stated in precise terms that 
it was perfectly legal for the military to disperse a riotous 
assembly by force, without readiog the Riot Act. " Is that 
your declaration of the law, as Attorney-General P" asked 
the King. "It is," replied Wedderbume. "Then draw 
up an order to that effect." Wedderbume immediately 
drew up ^e order, the King signed it, and Lord Amherst 
put down the riots the same evening. Shortly after this, 
Wedderbume was raised to the Chief Justiceship of the 
Common Pleas, and created a peer. Like Dunning, Wed- 
derbume was extremely vain of his person; and, like 
Dunning, was vain of a person which he was alone in ad- 
miring. Boswell once mentioned to Dr. Johnson, that bo^ 
Wedderbume and a Mr. Cator, a fnend of his, were very 
fond of looking at themselves in the fflass. " They do not 
surprise me at all by doing so," said the doctor ; " they see 
reflected in that glass men who have risen from almost the 
lowest* situations in life ; one to enormous riches, the other 
to everything that this world can give — rank, fame, and 

* This is not true of Wedderbume, who was of an ancieot 
fanuly, was well connected and edncated, and had always live^ in 
the best society in both London and Edinborgh. ' 
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fixrkme. They see, likewise, men who hare merited their 
adyancement by the exertion and improyement of tiiose 
talents which 6od hath giyen them ; and I see not why 
they should ayoid the mirror." Johnson, howeyer, was no 
admirer of Wedderbume. /.'Trying him," says Boswell, 
"by the test of his coUoqnial j^owers, Johnson had found 
him very defective. He once said to Sir Joshua Eeynolds, 
'This man has now been ten years about, and has made 
nothing of it,' meaning as a companion. He said to me ' I 
never heard anything from him m company that was at all 
striking ; and depend upon it, sir, it is when you come close 
to a man in conversation, that you discover what his real 
abilities are : to make a speech in a public assembly is a 
knack. Now I honour Thurlow, sir ; Thurlow is a fine 
fellow, he fairlv puts his mind to yours.' " 

Amongst the most celebrated advocates of his day 
was Law, afterwards Lord EUenborough, and Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench. An insurance case, in whidi 
he was engaged, is said to have been the first thing that 
brought him into notice. Having, upon that occasion, 
manuested an intimate and profound knowledge of mer- 
cantile law, and haying succeeded in obtaining a yerdict for 
his clients, he was afterwards usually retained by the great 
trading and commercial bodies of ^London, in aU legal pro- 
ceedings to which they became parties. Law had also the 
good fortune to obtain a brief in a cause still more impor- 
tant, and which proved the stepping-stone to the highest 
honours of his profession. It is well known that when 
Warren Hastingp was impeached by the House of Com- 
mons, the task of defending the ex-governor was proffered 
to Erskine, who declined it from an apprehension that it 
would inyolye him with his party, and especially with 
Fox, to whom he was deeply attached, politically and per- 
sonally. Sir Thomas Rumbold, who nad married Law's 
sister, upon this introduced Law to Hastings, and the 
young lawyer was ultimately intrusted with the conduct of 
the defence. He more than justified the expectation of his 
friends. His cautious and calculating spirit — ^his self-pos- 
session—his strong neryes, which aU the eloquence, and 
prejudice, and reputation, against which he had to strug- 
gle, never overcame— admirably qualified him to cope with 
Sie vehemence of Burke, the rich fancy of Fox, the pointed 
wit and sarcasm of Sheridan ; whilst, on the score of legal 
knowledge. Law had nothing to fear, althoudb enlisted 
against him were the abilities of Lawrence, JPigot, and 
Mansfield. In discharging the duties thus imposed upon 
him. Law succeeded in establishing a great constitutional 
principle, against which, Burke, speaking as the represen- 
tfitive of the Commons of England, had protested: he sue- 
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oeeded in proyinff that sitting as a court of jnstice, 
Lords were bound to adhere to the law— to respisct ifc' 
rules of evidence established by law— and to give i^ 
accused the benefit of eveiy technical objection that woutd 
avail him in Westminster Hall ! " The Commons of Eng: 
land," exclaimed Burke, " were not clerks, but laymen, sna; 
as such, pursued the ends of justice without the nicetie? oi| 
special pleading." He desired also, that the evidence upon^ 
each artide might be taken separately— a monstrous pro- 
position, which Law successfully combated. "It was,"- 
says one of his biographers, " most important for the inte- 
rest of the defendant that iiie whole evidence in support of 
all the charges should be heard before he entered on hi^ 
justification." With fiurke and Sheridan, Law came fre^- 
quently into collision. Having complained of the delay on 
the part of Burke and his assistants. Law observed *' thaf 
the right honourable manager always went in a circle, and 
never in a right line. They owed it to their common cha- 
racter to prevent unnecessary delay." " Common charac-i 
terl" exclaimed Burke, in a tone of hauteur, — "I can 
never suffer the dignity of the House of Commons to be 
implicated in the common character of the bar! Let the' 
learned counsel take care of his character — we know the 
dignity of our station !" When Law called upon the manager 
to retract an assertion he had made, and which the evidence 
had proved to be false, Burke replied, in a proud tone, 
"My Lords, the counsel deserves no answer!' Sheridan* 
stated that the treasure in the zenana of the Begum was* 
" an offering laid by the hand of piety upon the altar of thet 
saint." Law inquired, in a sarcastic tone, " how the Begum 
could be considered a saint, and how the camels — ^the better 
part of her treasures— were to be laid on an altar P" Sheri- 
dan, upon this, declared, "that it was the first time in Ids 
life that he ever heard of special pleading on a metaphor or 
a bill of indictment against a trope ; but such was the tunx 
of the honourable gentleman's mmd, that whenever he tried 
to be humorous, no jest was apparent, and when serious, 
no fact could be found."* Law s speech for the defence, 
* Law, some years after this, had an opportanity, which he did. 
not fail to seize, of repaying the sarcasm and ridicule he had to 
endure at Sheridan's hands. That Teraatik politician was examined 
hj him as a witness upon the trial of hdd Thanet, Mr. Cutlar 
Fergusson, and others, for a conspiracy and riot at Maidstone, in 
1798.- Law took ample revenge for past wrongs. Of this exami- 
nation, Sheridan used to give a poetical version ; and reported that 
when Law captiously observed, *^do pray answer my question- 
without point or epigram;" he replied, "you say true; your 
questions ar« without point or epigram.'* 
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wiuch oecupied the whole of lihree days, was a masterly dis- 
lectioa of the evidence which had been produced against 
Ids client, and contrasted remarkably, in its strict coherency 
— disdam of mere ornament— and display of legal know- 
ledge, with the brilliant declamation of his eloquent anta- 
ffonifitfi. Without doubt, his success upon this occasion was 
tae means of advancing his reputation greatlv in public 
estimation, and brought a large accession to his rapidly- 
increasing business. He had tHe advantage of Erskine, 
with whom he divided the business of the common law 
eourts, in consequence of his profound legal attainments. 
And even in questions which demand rather the tact and 
address of the advocate than the learning of the lawyer, 
Erskine sometimes found his rival formidable. In a trial 
at Manchester, an objection having been made to the admis- 
sion of some evidence, Erskine exclaimed, "Good G — ! 
where am IP" " In a British court of justice," coolly re- 
plied Law. " How is my client to be exculpated?" ** By 
fcgal evidence." " I stand, I stand," vociferated Erskine, 
"before the neople of England, for justice." "And I," 
spiritedly replied Law, " am equally before the people of 
iEngland, for the protection of the people of England ; if 
you rise in this tone, I can speak as loudly and as emphati- 
cally." But the two leaders mutually admired one another, 
and when the fierce contest was oyer, were ready to pay 
wiUine tribute to each other's merits. Law was selected 
out of the whole bar by Lord Kenyon as an object for his 
continual censure. Towards the rising lawyer the Chief 
Justice was not ashamed to display every species of indignity 
that he possibly could, often violating the common decen- 
cies of civilized life. Once, when he moved unsuccessfully 
for a new trial, he received from Slenvon the sarcastic 
observation, "Well, sir, you have aired your brief once 
more." 

Bichard Pepper Arden is said to have owed his success 
in ^e in a great measure to his youthful acquaintance 
with Mr. Pitt. They became acquainted through the acci- 
dental circumstance of their holding chambers on the same 
staircase in Stone Buildings, Lincoln*s-Inn. Arden was 
not amongst those happy few whose appearance in coiit 
was immediately followed by an overflow of business ; but 
his family connexions, which were both wealthj and nume- 
rous, while they gradually increased his practice, rendered 
its increase not a matter of actual necessity. He was, when 
young, made a Welsh judge. To his conduct, in this capa« 
city, a severe allusion was once made by Lord Thurlow, to 
whom Arden was personally obnoxious. On one occasiou 
^ w«# 9Jrpung in court a cacfe, b^ t)io ponrse of which t^r 
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age of a certain woman, mentioned in the affidavit, came m 
question. In the affidavit she was stated as being forty-five 
years old, but Arden believed her to be considerably older, 
Finding that his reasoning did not convince Mr. (afterwards 
Baron) Graham, the counsel on the other side, Arden ex- 
claimed, in his vivacious manner, " I'll lay you a bottle of 
wine—" Lord Thurlow's offended look reminded him of 
what he had said. " I b«ff your pardon, my lord, I really 
forgot where I was." " You thought you were in pour 
own cotirt, I suppose, Mr. Arden," growled the indignant 
Chancellor. At this time it was customary for barristers to 
"ride the circuit." The roads were not what MacAdam 
has made them since, and posting was therefore compara- 
tively^ rare. Arden used to tell a story of an adventure he 
had m purchasing a horse for this purpose. " Some yearg 
ago an action was brought against a gentleman of the bar 
respecting a horse he had bought for the circuit. The horse 
was taken home, and he mounted him to show his paces ; 
the animal would not stir a step ; he tried to turn him rouncU 
but he was determined not to go the circuit. The horse- 
dealer was informed of the animal's obstinacy, and waa 
asked how he ventured to sell him such a horse. 'Well,' 
said the dealer, *it can't be helped; give me back the 
horse ; give me 5^, and settle the matter.' The barrister 
refused, and advised him to send the animal to be broken 
by a rouffh-rider. * Bough-rider,' said the dealer, * he haii 
had rough-riders enough already.* * How came yon to sell 
me a horse that would not gor rejoined the lawyer. 'I 
sold vou one warranted sound, and sound he is,* concluded 
the dealer, * but as to his going, I never thought he would 
go, and I never said he would.' ' 

By Pitt's interest Arden was created successively Solicitor 
and Attorney-General, in connexion with which two offices 
he held the Chief- Justiceship of Chester. An absurd inci- 
dent occurred while he was Attorney-General, of which an 
account has been recorded by Mr. Reynolds :— " To refuse 
or grant a patent for a new invention is peculiarly within 
ike province of the Attorney-General, who does not usually 
exercise a very strict surveillance. A French count having 
discovered the means of creating an impelling power, by 
the aid of an artificial wind, counteracting the effects of the 
natural wind. Baron Pilnitz thought that this balloon would 
be seen sailing like a ship, and applied for a patent. The 
Attorney-General, naturally surprised at this extraordinary 
application, desired an interview, and my father being out 
of town, I was compelled to conduct the count to Mr. 
Arden'fl chambers, in Portugal-street, when the following 

irious converBation ensued— 'Pray, what does iiiis nbsurd 
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Application meanP' ' Mean, sir/ 1 repeated with some snr- 
pnse, 'it means that b^ artificial wind, counteracting thd 
effects of the natnral wind, we can direct balloons/ * And 
what then ?' * What then, sir P' * Ay, what then?' * Why, 
sir,' I replied with great consequence and volubility, * we 
shall not only raise botany to the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion, by transplanting firesh roots and plants from ond 
country to another ; we shall not only raise the sieges of 
garrisons by introducing armed men and pr oyis ions, at our 
pleasure, but we shall discover the North- vfest passage.* 
•Ay,* interrupted the Attorney-General, scarcely able to 
suppress his laughter, * and in your mightv wisdom not only 
defraud the customs and excise, but annihilate the revenue 
arising from the post-office. Pooh! nonsense! artificial 
wind (laughing heartily) stufi*, who is to supply the wind? 
Your client there P' The baron seeing the Attorney-General, 
as he conceived, delighted, smiling said, ' L'Aavocat-G6- 
n§ral, que dit-il, Mons. Frederic?* I replied in bad French, 
made worse bjr confusion, * H demande, baron, si vous 6teg 
le personne qui fait le vent flatulent.' ' Diable !' exclaimed 
the baron. The Attorney-Greneral then rose, bowed, and 
coolly desired me to tell my father that the baron's was 
less a case for a lawyer than a physician.' " 

As an advocate, John Scott, better known as Lord Eldon, 
faUed to acquire any considerable fame. As his practice 
lay chiefly in Chancery, he had not much opportunity for 
displaying anything like forensic oratory ; but he had the 
opportumty, which he seized, of manifesting that tact and 
discretion, which as much, if not much more than eloquence, 
go to the composition of an accomplished advocate. His 
manner of addressing the rough old Chancellor, Thurlow, 
was de&rential and respectful. He would rise with an air 
of feigned embarrassment, and wait until a surly nod would 
teU liim tbat the Chancellor was ready to hear him. . Art- 
fully directing his observations as much to the judge as to 
the cause, he generally managed to obtain the Chancellor's 
attention; and by never pushing his argument when he 
found it displeasing to Thurlow, concilmted his regard. 
Scott, however, distinguished himself as a lawyer rather 
than as an advocate. The ready wit, the rapid elocution, 
the intimate knowledge of the world, which is essential to 
success in the nisi prius advocate, Scott did not possess. 
YHien leader of the Northern Circuit, he was asked by a 
young barrister, about to travel that circuit, what books it 
was advisable he should bring with him, he replied, ' The 
best you can take is * Joe Miller.' " Home Tooke declared 
that if he were to be tried again, he would plead guilty, 
rather than hear Scott's long i^t>^<^^^> ^2^6 ^f which laat^d 

F 2 
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nine hou/rsi Wlian Attomey-Greneral, He is udmittod^ 
have beliaved with much lenity in state prosecutionB. Aim 
the trial of Thomas Hardy for high treason, the following 
circumstance occurred — we ffive it in his own words. 
** After a trial of many days, the jury retired to delibeirate} 
upon their return their names were called over. I sh^^ 
never forget that awful moment. ' Grentlemen of the jcuy,'' 
said the clerk of arraigns, ' are you agreed in your verdict? 
what say you— is Thomas Hardy guilty of high treason, ci 
which he stands indicted, or is he not guilty P' * Not ^ruiltgr/ 
in an audible tone, was the answer. It was received in 
court silently, and without noise— all was still— but the 
shout of the people was heard down the whole street. The 
door of the jury-box was opened for the jurymen to retire^ 
the crowd separated for them as the saviours of their 
country. I was preparing to retire, when Mr. Garrow 
said, 'Do not, Mr. Attorney, pass that tall man at the end 
of the table.* 'And why not?' said Mr. Law, who stood 
next. ' He has been here,' answered Mr. Grarrow, ' duni^ 
the whole trial, with his eyes constantly fixed on the 
Attomey-Greneral.* * I will pass him,' said Mr. Law. 
' And so will 1/ was my rejoinder. As we passed, the mail 
drew back. When I entered my carriage, the mob rushed 
forward, crying, * That's he, drag him out.' Mr. Ersklne, 
from whose carriage the mob had taken off the horses to 
draw him home in triumph, stopped the people, saying, *I 
will not go without the Attorney-General.' I instcSiily 
addressedthem : * So you imagine that if you kill me, ycm 
will be without an Attomey-Greneral P Before ten o'clodc 
to-morrow there will be a new Attorney, by no means so 
favourably disposed to you as I am.' I heard a friend in 
lie crowd exclaim, 'Let him alone, let him alone!* They 
separated, and I proceeded. "When I reached my house, in 
Grower-street, I saw close to my door the tall man wl^ 
stood near me in court. I had no alternative. I instant^ 
went up to him. * What do you want P* I said. * Do not be 
alarmed,' he answered, ' Ihave attended in court during ^e 
whole of the trials. I know my own strength, and am 
resolved to stand by you. You once did an act of gre^t 
kindness to my father. Thank God, you are safe at home ; 
may He bless and protect you!' He instantly disappeared^' 
At the trial of Home Tooke, Scott, who prosecuted im 
Attomey-Greneral, declared, in imdertaking the prosecu- 
tion, he bad been guided by the dictates of his conscience, 
and expressed his nope that, after he was gone, his children 
might feel that in leaving them an example of public pro- 
bity, he had left them an inheritance far more preciQos 
fhan any acquiai^iQix of property q^ llo^our he mi^t oe^ 
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teMtk ih&ta. In repeating these worcLi, Sir John Soott 
ned tears, and, to the surprise of the court, Mitford, the 
S^citor-Genend, wept also. " What on earth," said some 
<«e to Home Tooke, " can Mifford be crying for P" " At 
the thooght of the little inheritance that poor Scott is likely 
to leave his children !" was Tooke's reply. 
, As an advocate, Scott was immeasurably inferior to Mr. 
Serjeant Cockle, whose powers of persuasion were so great, 
that he obtained the appellation of " the almighty of the 
north. '** A person who had a cause about to be tried at one of 
the assize towns on the northern circuit, attended a consults^ 
tion of his coxmsel ; but, in spite of the favourable view 
they took of his case, he seemed by his dolorous visage to 
apprehend a failure. At length he exclaimed, "I am 
much obliged to you, gentlemen— I am much obliged to 
you — ^but it won't do— it can't do — ^the almighty is against 
jate I" ** Are you mad, man P" exclaimed the leader, amazed 
at the extraordinary- speech. " What has the Almighty to 
^o with vour caser" " I don't mean Almighty Grc^, sir," 
replied the client. " I mean Serjeant Cockle— he's o' t'other 
side." An action was brought by a builder at Battle, to 
recover the amount of his bill for building a house. A sur- 
veyor was examined to prove that the work had been pro- 
perly executed ; and, according to the custom of his craft, 
he delivered his evidence in a tone of pompous conceit. 
Cockle, in examining him, treated him with an air of mock 
respect, which made him believe that the seijeant admitted 
his pretensions, and estimated him at the value he set upon 
himself. Cockle begged him to produce the original of the 
estimate he had made of the work charged. It was accord- 
* Serjeant Cockle's conTiyial powers were most remarkable. He 
"vas onoe retained in a very important case to be tried at York, and 
attended & consultation tiie night previously to determine on the 
Sne of defence. To the consternation of his client, the Seijeant 
entered the room in a state of intoxication, and plainly showed 
that he was in no condition to attend to any business. He assured 
the attorney, howerer, that '*all would be right in the mornings" 
an assurance which did not give him much comfort. Cockle then 
tied a wet napkin round his head, and desired his junior, Mr. 
Maude, to inform him of the principal points in the case. After 
this, he went to sleep for a few hours, and presented himself in tiie 
court next morning as fresh and ready as if he had passed the 
aight in a very different manner. He cross-examined the wit- 
nesses with his usual tact and judgment, and his address to the 
court was as spirited and as forcible as any he had ever deliyered. 
Ifot only did he succeed in obtaining a verdict for his dient, but is 
' hiA to have distinguished himself in a greater degree than he ha^^ 
'<#er ^»e before. 
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ingly handed him. It stated the names of the plaintiff 
and defendant, the yarious items of the charge, and con* 
eluded, " I value at the sum of 350^. the above work done 
at Battle, in the county of Sussex." When the seijeant ad- 
dressed the jury, he did so in the following words : " Gen» 
tlemen, a surveyor is an anomalous kind of animal ; he can 
neither think, nor speak, nor write hke a common per- 
son. His perfect conviction of his own importance is 
shown in every word he utters, and in every sentence he 
writes, even to the making out of a carpenter's bill. This 
puppet surveyor is not content with givmg his estimate in 
plain language, and signed with his name ; he must assume 
the style of an ambassador, and subscribe as an envoy would 
a treaty of ^eace. Look at the estimate and bill ; he sets 
out the particulars of the charge, which he pronounces to 
be of the value of 350?. for carpenter's wprk — ^that is plain 
English ; but how does he conclude P In the dignified lan- 
guage of diplomacy; 'Done at Battle, in the county of 
Sussex ;' signed as our ambassador at Paris would conclude 
a treaty of peace for Great Britain." In examining wit- 
nesses, Cockle never browbeat or intimidated, he luways 
put them in good humour with themselves, and then drew 
from them admissions fatal to his opponents. 

Mr. Serjeant Bond resembled him in many particulars. 
They were both frequentlypitted against Serjeant Leblanc, 
over whom, with his formal starched manner, which always 
raised a doubt of sincerity, they both had, at least at ndfi 

f rites, a very decided advantage. Bond, who was born in 
urrey, had a very large practice at the sessions there, and 
was fond of making allusions to ** my native county," which 
never failed with Surrey juries. He succeeded in establish- 
ing in tibat county a reputation equal to that which Cockle 
possessed in the l^orth : and many a jury has been known 
to give as its verdict, " We find for Seijeant Bond, and 
costs !" 

Greater than these, as an advocate, was the famous 
iErskine. His nerve and courage were unequalled ; and no 
consideration would ever induce him to forbear from trying 
any point which he considered would benefit his client. His 
style of si)eaking was declamatory, but not diffuse — ^his 
vivid imagination supplied him with forcible images, which, 
clothed in language of transparent beauty, never failed to 
carry the jury along with him. 

He would often take laudanum to assist him in speaking. 
It strengthened his fancy, and enabled him to make those 
brilliaiit appeals to the iury, in which his great powers were 
best discovered. Much of his eloquence he owed to his 
high animal spirits ; wiUiout which let no one hope to be a 
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greaJb oraior. His cftrefulness in getting up his cases was 
lemarkable, altkough he was fond of pretenaing that he did 
ereiy thing in obedience to the mere impulses of the moment. 
He was not only great on great occasions ; in cases of infe- 
rior importance^ where dazzHng eloouence would have been 
oat of place, he was judicious and enective. He had all the 
timid susceptibiUties of genius. When speaking, he would 
look round to the bar for encouragement. Once, looking 
at Garrow, and not perceiving any sign of approbation on 
his countenance, Erskine whSpered to him, *' Who do you 
think can get on with that d--d wet blanket-face of yours 
before him P" In addressing a jury, he observed a barrister 
sitting near him, whose mouth nature in her wisdom had 
been pleased to contort. " If that fellow is not removed," 
he said in a low tone to some one near him, " I shall cer- 
tainly sit down." He examined witnesses with great dis- 
cretion, and succeeded ver^r happily in turning such as dis- 
played great self-conceit into deserved ridicule. Cross- 
examining a person who travelled for a great London house, 
Erskine asked him " if he were not a rider ?" " I am a 
traveller, sir/* rephed the witness, with an air of ofFended 
importance. " Indeed, sir ; and pray are you not addicted 
to the failing usually imputed to travellers?'* Erskine was 
on one occasion counsel for the defendant in an action 
brouffht to recover the value of a quantity of whalebone, 
the ^fence to which was, that the whalebone was of infe* 
nor quality to what it was asserted. The witness by whom 
Erskine hoped to establish his case was so stupid that he 
appeared not to know the difference between tnick whale- 
bone and long whalebone. At length, driven to desperation, 
Erskine exclaimed, " Whjr, man, you seem not to know the 
difference between what is thick and what is long. Now 
I'll tell you the difference. You are a thick-headed fellow, 
but you are not a long-headed fellow." He was once re- 
tained for a Mr. Bolt, whose character was impugned by 
Mingay, who was counsel on the other side. " GenUemen," 
said jSrskine, in repl^, " the plaintiff's counsel has taken 
"very unwarrantable hberties with m^ client's good name, 
representing him as Htigious and unjust ; so far, however, ' 
from this being his character, he j^oes by the name of BoU 
Upriaht .'" Erom Mr. Espinasse is borrowed the following 
anecofote : — ^A Mr. Bippingham, an old attorney from the 
east end of town, was a client of mine and Erskine's. He 
was a worthy old-fashioned man, particularly attached to 
the style of dress of his younger days, and retaining it un- 
altered, despite the changes of fashion. His whole dress 
was for that reason grotesque, but his wig especialhr so. It 
had two large side curls, and a queue or pigtail, of at least 
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the leDgtb of eighteen inches, appended to it. This hxax^ 
half-way down fiippinffham's back, and was the subject en 
a constant joke by Erskine, with our old client, as he sat m 
court before him. A cause was tried at Guildhall, while 
Bippingham was so seated. The principal witness was a 
very eminent surveyor near Grays' Inn, a Mr. Wigg. His 
name was much played upon by Mr. Bearcroft, in urging 
the credit due to him. When Erskine got up for the de- 
fendant: "Gentlemen," said he, "you have had quite 
enough, I think, of the wig, and * thereby hangs a tale :* " 
at the same time seizing Eippingham's pigtail close to his 
poll, he cocked it upright at the back of his head with ludi- 
crous eflfect. 

He is said never to have cared for consultations. Mr* 
Espinasse mentions his accompanying a client one evening 
to Erskine's chambers. In the room into which they were 
shown were between thirty and forty phials, each contain-, 
ing a slip of geranium. When Erskme came in, he said, 
" Espinasse, do you know how many sorts ofgeraniums there 
areP " Not I, truly," was the reply. "There are above 
a hundred," said he ; and then, much to the annoyance of 
the solicitor present, launched out into a long dissertation 
upon the various merits of each kind. At length he stopped, 
and said, "Espinasse, now state the case, for I have no 
time to read my brief." Mr. Espinasse did so, and there, 
the consultation ended. The anxious attorney, however, 
had the pleasure next morning of hearing his case admi- 
rably argued by Erskine — " eveiy point put with accuracr(r» 
and enforced with eloquence." As an evidence of his indif- 
ference to the etiquette of the profession, it is stated that 
he taught his favourite dog. Toss, to sit up in a chair with 
his fore-paws nlaced before him on the table; he would 
then tie one of nis bands round the dog's neck, put an open 
book between his paws, and introduce him in this attitude 
to his clients. 

Sir Yicary Gibbs, or, as he was nicknamed. Sir Vinofar 
Gibbs, although his career was scarcely such as to bring him 
within the scope of our chapter on " early struggles, waa 
in the truest sense of the words the child of his own deeds. 
Bom the son of an Exeter apothecary, his success arose in 
no degree from his family connexions ; but we are not in- 
formed that he suffered at sm^ period of his life any of 
those sad privations through which so many of our eminent 
lawyers have passed in their way to wealth and fame. He 
abstained from all the amusements of town during hia 
pupHage, devoting himself wholly to the study of his pro- 
fession. He practised for nearly twelve years under tba 

V, rising slowly into notice. After his call he came into 
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itery considerable practice, especially in mercantile eases. 
16 the law of wliich lie had particularly demoted himself. 
He was first brought into public notice by holding a brief 
imder Erskine, in the trials of Hardy and Home Tooke, 
acquitted on the charge of high treason in 1794. It was at 
Home Tooke's special request Gibbs was engaged on this 
occasion ; for Tooke was well aware that his case might 
need not only an eloquent advocate, but also a good lawyer; 
and that however admirably Erskine would perform the 
part of the former, he was by no means equally qualified for 
the latter. In his reply, Erskine warmly acknowledged the 
assistance he had received firom Gibbs. " I stood here," he 
said, *' not alone, indeed, but firmly and ably supported by 
my honourable, excellent, and learned friend.* Here he 
was interrupted by a noise in the court. " I am too much 
used to pubuc life, he continued, "to be at all disconcerted 
by any of these little accidents, and, indeed, I am rather 
pad that any interruption gives me the opportunity of re- 
potting a sentiment so very dear to me. I stood up here, 
not alone, but ably and manfully supported by this excel- 
lent friend who sits by me." in 1805, Gibbs was made 
Solicitor-General, and afterwards Attorney-General. His 
Attorney-Generalship was chiefly distinguished by the 
number of ex-officio informations which he filed against the 
press. Within three years he filed informations against 
seventy persons, while in the thirty years preceding 1791 
(Mily seventy persons had been prosecuted altogether. " Sir 
[Richard Fmhps," so writes Sir Kichard himself, "was wit- 
ness in a cause in which Sir Yicary asserted, in his coarse 
way, that if any publisher bought a book without consult- 
ing reviews in regard to former works of the same author, 
he was the greatest fool in Christendom, and ought not to 
beaJlowed to walk about without a keeper. SirEichard, 
however, said he never read them. A few days afterwards, 
th^ were in the diawing-room at St. James's. Sir Yicary 
QiSbhe, at a great distance across a crowd of heads, recog- 
nised the sherifiF by a continuance of cordial salutations, 
which were at first gravely received, and not returned ; but 
in a few minutes he bustled through the thronff, and held 
oat his hand. The sheriff smiled, and remarked that, after 
all which had passed in the papers, it was strange to see 
them in that attitude. 'Pshaw, sir, do you think I regard 
newspapers?' 'Yet,' rejoined Sir Eichard, * you have as great 
an interest in them as a publisher in reviews.' ' You are rights 
jvn are ri^ht, sir ; but you must not expect a pleader to be 
always logical. The man must be distinguished from the 
advocate ; I hope we are friend^ and shall continue so.' " 
Waspish and restless as was Gibbs's temper, in this in- 
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stance his anxiety to become reconciled with that most con- 
oeited of Pythagoreans showed a right spirit. 

Having bat little humour and no wit, his efforts to appear 
jocose were ludicrous enough. They provoked laughter, it 
is true ; but the laugh was eU, not with, him. A clergy* 
man, reftised by his diocesan a licence to a lectureship, on 
the ground he had preached against Infant Baptism, applied 
to the Kind's Bench for a mandamus, filing at the same 
time affidavits to the effect that his preaching had induced 
many people to bring their infants to the font who had not 
done so before. This denial reminded him, the Attorney- 
General observed, of a nurse, who, in cutting some br^id 
and butter for a child, happened to let the bread fall, and 
exclaimed, in a pet, "rot me loaf;" the child reported the 
exclamation to the mother, when the nurse not only denied 
the words, but declared she had said "bless the bread." 
Gibbs, although an admirable advocate, where clear logical 
statements and mere ingenuity were required, was not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the world to be effective, in cases 
where feelings were to be appealed to, and sympathies ex- 
cited. He said once, " What can a girl of seventeen know 
of loveP It is preposterous to suppose such a thin^ pos- 
sible!" His studious habits in the early part of lus life 
had debarred him from the opportunity of acquiring much 
knowledgje on such a subject. When he appeared as nro- 
secutor, m a case arising out of a riot in a theatre, Mr, 
Scarlett complained that he had not made sufficient allow- 
ance for the mipatience of an audience, — ^imputing this to 
his ignorance of theatrical matters. It was with some 
warmth Gibbs rebelled the imputation, and gravely asserted 
that he had been in a theatre when a young man. Tovrards 
attorneys Gibbs nourished feelings akin to anything but 
Christian charity. He used to call them the prowling 
jackals, the predatory pilot-fish of the law. Once, while 
addressing the court m an action, in which the attorney of 
one of the parties had played a very disreputable paii^ 
Gibbs suddenly exclaimed, looking at his victim, "Does 
any of ^ou want a dirty job to be done P There stands Mi. 
Channmg, the attomev, ready to do it." The judge stopped 
him ; but Gibbs would not desist. " I wUl not be silenced : 
the fellow deserves to be exposed, and I will expose him." 
While on the circuit, an attorney late one night bi^Dught 
him a heavy brief: Gibbs snatched it from his hand. Is 
all this evidence?" he inquired, in a sharp, quick tone. 
" No, sir ; forty paces are my observations," was the reply. 
" Point out your observations." It was done ; and Gibbf, 
tearing out the sheets, thrust them into the Bie, and look- 
ing the attorney maliciously in the face; exclaimed, *' Ihe«e 
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go yotip observations I" Towards the bar he did not show 
a very ooiuteops spirit. At consultations with his brethren, 
after stating his own view of the case, he went through the 
aeremony of asking their opinions, but took care to let them 
know he held it a ceremony only, and that his mind was 
made up. In court his demeanour was not much more gra^ 
eioas. upon one occasion he received a severe, but well- 
merited reproof for his assuming and contemptuous bearinff . 
ICr. Topping was retained as counsel against him ; and, 
disgusted with the i>resumptuous and overbearing tone of 
Gibbs, adverted to it most severely in his address to the 
imy, summing up his observations with the well-known 
lines — 

** he doth bestride the narrow world 

Like a coIobsus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
7o find ourselves dishonourable graves. *' 

. The tone and gesture with which this was delivered and 
enforced is not to be described. On the bench SirVicary 
Gibbs is said to have shown greater mildness of character, 
and to have in some measure renounced that habit of 
snarling and cavilling while at the bar which detracted 
from his usefulness as an advocate, and his credit as a man. 
How £ar this was the case may be guessed at from the fol- 
lowing anecdote. A friend of Serjeant Bunnington, who 
had never before visited the Common Fleas, having one dav 
accompanied the serjeant to that court, was amused with 
hearing the judges and counsel addressing each other as 
brothers ;* and observed it was the first example he had 
found of Shakspeare's line, — 

** We few — WQ happy few— we band of brothers." 

Ebnat IY. Aot IT. So. 3. 

•* We have a different version of that here," said Run* 
nmgton; "it is, *we, few happy, band of brothers.*" 
'*• Whom doyou mean by the * few happy P' " inquired the 
visitor. ** Those who have no business," said the serieant ; 
" for they do not come in contact with Gibbs." A king's 
seijeant, since promoted to the bench, is said once to have 

* In former times, in the Court of Common Pleas, the counsel 
and the judges were constantly coming into collision. A particu- 
larly testy judge of tbat court, addressing a serjeant who was 
arguing before him, as ''Brother,'* a stranger remarked that he 
had never before heard a judge apply that fraternal epithet to a 
eounsel. " Oh, sir," said one of them, " it is nothing uncommon ; 
tttey on hroth«r»— that is, hrothers^n-law,'* 
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exclaimed, " I wish Sir Yicary would knock me dow& iC. 
once, and not keep continually pinching me." . 'I . 

Mr. Garrow, the son of a schoolmaster at Bamet, was fot 
some time in the office of an attorney in the city. When j| 
law student, he was a member of, and frequent debater a^ 
the celebrated EobinHood Society, at which Burke was, vt> 
his early days, a constant attendant. It was in this plac^ 
that Garrow acquired that knowledge of life and mannetli 
which enabled nim to cope successfully with the acuta 
Topping and the brilliant Erskine. He distinguished him- 
self very shortly after he was called in the prosecution, at 
the Old Bailey, of a notorious sharper, who had stolen Ik 
bill of exchange, under pretence of getting it discounted 
The prisoner had retained some of the ablest counsel at thd 
bar, and the leader, presuming on Garrow's youth and in- 
experience, declared, in a presuming tone, that the fact, aa , 
proved, did not amount to a felony. Garrow replied with 
so much readiness and point, that the presiding judge (Mr. 
J. Heath) left the case to the jury, reserving the point or law 
for tiie consideration of the twelve judges, by whom the 
conviction was affirmed. Of this circumstance, whicb 
brought Garrow at once into notice, he was reminded in 
after life. Some years subsequently, when at the height of 
his reputation, he was examining a witness in the £ing'4i 
Bench, and among other questions he asked him if he were 
not a fortune-teller. ''I am not," rephed the witnesaz 
"but I can tell yours." "What is that to beP" asked 
Granrow. " Why, sir, as you made your first speech at tbe 
Old Bailev, so you will make your last there." "Wit- 
ness !" exclaimed Lord Kenyon, quite scandalized, " I shall 
commit you for your insolence. "Take care, mylord^* 
was the answer, " that you do not commit yourself. 

Ob another occasion, Garrow was examining an old 
spinster, for the purpose of provinff the tender of a certain 
sum of money having been made, but found some difficult 
in making out his case. Jekyll, who was in court at ibfi 
time, scribbled the following epigram, and threw it over to 
him:— 

* * Gftrrow, submit — ^that tougb old jado 
Will never prove a tender maid /** 

It used to be said of Grarrow that he was not only an ad- 
Tocate, but an actor; and that when silent he did not ceaa0 
addressing the jury by the change in his features. 

The reputation of Mr. Jekyll has extended far beyond 

the limits of Westminster ELall and the Westminstdc* 

"Circuit. In an age of wits, he was esteemed a wit; lU^ 

though, with the usual liberality of the public, the credit 
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if Qumy a hon mot has been awarded liim which was not 
ilErfJr nia own, sufficient evidence has been preseired of his 
jnexnaastible fimd of fanciful humoar, to lend colour to the 
fraud. Once Erskine, whose irritable constitution sub- 
jected him at times to die attacks of hypochondria, with a 
ttehxTmose yisage, addressed him in the court of King's 
^nch, complaimng "That he had a severe pain in his 
bowels, and he had tried remedy after remedy without ob- 
taining relief." *'A pain in your bowels?" exclaimed 
Jekyli, "a pain in your bowels? Gret yourself made 
Attomey-Greneral, Erskine, and then ^ou will have no 
bowels at all !" The following ^*e?^ d* esprit is not unworthy 
bis reputation. Lord Eldon, it should be observed, always 
pronounced the word lien as though it were lyon, and Sir 
AJ^tur Pigott pronoxmced the same word lean. On thia 
jekyU wrote — 

** Sir Arthur, Sir Artlmr, why, what do you meaa 
By saying the chancellor's lion is lean ; 
• . D'ye think that his kitchen's so bad as all that. 

That nothing within it can ever get fat V 

"A little fellow, who had scarcely any business, was one 
day endeavouring to get the judge to attend to a motion he 
wanted to make — ^but it was no use ; he never could catch 
the iudffe's eye. JekyU looking at the bench, said, in no 
subdued tone, **2>tf minimis non curat lex." A Welsh 
judge, famous both for his neglect of personal cleanliness 
andhis insatiable desire for place, was once addressed by 
Mr. Jekyll : " Mv dear sir, as you have asked the minister 
&>r everything else, why have you never asked him for a 
piece of soap and a nail-brush?" Some one told Jekyll 
ihat he had been down into Lord Kenyon*s kitchen, and 
saw his spits shinmg as bright as if they had never been 
used. "Why do you mention his spit?" retorted the 
humourist; "you must know that nothing turns upon 
that." In reference to the same jud^e, Jekyll observed, 
-tfxat "It is lent all the year round in lus kitchen, and pas- 
sion week in his parlour." An attorney named Else, rather 
diminutive in his stature, and not particularly respectable in 
his character, once met Mr. Jekyll : " Sir," said he, " I hear 
you have called me a pett^ogging scoundrel. Have you 
4one so, sir ?" " Sir," replied JekyU, with a look of con- 
teanpt, "I never said you were a pettyfogger or a scoun- 
'dtel, but I said that you were little else .'" 

. It is related of Mr. Serjeant Hullook, afterwards raised 
ibo the Bench of the Court of Exchequer, that he was con- 
'cemed in a cause of great importance, in which he was in- 
jtructed not to produce a certain deed unless it were abso^ 
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lately necessary. Either from forgetftdness^ or firofn a 
desire to terminate the matter at once, Hullock early in the 
cause produced the deed, which, upon examination, ap- 
peared to have been forged by the client's attorney. !Mx. 
Justice Baylev, who was trying the cause, desired the deed 
to be impounded, in order mat it might become the subject 
of a prosecution ; before this could be done, Mr. HtiTboIr 
said he wished to inspect it, and on its being handed to 
him, returned it to his bag. The judee remonstrated^ but 
in vain: "No earthly power,** said Mr. Hullock, ''shall 
induce me to surrender it. I hare incautiously ^t A 
fellow-creature's life in peril, and though I acted to the best 
of my discretion, I should nerer be happy again should a 
fatal end ensue!" The judge still continued to reuKRi* 
strate, but declined to act until he had consulted the other 
judge. The consultation came too late, the deed was, in the 
meantime, destroyed, and the rascally attorney escaped. 
Too much praise, however, cannot be given to the honest 
and intrepid advocate. 
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CHAFTEE IV. 

TSCB BINCH AND THX WOOLSACK. 

isst independence and inte^ty of our judges is one of the 
oomer-stones of our liberties.' Even in the worst times, 
when the corruption of ipublic men was well-nigh universal, 
instances of judicial firmness and uprightness may be 
<^scovered, presenting a yiyid contrast to the prevailing de- 
paravity. 

In the famous case of ship-money, the judges were ahnost 
QBanimous for the king. Mr. Justice Croke, however, de- 
clared that he believed the law to be opposed to the claims 
of the crown. Finding, however, that the opinions of his 
brethren were against him, and conscious that his resis- 
tukoet while it would fail in obtaining judgment for the de- 
f^dant, would involve the loss of his own place, and the 
ruin of his family, he at last resolved to give way, and to 
concur with the other judges in deciding in favour of the 
crown. " A few days before he was to argue," says White- 
lock, " upon discourse with some of his nearest relations, 
aad most serious thoughts of this business," having inti- 
mated his intention of giving way, his wife, who was a very 
' d him, " that she hoped he would 



. _ 1 and pious woman, told him, " that she hoped he would 
3o nothing against his conscience for fear of any danger or 
prejudice to her or his family ; and that she would be con- 
tented to suffer want or any misery with him, rather than be 
an occasion for him to do or say anything against his judg- 
ment and conscience." To his eternal honour and our great 
benefit, Croke, when the hour of danger arrived, decided as 
his conscience directed, and thus saved his memory from 
the obloquy in which his colleagues became justly involved. 
David Jenkins, a Welsh judge in the time of Charles I., 
when the rebellion first broke out, imprisoned and other- 
wise punished, as guilty of high treason, many persons who 
had taken up arms against the king. Having himself been 
captured by the parliamentary forces, he was brought up 
to London, and committed to the Tower. Whitelock 
mentions that when he was brought before the Court 
of Chancery to answer to a bill that had been filed against 
him, he courageously told the court, " that he ought not, 
and would not, submit to the power of the court; for 
it was no court, and their seal was counterfeit." Por this 
he was committed to Newgate, and was afterwards im- 
peached for high treason by the House of Commons. On 
being brought before the house, the intrepid 6ld judge re 
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fiued to kneel at the bar, telling the house that "he denied 
their authority, and that they wronged the king, and that 
although they pretended to protect the law, there could be 
no law without a king," and " used," says Whitelock, " hi^ 
expressions against the parliament and their authority." 
For his boldness, the house fined him £1000, and ordered 
him to be again committed to Newgate, whence he waa 
transferred to Wallingford Castle. An act was afterwards 
passed for his trial in the Hi^h Court of Justice, and every 
effort was made to induce mm to submission, and a recog!- 
nition of the usurping powers. Several members of the 
House of Commons waited on him for this purpose, but the 
sturdy Welshman was inflexible. At last he was told that, 
if he continued thus obdurate, he would be marched to ex- 
ecution. " So be it," he exultingly exclaimed ; " but I shall 
suffer with Magna Charta under one arm and the Bible 
under the other!" 

Dr. Parr has observed, that to say of a judge that he waa 
incorrupt was hardly to eulogize him. To the purity with 
which justice is and has been administered between man and 
man in this country, may be with justice ascribed the rapid 
process towards a free and enlightened government which 
IS discernible throughout our history. 

To Sir Matthew Hale's integrity and independence a 
very competent witness has borne very honourable testi- 
mony. "I remember," says Dryden, in his Essay on Satire, 
"a saying of King Charles II. on Sir Matthew Hale, who 
was doubtless an uncorrupt and upright man, that his ser- 
vants were sure to be cast on a trial which was heard before 
him ; not that he thought the judge was possibly to be 
bribed, but that his integrity ntight be too scrupulous ; and 
that the causes of the crown were always suspicious, when 
the privileges of subjects were concerned." A circumstance 
mentioned by Roger North confirms this statement. " A 
courtier who nad a cause to be tried before him got one to go 
to him, as from the king, to speak for favour to his adver- 
sary, and so carried his point ; for the Chief Justice could 
not think any person to be in the right that came so unduly 
recommended. At the assizes in Cardiganshire, in 1832, 
the defendant in an action sent a statement of his case, wit^ 
a ten-pound note enclosed, addressed to Mr. Justice (now 
Baron) Alderson, at his lodgings. When the learned judge 
next day took his seat on the bench, he mentioned what he 
had received the evening before, and declared his intentimi 
of placing the letter in the hands of the Attorney-General 
for the purposes of a prosecution against the offender. It 
having, however, been intimated to him that the offenoe 
bad been the result nether of ignorance than of prime, tihe 
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jadge retnmed the money, censured the defendant, and 
ttreed to allow the matter to drop. It has, however, been 
tmispered that, at a comparatively late period, efforts were 
Bude to tamper with the mtegrity of the judges. Mr. Jus- 
tice Tates, it has been said, was one whose virtue was thus 
assailed. But he turned a deaf ear to all the solicitations 
tjf the minister, and rejected his overtures with scorn and 
contempt. Surprised at his firmness, we are told his 
tempter procured a letter from the sovereign to be sent to 
Inm ; but he, when he received it, suspecting something 
wrong, returned it unopened. In 1767, ministerial influence 
was exercised very hberally amongst the judges. It is said 
fhe means adopted was giving them lottery tickets, and Mr. 
^Fustice Aston was actually seen to dispose of one of his in 
^Change Alley. When upbraided with such conduct, he 
-tooUy replied, " I think, sir, I have as good a right to sell 
my tickets as my brother "Willes." Perhaps, however, 
scandal has been too busy with the characters of these 
learned judges. 

• Exalted as is the dignity of the judge, his labours are 
ievere, his responsibility heavy. He is often placed in such 
situations as req^uire from him the utmost control of his 
feelings, while his daily occupations demand the constant 
exercise of the highest faculties of his mind. Sir George 
Eooke had once to preside at the trial of a yoimg woman, 
who was charged with having stolen a saw, valued at ten- 
pence, from an old-iron shop. The evidence was clear 
against her ; but it was proved she had committed the 
tjffence from the pressure of extreme want. The jury felt 
the hardship of the case, and the cruelty of punishing with 
•everity an offence committed under such circumstances ; 
and, despite the clearness of the evidence, consulted for 
some Httle time in doubt together. At length, however, 
-thejr agreed, and the foreman rising with evident agitation, 
xkiivered their verdict — Gtuilty. Upon this, Mr. Justice 
ifiooke addressed them in the following terms : — " Gentle- 
inen of the jury, the verdict which you nave given is a very 
proper verdict. Under the circumstances of the case you 
eould have given no other. I perceive the reluctance with 
l^Mch you have given it. The court, sympathising with 
you in the unhappy condition of the prisoner, will inflict the 
lightest punishment the law will allow. The sentence is 
that the prisoner be fined one shilling and be discharged ; 
and if she has not one in her possession, I mil give her one 
fat the purpose." The audience, jury, and counsel, showed 
liow deeply they were moved by the language of the vene- 
-fiible judge. However, " A popular judge," says Bacon, 
intending thereby a judge who looks not so much to the law 
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aj9 to popular applause, " is a deformed thing." This is A 
character which has been fdven, but by an un&dendly writer, 
to Sir Matthew Hale. Alluding to the cause in the Slip's 
Bench, Boger North says, " It was tried, I think, twice, 
but I am sure once before the Lord Chief Justice Halcfwiio* 
was most propitious to a poor man's cause ; and before hiai,' 
tfanp leaning were, it was of his favour to that side thttt 
most seemed to be oppressed." 

'' Men in great place," says a great authority, ''are tfario# 
servants ; servants of the sovereign or state, servants dT 
fame, and servants of business ; so as they have no freedoaa, 
neither in their persons, nor in their actions, nor in their 
times." The duties which devolve on those to whom are 
confided the reins of justice, if honourable, are severe. Aad 
this is especially the case with the Chancellor. The £rit 
equity judge in the realm, he is a minister of the Crown, aa 
important and influential member of the Cabinet, andita 
adviser on the numerous legal questions which come ftHna 
time to time under its cognizance. Thus is the foreign, 
colonial, and domestic poUcy of the empire perpetoiuly 
coming under his consideration. He has also to anord the 
sovereign his counsel on the subiect of apphcations for an 
exercise of the royal mercy on behalf of condemned cri« 
minals. He has occasionally to attend the Privy Council. 
He is Speaker of the House of Lords, and is expected to 
take a prominent part in all debates of importance. Much 
of his time is also occupied in examining charters, letten 
patent, and other instruments which pass the Great Seal^ fyg.. 
the legality of which and for their conformity with the 
warrants on which they are founded, he is personal]jr * 
responsible. "There, my lord," said Charles II., when 
delivering the Greatj Seal to North» " take it— you wiU find 
it heavy. Heavy indeed did he find it ! On his death* 
bed, according to his brother, the Lord-Keeper confessed 
"that he had not enjoyed one easy and contented minute 
since he had had the Seal." When somebody told Jef&e^na, - 
after he was promoted to the woolsack from the £.ing'g 
Bench, that he would find his business heavy, he replied, 
"No! I will maJE;e it light." This is such a speech as miffht 
have been expected from so unscrupulous and unprincipled 
a judge as Jefireys — ^but to any man who thinks nchtJy and 
feels rightly, the Chancellorship of England will be indeed- 
a heavy thmg. Shortlv after Lord Eldon succeeded to thft. . 
Chancellorship, afler the resignation of the Whig govenu ': 
ment of 1806, he is reported to have exclaimed to a r^glii > 
reverend bishop, " Lord Erskine, I am sure need not eawf t 
me ; for I'm confident it is far better to be a dray-horae ^ 
^han a Lord Chancellor." When this observation waa re«>'' 
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^^ted to Erskine, he observed, *' Why then does he not 
ceajgn, and put a stronger horse into the team P" 
Mrea as for back as the reign of James I. the Chancellor's 
jnties were very weighty: when Lord-Keeper "Williams 
&E«rt held the Great Seal, the press of business was so great, 
tiiftt he was compelled to sit in his court for two hours 
before daylight, and to remain there until between eight 
and nine* and then repair to the House of Lords, where he 
fltaidtill twelve or one : after taking some refreshment at 
h^ne« he would return to his court and hear such causes as 
ha. was unable to hear in the morning ; or, if he attended at 
ogmiial, he would resume his seat in Chancery towards 
veiling, and sit there until eight o'clock, and even later : 
Oft reaching home after all tms fatigue, he read all the 
papers his secretaries laid before him ; and then, although 
tiB night was far gone, would prepare himself for the 
Soitse of Lords the next daj. Whitelock mentions him- 
self and his brother commissioners sitting in Chancery from 
^e o'clock in the morning to five o'clock in the afber- 
n^n. 

Sir Lancelot ShadweU, the late Vice-Chancellor of Eng- 
land, in his evidence before the Chancery Commission, de- 
clared the business in the Court was then so heavy, *' that 
three angels could not get through it." Sir Thomas More, 
idbien he took his seat for the first time in the Court of 
Oianoery, addressing the bar and audience, said, *'I 
aioende this seate as a place full of labour and danger, voyd 
of ^ solide and true honour ; the which by how much the 
lugher it is, by so much greater fall I am to feare." Labo- 
ri0us indeed it was then, and still more laborious is it now — 
but void of honour it never was, and never will be ; and all 
sui^ professions of indifiTerence to its dignity, because of the 
diitifis annexed to that dignitr, aa much deserve contempt 
aa theymeet with neglect. " When I waa Chancellor," says 
Lcxd Sacon, '* I told Gondomar, the Spanish Ambassador, 
that I would willingly forbear the honour to get rid of the 
burthen ; that I had always a desire to lead a private life. 
Gtmdomar answered, that he would tell me a tale : — ' My 
lord, there was once an old rat that would needs leave the 
world : he acquainted the voung rats that he would retire 
inio his hole, and spend his days in solitude, and com- 
muided them to respect his philosophical seclusion. They 
fodlM>re two or three days : at last one, hardier than his 
feUaws, ventured in to see how he did ; he entered and 
fofsd him sitting in the midst of a rich parmesan cheese !' " 
iJWIthe reign of Henry YII. the pressure on the Chan- 
eettor was not considerable-^not more than sixty causes 
a-year being heard on an average in the Court of Chancery. 

a2 
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" Tlie Court of Equity," says Coke, " increased most wheal 
Cardinal Wolsey was Lord Chancellor of England, of 
whom the old saying was yerified, that great men in judi- 
cial places will never want authority." By this remarkable 
man, the jurisdiction of the Chimcery became extended, 
although defined. He seems to hare paid much attention 
to his duties — never deciding any cause of importance 
without having first consulted the judges ; and, according 
to Cavendish, his gentleman usher, he had in his household 
" four counsellors learned in the law." Cavendish haa left 
a very minute account of " the manner of the Cardinars 
going to Westminster Hall," which is worth quoting. 
After hearing two masses, "going into his chamber 
again, he demanded of some of his servants if they were 
in readinesse, and had furnished his chamber of presence 
and waiting chamber t he being then advertised, came out 
of his privy chamber, about eight of the clock, ready ap- 
parelled, and in red, like a cardinal : his upper vesture was 
all of scarlet, or else of fine crimson taffeta, or crimson 
satin ingrained, his pillow of scarlet, with a black velvet 
tippet of sables about his neck, holding in his hand an 
orange, the meat or substance thereof bemg taken out and 
filled again with a part of sponge, with vinegar and other 
confections, against pestilent agues, the which he most 
commonly held to his nose when he came to the presses, or 
when he was pestered with many visitors ; and before him 
was borne the Broad Seal of England and the Cardinal's 
hat by some lord or some gentleman of worship, right 
solemnly. And as soon a« he was entered into his chamber 
of presence, where there were daily attending on him as 
well noblemen of this realm as other worthy gentlemen of 
his own family, his two great crosses were there attending 
upon him ; then cry the gentlemen ushers that go before 
him bareheaded, " On masters before, and make room for 
my lord!" Thus went he down into the hall, with ai 
serjeant-at-arms before him, bearing a great mace of silver, 
and two gentlemen carrying two great plates oi silver ; and 
when he came to the hall-door, there his mule stood 
trapped all in crimson velvet, with a saddle of the same. 
Then was attending him, when he was mounted, his two 
ffreat cross-bearers, his two pillow-bearers, all upon great 
horses, in fine scarlet, then he marched on with a train of 
gentry, having four footmen about him, bearing every one 
of them a poleaxe in his hand ; and thus passed he fort^ 
till he came to Westminster, and there alighted and went 
in this manner up to the Chancery, and stayed a while l^ % 
bar made for him beneath the Chancery, and there he eem- 
munedi sometimes with judges and sometimes wiUi oUier 
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^TEons, and then went up to the Chancery and sat there 
till eleven of the clock, to hear suitors and to determine 
causes."* 

• Wolsey, although an ecclesiafitic, was not altogether dis- 
qualified for his office, haying, as Cavendifih, his afifec- 
tionate biographer tells us, acted for some time as a 
reporter in the Star Chamber, and thus acquired much 
knowledge of equity practice ; but since his time, with a 
▼ery few exoeptions, the Chancellors haye been persons who 
had receiyed a legal education. 

Lord Shaftesbury, whose elevation was due to his poli-* 
tieal talents, is said by Dryden to have made an able 
Chaneellor. 

'* Yet fame deserved no enemy can grudge, 

The statesman we abhor, hat praise the judge. 

In Israel's courts ne'er sat an Ahethdin 

With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean ; 

TJnbribed, unsought, the wretched to redress, 

Swift of dispatch, and easy of access. 

Oh ! had he been content to serve the crown, 

With virtue only proper to the gown !" 

If we may credit "Roger North, however, his judicial 
career deserves to be characterised in very different terms. 
Charlea 11. used to say of him, that he had more law than 

* "Roger North gives a ludicrous account of the last time in which 
the judges' procession to Westminster, on the first day of term, was 
made on horseback, and which may he no inappropriate pendant to 
our extract from Cavendish. Speaking of Lord Shaftesbury, he says, 
** His lordship had an early fancy, or rather freak, the first day of 
term to make his procession on horseback, as in the old time the 
way was, when coaches were not so rife. And accordingly the 
judges, &c. were spoken to, to get horses, as they and all the rest 
did by borrowing and hiring, and so equipped themselves with black 
foot-cloths in the best manner they could. And divers of the nobility, 
as usual, in compliment and honour to the new Lord Chancellor, 
attended also in their equipments. Upon notice in town of this 
cavalcade, all the show company took their places at windows and 
balconies, with the Foot Guards in the streets, to partake of the fine 
sight, and being once settled for the march, it moved, as the design 
was, statelily along. But when they came to straights and interrup- 
tions, for want of gravity in the beasts and too ipuch in the riders, 
there happened some curveting, which made no little disorder. 
Judge Twisden, to his great affright and the consternation of his 
grave brethren, was laid along in the dirt. But all at length 
iirrived safe, without the loss of life or limb in the service. This 
accident was enough to divert the like frolic for the future, and the 
very term after they fell to their coaches i^s before." 
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all liifl judges, and more diyinity than all his doctors. He 
was not, however, i>re8uming in the discharge of his offii^ 
for he used to sit in the Court of Chancery in a browH 
instead of a black silk gown, because he had not been re^ni- 
larly bred to the bar.* North, in his JSxamen^ states ^ 
always sat in an ash-coloured gown, silver laced, and fxiUr 
ribboned pantaloons, without any black at all in his garb* 
unless it were his hat. 

Courtesy and amenity, so far from being inconsistent wi^ 
dignity, are necessarily involved in it. That we have had 
ludges who have violated, on the bench, the rules of good 
breeding recognised in private life, we are forced to confesa ; 
but we may observe that those judges, with all their learn- 
ing and acknowledged integrity, have in consequence failed 
to obtain the approbation, or to conciliate the esteem, of tte 
bar that practised before them. Sir John Sylvester, who 
was for a long time Common Serjeant and Becorder <^ 
London, rendered himself exceedingly obnoxious by his 
coarseness, the violence of his temper, and his utter dis- 
regard of the rules of courtesy .t It has actually been said 
that he used to call the prisoner's calendar " a bill of fare !" 

A judge not long deceased, whose personal character and 
learning were above reproach, and who, in all other ways, 
was a credit to the bench, without imitating Sylvester's 
vulgarity, was in the habit of giving way to his temper in a 
manner not at all consistent with the stateliness of Mb 
office. He once addressed a counsel, who was opening the 

* Shaffcesbnry was one of the most remarkable men recorded in 
Englisli history. His wit and address were unequalled. The kiog 
once said to him, '* Shaftesbury, thou art the greatest rogue in tiie 
kingdom.'* *' Of a subject, sir,'* coolly replied Shaftesbury, with a 
bow. The Duke of York, afterwards James II., meeting him 
shortly after he had delivered a very powerful speech against the 
government, did not shrink from applying to him many contumelioas 
epithets. *'I am glad your royal highness has not also called me 
Papist and coward,'* was his retort. After having himself induced 
the king to issue a declaration of indulgence to Dissenters, he 
attacked the measure violently in the House of Lords, and was veiy 
feebly answered by Lord Treasurer Clifford. The king and the 
Duke of York were both present at the debate, and after CUffozd 
had spoken, the king whispered to the Duke, *' Brother, what a 
fool you have of a Treasurer.** '* And, brother,** replied the Duke, 
** what a rogue you have of a Chancellor !** 

f Sir John Sylvester was the son of a Jewish or Portuguese phy- 
sician, and obtained practice by a constant attendance at all the 
petty courts of the town. He was exceedingly dark in his top&t 
j^lexion, and thu(i obtained the cognomen of <* Black Jac)(, ** 
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58, " Mr. , how you mumble !" " Now I hope 

, „ , ' he observed to the bar one morning, on circuit, on 

W^Bg. his seat, "that you will remember that you are 

j^tlemen !" ** Mr. ," on another occasion, he said to a 

y&ey eminent barrister, "you are a very learned man in 
♦eur profession, but you are a very obstinate one. You say 
ftat you submit, when you don*t submit at aU, but keep 
your own opinion. What is the use of saying you bow, 

^hen 1/ou dont hoto ?" " Mr. , you have opened your 

^ase in the most bungling maimer I ever saw m my me.*' 
*'BeaLly, Mr. , you hang down your head Hke a school- 
boy." He once presided at the trial of a cause in which 
'i^eveiral very absurd and laughter-provoking things were 
Mid by the witnesses. The bar were convulsed with 
lemghter. He in vain endeavoured to check the ceaseless 
cachinnations. The more he scolded, the louder every one 
Iwighed. There was one " youthful wig" the general con- 
tagion did not reach. He was too solemn and unbending 
io degrade himself by committing so unseemly an act as 
lau^umg, but sat with rigid muscles and composed visage. 
" Who is that very sensible young man P" mquired the 
judge of his clerk, in an audible whisper. " I should be 
^lad to have the pleasure of his acquaintance." 
' There have been judges who have forfeited the respect of 
the bar, and, consequently, that influence which it is de- 
sirable they should maintain, by a perpetual petulance of 
temper. Although the judge may not be guiltv of those 
violent excesses which have disgraced some who have worn 
the ermine, still his factiousness, and his want of patience 
and self-oontrol, render him almost equally disHked. With 
many virtues, and much abihty, a judge of this stamp 
Tejects the opportunities he possesses of conciliating the 
esteem of the bar, and the approbation of the public, and 
such a one was the otherwise excellent individual of whom 
we have been relating some anecdotes. At the Salisbury 
assizes, where he was presiding in the Crown Court, a man 
was convicted of ha,ving stolen a sack of oats. He was 
Bentenced by the judge to imprisonment for eighteen 
'months, and to be kept at hard labour. As he was leaving 
the dock, he turned round and addressed the judge with an 
impudent grin, " I say, my lord, how am I to get m^ wages 
for my labour?" The judge immediately ordered him to be 
brougnt back, and changed his punishment to three yewrs* 
transportation. 

The court often considers it necessary to check observa- 
' tions of the counsel, and the long, irrelevant stories of wit- 
nesses ; but it is right that this should be done with suitable 
dignity. A very worthy judge, now deceased, the late Chief 
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Baron Thompson* had a habit of checking wiiiiessea by 
continually calling out " Stay, stay," from whence he gA 
the name of the "'old staymaker." Some of the judges 
that had previously presided in inferior courts of Ic^al 
jurisdiction, have very often displayed on the bench an 
approach to that familiarity whereof contempt has beea 
pronounced the offspring. Jeffreys, who had been Becordw 
of London, and whose early practice had been in the in* 
ferior courts of the metropolis, was distinguished on the 
bench for his affected ^it and vulgar humour. Lord Dela- 
mere, who was tried before him when he was Chief Justice 
of Chester, says, that " he behaved himself more like a 
jack-pudding than a judge. He was mighty witty upon the 
prisoners at the bar, he was very full of nis jokes up<m the 
people that came to give evidence, not suffering tnem tQ 
declare what they had to say in their own way and method.'* 
Burnet says of him, that " he did not consider the decencies 
of his post, nor did he so much as affect to seem impartial, 
as became a judge, but ran out upon all occasions into deela- 
mations that did not become the bar, much less the banehi 
He was not learned in his profession, and his eloquence, 
though viciously copious, yet was neither agreeable nor 
correct." 

Lord Eldon was exceedingly humorous, and was fond of 
enlivening the tedium of a cause with what charitably- 
disposed people, who do not aspire to the reputation of 
critics, might call — wit. The following case has been ofbeik 
in print, but we have still thought it right to give it a placa 
in our pages, as to some of our readers it may perhaps be 
new : — ^A plaintiff, Metcalfe, had a patent for hair-broshea 
of a particular sort, and the defendant, Thompson, was 
selling without license brushes of the same sort. No 
counsel at first appeared for the defendant. The Lord Chan- 
cellor said — " This injunction must be brushed qffl unless 
some counsel be here soon to support it." When counsel 
came in, Sir Samuel Eomilly, who opposed the patentee^ 
produced an old brush, which had been used by a wig* 
maker for above thirty years, and which was the same m 
principle as the patent brush. 

* When the Chief Baron was on circuity at the Judges' dinner 
there was present a learned dignitary of the church who did ample 
justice to all the good things on the table. The cloth having been 
removed, '^I always think, my lord,'* s&id the reverend gentleman, 
'Hhat after a good dinner a certain quantity of wine does a man 
no harm." ** Oh I no, sir ; oh ! no, by no means," replied the Chief 
'^aron, smiling, ^'it is the uncertain quantity that does the 

•schief." 
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Lord a-"Is it a JbarV hnuihV' (The owner of tlie 
tmsb. was named Fox.) 

Bir ^.— " It is, my lord." 
. Ijord C — " Shew me the brushes/' 

Upon this, four head brushes, and one knee-buckle brush 
were handed np to his lordship, l^othing was heard but peala 
of laughter. The only grave persons in the oourt-were liie 
phuntin and the defendant. 

8ir S, — "Now, my lord, ingenious aa the construction of 
these brushes may be, vour lordship will find that it is 
exactly the same as this brush of my friend Fox, which has 
been used for thirty years." 

Lord C, — " Hand me up this old fox*$ wig : really this 
antique looks uncommonly well." 

Mr, Treslove. — " Your lordship will see, by looking at it, 
that it is the same to a hairaa the patentee's brushes ; only 
they look a little fresher." 

Lord C, — "That is, Mr. TressAoye, because they are 
younger. I have examined this old brush, and I see it is a 
curiosity of the kind ; but when you and I get as old, and 
our tresses have been as well worn, we shall perchance look 
as antique." 

Mr. Treslove said he had advised his client "not to sliew 
hu brush,'* 

Lord C. — " Then I must say that you being a pursuer, 
were at fault there ; for if an injunction is granted by tins 
court, the article on which such an ii^'unction is granted 
must be lodged with the master. I remember, in a case of 
waste, that a person ajctnally Jixed an oak tree to an affidavit 
he haid made, to shew the court of what nature the trees 
in question were." (A loud burst of laughter.)* 

With all his legal accomplishments, Lord jBldon owed 
much of the favour with which he was regarded by the 

* A similar strain of wU (?) was displayed in the trial of a causa 
in 1824, in which one Mr. How was plaintiff, and one Mr. Much 
defendant. Mr. Serjeant Pell, who was concerned in the case, 
panned on the parties' names all through his speech. After patting 
'* How" through all the changes that it could 'undergo, he observed 
that *'he had still a difficult task to perform, for Much remained 
to be done." He then went on and assured the jury, that, {dthough 
the case was one of very great importance, and the proof was very 
brief indeed, yet, if they gave the verdict, which he earnestly trusted 
they would, the reflection would at least be theirs, that they had 
doTkc *' Much." He then went on to speak of these two unhappy 
names together, and "How-Much" was presented in all its com- 
binations ; but, with all his wit, the learned Serjeant did not succeed 
in joking the jury out of a verdict, 
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Prince Regent to His conviyial and social qnalities.* Sir 
JSTathaniel Wrazall tells ns that in the year 1815 M^ 
fancied his health and strength were failing him, and apf ~^ 
hending that he should be able no longer properly to i 

charge his duties, wrote to the Prince entreating permisfi. 

to resign the Great Seal. The Prince, in reply, address^ 
to hint a letter, in which he besought him to withdraw ^ 
request ; observing, amongst other flattering compliments, 
that the Chancellor "was the only man in the cabinet unfi^ 
whom he could repose with confidence." Lord Eldon, tntrii 
solicited, yielded to the Eegent's wishes. Sometime after- 
wards he was dining with Lord Liverpool, and after dimief , 
when the bottle had circulated more than once, in a mome^ 
of exhilaration, he took out of his pocket the Prince*ti 
letter, and put it into the hands of his host. Lord lAyei^ 
pool felt severely the preference thus assigned to the Chan- 
cellor, and the next morning waited on the Prince, anE 
tendered his resignation, greatly to the Regent's surprise. 
On being asked his reasons for so unexpected a step, the 
Premier stated what had occurred, and expressed his con- 
viction that " if confidence could no longer be reposed m 
him, it became him to retire from oflSce." The matter & 
said to have been finally adjusted over another bottle by the 
Regent's mediation. 

His honhomtnie, gaiety, and liveliness of spirit remidnecl 
with him to the last. Lord Stowell, a short time before his 
death, lapsed into a state of mental imbecility. He was 
compelled to adhere strictly to a ssnstem which had be^ 

* Lord Stowell, his brother, was of a lively temperament, aod 
extremely fond of society. He acknowledged to Mr. Croker that he 
was ''very convivial, and readily confessed his partiality to a bottle 
of port." One day, when some one objected to the practice of 
having dinners for parish or public purposes, **Sir,'* said Lord 
Stowell, " I approve of the dining system ; it pnts people in a good 
hnmonr, and makes them agree when they otherwise might not : a 
dinner lubriccUes business." Many of Lord Stowell's most lumi- 
nons judgments, it is understood, were composed under the influenoe 
of wine, as was Blackstone's OommeniarieSf although neither judge 
was ever guilty of anything that could be called excess. Bosw^l 
records a conversation between Scott and Johnson, in which Scott 
asserted that Addison wrote some of his best Spectaton wh^ 
excited with wine ; an assertion which Johnson appeared unwilling 
to credit. Stowell was in the habit of joining the literary parties 
at the " Mitre," where some of the highest ornaments of our litera- 
tni« used to assemble. He would endeavour to induce his brother 
John to aooompany him to those symposia ; but was invariaft^ 
refused with the eonstant phiase, '*Brotha*^ I sup with CojcefiH 

ight," ' ' 
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to liim by liis medical attendant, and which 
lited him to a very small quantity of wine. Lord Eldon 
eame down to Earley Court to yisit his brother, to whom he 
was moet afiTectionately attached. The two sat down to 
dinner together ; and, in honour of his guest, Lord Stowell 
exceeded his prescribed number of glasses. As the wine 
drculated, a new life seemed to infuse itself into their 
reins, and these sexagenarian lawyers, each of whom had 
exceeded, by several jears, the usutd term allotted for 
human lifcr displayed m their conversation all the vivacity 
and ready humour which generally belongs to the impulsive 
and sanguine temperament of youth. Li short, nothing could 
exceed me frankness and amenity of Lord Eldon's manners. 
A short time before his death, he stopped for the night at a 
country inn, where he accidentally learnt that two young 
barristers were then staving. Although they were per- 
sonally unknown to him, he sent them his compliments and 
an invitation to dinner. The invitation was joyfully ac- 
cepted, and the guests expressed themselves afterwards 
delighted, beyond measure, with the evening they passed 
with the ex-Cnancellor. He related to them many anecdotes 
of his "early struggles," and characteristic traits of the 
many emineoit professional men with whom, through life, 
he had associated, pushed round the bottle merrily, and left 
them charmed with his grace, his genius, and his suavitjr. 

Mr. Bentham tells us that Lord Camden once said to him, 
that, in his hearing, Lord Mansfield had declared he idways 
made it a principle never to listen to any private or exjsarte 
statements, lest they should in some way influence his judg- 
ment, when he had to pronounce judicially on the matter 
whic^ they concerned. Lord Camden added, that his prm- 
eiple was otherwise, and that he was never afraid of being 
improperly influenced by anything which he heard out of 
court. 

Of Mr. Justice Buller, Mr. Cradock says, " The last time 
I ever met him at dinner, was on the day of his coming 
to Leicester, at the house of an eminent physician there. 
His lordship took leave of the company about twelve o'clock ; 
but, lingering for a while, he returned to the table, and we 
played whist for several hours. At the assizes, on the 
Sunday, we all dined in the Newarks, Leicester : there were 
I present. Judge Buller, Counsellor Newman, and some gen- 
tlemen who were all to meet again at Warwick: the general 
conversation was Donellan,** and his guilt was asserted by 

I * The case of Captain Donellan is well known. He had been a 

I man of pleasure, and, becoming involved, poisoned his brother-in< 

' law. Sir Theodosins Bonghton, on wkoBe dendae he had a oon- 

ijd^rable reversion tzpectant. Walih, well known at ^e Beef-Stea' 
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all } the only doubt seemed to be, that, aa Lady Bofaolrteiii 
the mother, was all but a fool, her evidence, whioE w«t 
necessary, might not be effective ; but it was acknowledged 
that she had been privately exarmned at the Judged 
ohambert in town, and they thouprht she might be produced. 
I am sorry to say it, that Judge Buller's charge at Warw^ 
was imprudent, for it prejudged, or, rather, eondemnedt 
Donellan." The gross indecency in a judge thus discussing, 
or even suffering to be discussea in his presence, the guilt of 
a criminal that would afterwards be tried for his life befov9 
him, is too obvious to require comment. 

Some judges have displayed a most injudicious and im- 
proper anxiety to prove that a seat on the bench had not 
altogether destroyed their talents for advocacy ; and, after 
a counsel (perhaps some old opponent in many a sturdy 
struggle) has concluded his speech, have, in charging the 
jury, t^en the opportunity of making a very able reply to 
the address from the bar. This is a proceeding which is 
extremely indecent ; and is, in fact, a direct violation a£ 
duty. A judge, who was in the habit of doing so, got the 
very appropriate nickname of " the judge advocated* This 
worthy is reported to have boasted that he had never lott 
qhove two verdicts since he had been on the bench. Pem- 
berton, before whom Lord Bussell was tried, and who waa 
twice removed from the bench, though a vcfv able and 
eloquent advocate, made a very bad judge. He used to 
boast iliat he made and not declared the law. Lord-Xeeper 
Guilford asserted that Pemberton, "in making law, had 
outdone King, Lords, and Commons." Sir, James Ejnre, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, was remarkable fop the 
quickness of his apprehension, and for the facility with 
which, very early in a ease, he apprehended its true 
bearings. He never, however, interrupted counsel in thm 
arguments, nor displayed any overweening attachment to 
his first impressions. He succeeded in keeping his zmnd 
iiree from anything like undue partiality or prepossession. 
Jew judges appear to have been so open to conviction, 
although few were so capable of forming such correct viewa 
of the real value of the arguments presented to him. TWs 
was also a remarkable characteristic in a judge who was for 

Clnb, accompanied Donellan to hia trial. Getting close to the dock, 
Walsh kindly explained to him all the solemnitios before his eyes. 
** There, Donellan," he said, ** there's the jury ! there's the judge ! 
If you are found guilty, he will put on a black cap, and septence 
you to be hanged. But it all depends upon the jury ; for they hftve 
Hy to say one single TrtQUosyUaUe^ guilty or not guilty, and yoa 
' be hanged or set at liberty I" 
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many years the object of veneration to tlie har, and of 
legpect to all who had an opportunity of seeinff and appre- 
mating the admirable spirit which distingaished his judicial 
MoreefT — Sir John Bayley.* 

The influence of a judge depends almost altogether on his 
bearing towards the bar. It is not, however, creditable to 
^e pirofession, that they should be always taking a nice 
measure of the competency of the judge before whom they 
flead« and should slight the dignity of an office simply 
because it is unworthily filled. From the squabbles between 
the bench and the bar, the pubHc are led to despise both, 
and to conclude that there must be some truth in those 
wholesale objections which ignorant reformers have ad- 
Tanced against our judicial system, and even our very laws. 

'* To the junior part of the bar^" writes Mr. Espinasse, 
''Lord Kenyon was unencouragmg and ungracious; to 
those more advanced in the profession, assuming and offen- 
sive. An irregular application made to him by the former, 
though it proqeeded from inexperience only, was received 
without the indulgence that was due to it ; if made by the 
latter, was refused with contumely." Dr. Dibdin, however, 
gives a very different account of Lord Kenyon's conduct. 
When young, it was the doctor's custom to attend the court 
of King's Bench, in which Lord Kenyon then presided. " It 
was usuallv my good fortune (being very regular in my 
attendancej to obtain a standing-place just above Erskine 
and Mingay, who, after a short time, seemed to recognise 
and to nod to me. The Chief Justice sat close by : one day, 
on retiring, he accosted me, and said, * Well, young gen- 
tieman, do you intend to become one of usP' I replied, 
tinhesitatingly, but respectfoUy, 'I should like it very much.' 
*Try thefit* was his immediate rejoinder. These words, 
which were always uppermost in my mind, directed me, in 
the first instance, to the bar." To Lord Mansfield's atten- 
tion to the students in court, Mr. Espinasse has borne tes- 
timony : " They were admitted," says he, " to a seat on the 

* This amiable and excellent man, not more conspicnous for his 

rofonnd knowledge than for his unaffected and acknowledged piety, 
Said to have made the following obserrations, after the conclusion 
ef a very obstinately contested "horse cause." ** Take my advice, 
gentlemen^" said he, '*andaccolnmodate matters of this kind, if 
{tossible ; for men lose more than twenty-five pounds in bringing an 
aetion on the warranty of a horse, even if they win ; and such is 
the danger^ from the evidence common in eases like this, that 
Justice is no security of success to a man. I perceive that the gen- 
tlomen below me do not approve of this dootrine : but the trat>* 
ttust be told sometimss," 
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bench, and allowed there to take their notes without interim 
ruption. The present [late] Lord Grenville was a contem- 
porary student with me ; he, at all times, sat on the beneh, 
on the right hand of Mr. Justice Ashurst, in which place he 
took his notes. This mark of attention, shown onty to him 
when the court was full, was considered as a compliment to 
his rank. At Nisi Prius, every student of the four inns of 
court enjoyed an equal indulgence. The conduct of the 
£ing'B Counsel was distinguished by similar courtesy : we 
were invited to sit within the bar, as affording us a greater 
facility of taking notes." 

According to the respect paid to the bar by the judges is 
the respect the judges receive from the bar. Mr. Justice 
Leblanc, if we are to believe Mr. Espinasse, from whom ' 
we have so often quoted, was greatly disliked by the bar, 
through his stiff and haughty carriage. He always appealed 
to be in dread, lest, in adopting a less constrained bearing, 
he should become famihar and despised. He was ever the 
judge : probably wanting in his mind the essentials of dignily 
and self-respect, he sought to cover his defects by whai 
!Rochefoucault calls " a mysterious carriage of the body." 
Lord Bacon bids him who has risen to great place, "not 
be too sensible or too remembering of his place, in conveir- 
sation and private answers to suitors ; but to let it rather be 
said, ' When he sits in place, he is another man.' " There is 
a happ:^ medium in these things, if one could onlv hit it. 
There is nothing more remarkable, in many of the most 
eminent of our lawyers that have graced the bench, than the 
agreeaHe and cheerful manners that have distinguished 
them in private life. A learned baron of the Exchequer, one 
of the ablest lawyers we can boast, is well known as the 
humourist of the bench ; and yet there is none who is looked 
up to by the bar with more esteem and respect. Some time 
back he was dining at one of the city feasts, at which, as is 
not infrequently the case, there was so great a noise after 
dinner, as rendered the toastmaster's voice almost inaudible. 
This wortiiy, instead of givmg "the army" and "navy" 
together, separated the two services ; when therefore, the 
second toast was drank, the attorney-general supposinff it 
was "the bar" which was proposed, rose to return thanks. 

Mr. Baron , being fortunately placed, perceived and 

enjoyed the learned gentleman's mistake. " Mr. Attorney^ 
Mr. Attorney," said he, smihng, "give me leave to tell you, 
navy is not spelt with a KV* On the trial of a cause 
respecting the right of a copyholder to dispose of some! 
" Moulder stones" on the land, the present Chancellor, thea 
Seneant Wilde, contended that he would have tbe 
light to do 80 as he would have to pick up any me- 
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teoric stoned wldch fell on his land-—" I tliink lie would 
bt&n liis fingers, if he tried it, brother Wilde," observed the 
baron with a smile. 

How absurd a jndge may render himself, by placing him- 
sM in a T>osition not suited to him, the following anecdote, 
r^ted otSir Pepper Arden (Lord Alvanley), the Master of 
the Bolls, by Sir Egerton Brydges, will prove. "I com- 
manded a troop of fencible cavalry ; and our colonel being 
very justly proud of his regiment, aad anxious to show it on 
ID all its manoeuvres begged his &iend, the learned knight, 
to come and review it on one of the downs near the city; 
no doubt because he thought him as good a judge of a re- 
gbhent and its movements as he was of all the intricacies of 
a question at law ; and his Honour beiug a very good-natured 
man, not at aU hke Sir Edward Law, then only King's 
Odransel, obeyed the summons. The little man, though I 
observed him something timorous and fidgetty, was placed 
in the front of the battle, and desired to inspect us with the 
severest scrutiny, for our colonel was sure that he would find 
nothing but to praise^ At length came the charge — ^the 
c<]^el assured him that he might keep his station, for all 
was as safe as on his seat in the iEolls Court, aad that at the 
word " halt !" the whole six troops in a line would stop dead, 
however loudly and fiercely they should come rattling on 
towards him. Unluckily the whole were fired with glory, 
and began to increase their speed, till, being on a blood- 
charger of considerable swiftness, my horse could not bear 
the clatter behind him, and off he shot beyond my momen- 
tajpy control. His Honour was right before me — ^he gave a 
shriek and a groan—I saw his distress, and by one mighty 
effort brought up my horse, and had the happiness thus to 
save the life of this eloquent oracle of the law, over whom I 
must otherwise have gone, sword in hand ; and what a crush 
and manglement would then have ensued! The colonel 
made many apologies, and I got a severe rating." 

At present, no counsel would venture to act as Mr. Newn- 
ham, an eminent advocate of the last a^e, is said by Mr. 
Oradock to have acted towards him. Informer times it 
wa» tiie custom at Leicester to have an assize ball, at which, 
of' course, the high sheriff was present. On one occasion, 
Mr. Cradock, who filled this omce, attended the ball, as 
usual, and did not leave it until it was veiy late. As he had 
to dress and wait on the judge very early in the morning, 
he had not much sleep that night. Next morning, when 
th^ judge had taken his seat, Mr. Newnham stood up and 
said, " My lord, the high sheriff has only been in bed for 
about an hour, I understand, and I am sure he would be 
veijr happy to return to his lodgings, if your lordship would 
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please to. dispense with his attendance." Mr. Cradock both 
felt and looked excessively embarrassed, haring never said 
a word on the subject. The judge looked verv condescend- 
ing, and the court laughed, whilst Mr. Newnham stood by, 
enjoying the high sheriff's embarrassment. 

Foote used to say of Clayton, Chief Justice of the Eing*8 
Bench in Ireland, and who was an EncHshman, and knew 
very little of the laws and customs of the country in which 
his judicial duties lay, that one dinr he observed to Mr. 
Harwood, a barrister eminent alike for his learning and his 
wit, that "numerous as were the English laws, one was 
found to be a key to the other ; whereas here," said he, "it 
is just the contrary, as your laws are so continually clash- 
ing, that, upon my word, at times I don*t clearly wnder* 
stand them, "Very true, indeed, my lord," replied Har». 
Wood, with the utmost gravity, " that is what we all say." 

It is now proposed briefly and rapidly to review the 
career of some of our more eminent judges in the Equity 
and Common Law courts, dwelling rather upon those inci- 
dents in their lives which may be mteresting to the general 
reader than upon such as might be the most instructive 
to the practical lawyer. 

Amongst our earlier Chancellors none was more distin- 
guished for his virtues or his learning than Sir Thomas 
More. Of his conduct whilst in office, !Roper gives the fol* 
lowing account. — . 

" He used commonly every afternoon to sit in his open 
hall, to the intent that if any person had any suit unto him, 
they might the more boldly come to his presence, and then 
open their complaints before him. Whose manner was also 
to read every bill himself, before he would award any sub- 
poena, which, being matter worthy of subpgna, womd set 
his hand to himself, or else cancel it. Whensoever he 
passed through Westminster Hall to his place in the Chan- 
cery, by the Court of King's Bench, if his father (being one 
of the judges thereof,) had been sat ere he came, he would 
^ into the same court and there reverently kneeling down 
in the sight of them all, duly ask his father's blessing." 

When one of his sons-in-law complained that he received 
ho advantage from being so nearly connected with him. 
More told mm that it was not so. " For sometimes," hb 
continued, "may I, hy my word, stand your friend instead, 
and sometimes may I by my letter help him ; or if he have 
a cause depending before me, at your request I may hear 
Mm before another; or, if his cause be not all the best, yet 
may I move the parties to fall to some end or arbitrament. 
Howbeit this one thing, son, I assure thee on my faith, that 
f the parties will at my hands call for justice, then were it 
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iijr Talker stood on one side, and the deril on the other, li^ 
esnse being good, the devil should have right.*** So vigo- 
ronely did he apply himself to his duties, that having one 
diy finished a cause, and called for the next in order, the 
registrar told him Ihat there was no other waiting to bd 
luMKrd— H>n which circumstanoe the following epigram was 
written : — 

When More some years had Chancellor been 

No more suits did remain ; 
'She same shall never more be seen, 

Till More come back again. 

He resigned the Great Seal, as is well known, because he 
could not concur with the court, in the matter of the King's 
divorce. The unfortunate fate of this excellent man is well 
tnown. 

Egerton, Viscount Brackley and Earl of EUesmere, was, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, Lord-Keeper of the Great 
Seal, and Master of the Bolls .f There is a traditional 
anecdote extant, " that the Queen happening to be in court 
while Egerton, then at the bar, was pleading a cause against 
the crown, she exclaimed, * In my troth, he shall never 
plead against me again,' and caused him to be made one of 
for counsel, and afterwards Solicitor-General." His rise 
after this was rapid, until he obtained the honours of the 
woolsack. James I. raised him to the peerage, and made 
him Lord Chancellor. On his resignation, Egerton was 
created Viscount Brackley, and afterwards appointed Pre* 

♦ This reminds one of the oath of the judges in the Isle of Man — 
** By this book and the holy contents thereof, and by the wonderful 
works that God hath miraculously wrought in heaven above, and in 
jearth beneath, in six days and seven nights I do swear that I will, 
without re^>ect of favour or friendship, love or gain, consanguinity 
oir affinity, envy or malice, execute the laws of this isle justly 
between our sovereign lord the King and his subjects within this 
Isle, and betwixt party and party, as Indifferently as the herring's 
backbone doth lie in the midst of the fish." — WootPa Account of 
the J tie of Man, 

t A strange story is told of Egerton's birth and early life. He 
was the son of Sir Kichard Egerton, and his mother is said to have 
been a servant-maid, named Sparkes, who lived in his father's 
house. She was so neglected by Sir Richard, as to be compelled to 
beg her bread from door to door. A neighbouring gentleman, a friend 
of Sir Bichard, recognising in the child's features a strong resem- 
Idanee to him, went to him, and representing how disgraceful it wap 
aaficring his own offspring to beg, induced him to have his chil^ 
liome, and to give it a good education* This child was afterward^ 
Lord Chancellor of England, 
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fiident of the Cotincil. He thanked the king for tfak .£!«£ 
instance of his regard, saying, howeyer, " that these tlxiagtf 
were to him but vanities." " Surely all Christendom/* sa;^ 
Puller, " aiTorded not a person which carried more gravs^ 
in his countenance and behaviour than Sir Thomas £geta 
ton, insomuch that many have gone to the Chancery cm 
purpose only to see his venerable garb (happy they who kaii 
no other business !), and were highly pleased at bo accept 
table a spectacle."* 

He was succeeded by Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, 
Viscount St. Albans, 

England's high Chancellor, the destined heir, 
In his soft cradle, to his father's chair : 

the renowned statesman, the accomplished lawyer, who wii«: 
to philosophy at once her lawgiver and her prophet- 
Son to the grave, wise keeper of the seal, 2 
Fame and foundation of the English weal. 

— Ben Jonson, ~_ 
It is sad that this great man can be considered in this place, 
only as having by his fate offered a melancholy warning 
against the delusions of worldly ambition. "No one had 
formed juster views of his high duties thm Lord Bacon. 
" My part is," said he " to acquit the king's office towards' 
Grod, in the maintenance of the prerogative, and to oblige 
the hearts of the people to him by the administration of 
justice." To a certain extent he discharged these duties to 
the advantage of his master and the kingdom. Writing to 
Buckingham, he says, " This day I have made even with 
the busmess of the kingdom for conunon justice ; not on6 
cause unheard; the lawyers drawn dry of all the motions; 
they were to make ; not one petition unanswered. And' 
this, I think, coidd not be said m our age before." 

Perhaps Bacon has been underrated as a lawyer. In his 
early hfe he was anxious to obtain some small post as a 
maintenance to save himself from the necessity of making 
law his bread-winner. It was only upon his disappoint- 
ment in this he applied himself to law. " However," says 
his chaplain. Dr. Sawley, " notwithstanding he professed it 
for his livelihood and subsistence, yet his heart and affec- 
tion were more carried after the affairs and places of state. 

* Of Lord EUesmere, Lord Bacon relates the following anecdote. 
*' My Lord Chancellor EUesmere, when he had read a petition which 
he disliked, would say, ' What, you would have my hand to this 
^ow f And the party answering * Yes ;' he would say faitho-, 
^Well, 80 you shall,' nay, you shall have both myhand| to it,' 
ni 10 wpuld, witih both his hiwds, tc(^r it in piw«Si/* 
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Be ai^Hed liimself more throiigh neceesity than choice to 
Hhe study of the common law, in which he attained to preat 
«x6ellence, though he made tiiat (as himself said) but as an 
accessory, and not as a i)rincipal study." Elizabeth did not 
estimate his legal attainments very highly. She said of 

chle 



him, " Bacon has a great wit, and much learning ; but that 
A law he could show to the uttermost of his knowledge, 
and was not deep." Of Bacon's conduct as a ChanceUor 
we know little, except that he was not free j&om the judicial 
vices of his times — that corruption and favouritism deformed 
his character, as weU as that of many others who have sat 
on the bench and the woolsack. 

James having resolved that the highest office in the 
realm, the Chancellorship, should be no longer filled by a 
lawyer, the Great Seal, after Lord Bacon's disgrace, was, 
for a short time, put into commission, and then given, with 
the title of Lord-Keeper, to Dr. John Williams,* dean of 
Westminster, who had been chaj^lain to Lord Ellesmere. 
Dr. Hacket (the Lord-Sleeper's biographer) supposes that 
Williams was appointed from an atiectation of power com- 
mon amonff kings. Williams is said to have been an in- 
corrupt judge, and to have shunned the rock on which his 
great predecessor wrecked his reputation. Li evidence of 
which the following anecdote has oeen related : — His lord- 
shi]^ being retired to I^onesuch, in the summer, took the 
air in the great park, and viewing from one of the hills the 
little village of Maiden, he espied a church newly built, 
and asked at whose charge it was done. Mr. G. Minors, 
that attended him, told him who was the ^eatest bene- 
factor. * And he hath now a suit depending m Chancery P* 
says the keeper. *The same,' says the other. * And the 
same,' says the keeper, ' shall not fare the worse for buiU- 

. * Williams was a sharp-witted politiciaD. When the stoiiii was 
£rst raised about monopolies and con-uptions in government in 
Jftmes's reign, and the Duke of Buckingham was threatened with im- 
peachment, Williams advised the king to sacrifice the Chancellor (Lord 
Bacon) and all the meaner offenders, and to make ample promises of 
redress. This advice the king received with gratitude, and ever 
afterwards regarded Williams with favour. In 1644, after Williams* 
fall, Charles I. sent for him to Oxford, to consult him on his affairs. 
The advice which he gave, proved his sagacity and foresight had not 
diminished with years. '* Cromwell," he said, '* is the most dan- 
gerous enemy your Majesty has ; for though he is at this time of 
mean rank and size, yet he will cUmh higher. My humble motion 
to your Majesty, therefore, is that either you would win him to you 
by promises of fair tr^tm^nt, or catch him ^Y ^^^ stratagem ai^^ 
put him short." 

«3 
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ing^ of c&mrdies.' IVlndi, hemg idmled liy^Mr. Miiinn t6 
Ids nei^iboar, tbe gentleman, me next morning, sent a taste 
of tile fruits of his orrhaTd, and of the poohij in his yard; 
to 2Conesoch House. * y^y. carrr them back, George,* says 
the keroer/and tell your friend he shall not &re the bettet 
for sending ofpresents.' " 

Bolstrode Wnitelock, a Commissioner of the Great Seal 
during the Commonirealth, was one of the ablest and 
honestest lawyers of his time. He was the son of Jndge 
Whitelock, of whom Charles I. gare the character c^ 
haTing been ** a stout, wise, and learned man," and who was 
also much respected by Hampden, and the popular party 
of that time. His appointment was not worth more than 
£1500 a-year, and his priyate practice had brooght liini 
nearly £2000 A-^ear, so that he gained nothing except rank 
and title from his eleration. He was opposed to the yiolent 
measures adopted by the popular party; and although he 
drew up the ordinance for abolishing the House of Lordfl^ 
expressed himself opposed to the change. Against the 
proposal of bringing the Ejng to trial he spoke long and 
earnestly in the Commons; and when he found his opp(»i* 
tion fruitless, withdrew, with his feUow-Gommissioner, Si^ 
Thomas Widdrington, to his house in the country. Afte^ 
the execution of Charles, the Commons commanded the 
Great Seal to be broken, and a new one made, and tbejr 
nominated Widdrington and Whitelock to be again Lor£ 
Commissioners. ^ TViddrincton refused the honour firsts 
*' upon plea of his unhealtnfulness ;'* and then, finding the 
house would not accept of tlus plea, on tiie ground of 
conscientious scruples. Whitelock, however, agreed to 
accept it, for the reason that " he was very deeply engaged 
with this party," and, " that the business to be undertaken 
by him was the execution of law and justice, without which 
men could not live one by another ; a thing of absolute 
necessity to be done." Whitelock, however, soon fell into 
discredit with the Protector, chiefly through his "non- 
compliance with his pleasure in some things, and particu- 
larly in some Chancery causes ;" and not long afterwards his 
commission was superseded by a vote of the house, for 
taking away the Court of Chancery. Whitelock was for a 
short time Lord-Keeper to Bichard the Protector, and had 
the Great Seal afterwards intrusted to him as a member cf 
the Committee of Safety. He was a facile politician, ready 
to yield allegiance to any government that was in existence. 
He was not unaptly designated the " temporising states- 
man ;" and it was because this designation was apt that he 
was able, after having taken so prominent a part in the 
usurping government, to retain his life and property on the 
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I^irtoraiiQii. It is said that he waited upon Charles U. shortly 
allber his arrival, and intreated his pardon for the offences 
he had committed against him. Charles hade him hold his 
ioBgue, and go home and take care of his thirty children. 
Iiord Clarendon said, hoth of him and Serjeant Maynard, 
|hat although " they howed their knees to Baal, and so 
iwerved from their aHegianee, it was with less rancour and 
malice than other men ; they never led, hut followed ; and 
were rather carried away with the torrent, than swam with 
the stream; and failed through those infirmities, which less 
than a general defection and prosperous rebellion could 
never have discovered." 

Of the life of Lord-Keeper Finch, afterwards Earl of 
Nottingham, and Chancellor, httle is known. During the 
Great Rebellion he was eminent at once for his, attachment 
to the royal cause and for his legal attainments, both which 
obtained for him, at the Restoration, the favour of the king 
and the Chancellor, Clarendon. Through the interest of the 
latter he was made Solicitor-General, and knighted. At 
the bar he rose rapidly into great distinction : so eloquent a 
pleader did he prove himself, that ho was called "the 
silver-tongued counsel." He was soon made Attorney- 
General, and, on Lord Shaftesbury's dismissal, Lord- 
Keeper ; a title he afterwards exchanged for that of Lord 
Chancellor. The Duke of Wharton said of him : — "His 
decrees were pronounced with the greatest solemnity anil 
gravity ; no man's were ever in higher esteem, had more 
weight,or carry greater authorityat thisveryday, thanhisdo. 
He frequently declared that he sat there to do justice ; and 
.Us long as his Majesty was pleased to continue him on that 
seat, he would do it, by the help of God, impartially to alL 
His reprimands were mixed with sweetness and severity, 
and so pointed as to correct, not confound the counsel. 
There may,'* he adds, " have been persons of more exten- 
sive knowledge and greater capacities, but as to the duty 
and faithful <£scharge of the omce, his lordship never had a 
superior. To figure this great and inestimable man," he 
observes in conclusion, " aright, and to paint him in his 
true colours, and with some warmth of imagination, but 
Still with the greatest submission to strict justice, I would 
seat him on his throne, with a rav of gloiy about his head, 
his ermine without spot or blemish, his balance in his right 
hand, Mercy on his left, splendour and brightness at nis 
feet, and his tongue dispensing truth, goodness, virtue, and 
justice to mankind." His attention to the business of his 
court was unremitting. He was once applied to to re-hear 
j» case which had been for thirty years in Chancery, 
directly he heard of this he appointed a day for re-hearing, 
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declaring that he would rather sit five or six days togeiheif, 
than suner such a reproach to continue. He was a zealous 
churchman, and even Burnet acknowledges "that he took 
great care of filling the church liyings that belonged to the 
Seal with worthy men ; and he obHged them all to red- 
dence." He wrote to his chaplain :— " (me greatest difficulty, 
I apprehend, in my office, is the patronage of ecclesiastical 
preferments. Grod is my witness, that I would not know- 
mgly prefer an unworthy person; but as my course of life 
and studies has lain another way, I cannot think myself so 
good a judge of the merits of such suitors as you are ; I 
therefore charge it upon your conscience, as you will answer 
to Almighty God, that upon every such occasion you make 
the best inquiry, and give me the best advice you can, that 
I niay never bestow any favour upon an undeserving man ; 
which if you neglect to do, the guilt will be entirely yours, 
and I shall deliver my own soul." 

Lord Jeffreys, whose name has been handed down to the 
execration of posterity as a cruel and remorseless tyrant, 
began his career as an advocate at the age of eighteen, two 
years before he was called to the bar. The plague had 
thinned the lawyers, and frightened the remnant it spared. 
Jeffrgf^s' first field of practice was the courts at Ghmdhall 
and Hicks's hall, and others of a like kind, where his bold 
and confident bearing stood him in good stead. A satirist 
has said, in allusion to his manner — 

*' Oft with success this mighty blast did bawl, 
Where loudest lungs and biggest words win all.** 

He, however, soon succeeded in establishing himself, and, 
by the interest of two aldermen, who were his namesakes, 
but noways related to him, obtained the appointment, &ret, 
of Common Serjeant, then of Becorder to the city of Lon- 
don. This latter office he was compelled to resign by the 
countrjr party, to whom he became obnoxious, as well for 
his joining the High Church party, as for his ready concur- 
rence in all the designs of the court. In the Popish Plot, 
and in the various Gk>vemment prosecutions in those times, 
Jeffreys was constantly employed, and acquitted himself so 
much to the satisfaction of the court, that, on the death of 
Sir Edmund Saunders, he was made Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench. He proved himself in this capacity the 
willing instrument of royal vengeance. It has oeen well 
said of him, that " so as he rode on horseback, he cared not 
whom he rode over." His conduct to Algernon Sydney at 
his trials the inhumanity with which he acted towards the 
deluded victims of the imhappy Monmouth, are well kno?ni. 
They, however, formed his best recommendation to finrour 
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k iSkB eyes of James, who accordingly made him Chancellor. 
4& "^is capacity he was enabled to serve his master still 
more effectually ; but the arrival of the Prince of Orange,* 
jnd the flight of the king, soon terminated the career of his 
.msolence. He died in the Tower after a short confinement, 
whether of a broken heart, or of disease, or, as some have 
said, of drinking, has not been clearly ascertained. Burnet 
Bays of him that he " was scandalously vicious, and was 
drunk every day, besides a drunkenness of fury in his tem- 
per that looked like enthusiasm." Bevil Higgons, a favour- 
able witness, observes, that if he ** exceeded the bounds of 
temperance now and then, it does not follow that he was 
drunk on the bench and in council! ** Roger North says he 
used to drink and talk with " good fellows and humour- 
ists;" and so he would unbend himself in "drinking, 
laughing, singing, kissing, and every extravagance of the 
bottle." When he was judge, an old man Tvith a large 
beard was examined before him. His evidence displeasing 
Jeffireys, he said — " If your conscience is as large as your 
beard, you*U swear anything." The old man rephed — " My 
lord, if your lordship measures consciences by beards, your 
lordship has none at all." 

Sir John Eeresby says that he once dined with Jeffreys, 
the Lord Mayor and several other gentlemen being of me 
part^. Jeffreys, according to his usual custom, drank deep 
at dinner, and after the cloth was cleared, sent for one of his 
servants, who had been a comedian, and was famous for his 
powers of mimicry, to divert the company. This man 
feigned to plead before Jeffreys, imitating the gesture, tone, 
deportment of all the great lawyers of his age, in so perfect 
a manner as exceedingly deH^hted the Chancellor. On one 
occasion he was like to have been carried off by an attack 
of illness which was produced by an over-indulgence in 
wine. It is said that so much elated was he and the Lord 
Treasurer, that they took off the greater part of their 
dotibes, and had not they been accidentallyprevented, would 
have climbed up a sign-post to drink the Eng's health. 

Of Lord Somers, Horace Walpole has said that " he was 
one of those divine men who, like a chapel in a palace, 
remain unprofaned, while all the rest is tyraniy, corrup- 
tion, and folly. All the traditional accounts of him, the 
historians of the last age and its best authors, represent 
him as the most incorrupt lawyer and the honestest states- 
man^ as a master orator, a genius of the finest taste, and a 
patriot of the noblest and most extensive vie^ws ; as a man 

\ * It appears that a patent was made out shortly befor« the king's 
flight, creating Jeffreys Earl of Fli/ivt, 
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lyho dispetUfd blessings by his lifa, and i^Atul^ ihemfcft 
posterity." 

He was tbe son of a Worcester attorney, whose zeal for 
tbe popular cause induced him to bear arms under Crom- 
well. The youth of the future Chancellor did not want 
auguries of future eminence. It is afBrmed that when a 
child, walkin^;^ with his aunt, a beautiful roost-cock dew 
upon his head, and crowed three times with peculiar 
energy. This tradition has better evidence in its favour 
than similar stories, but we will not undertake to vouch, 
for its authenticity. After completing his education, he 
entered at the Middle Temple, and was fortunate enough 
^ attract the notice and receive the patronage of the 
Solicitor-General, Sir Francis Winnington. It is said he 
held the situation of clerk to Winnington, and thus had an 
opportunity of acquiring a practical knowledge of the law. 

Previous to his call to the bar, his steadiness and atten^ 
tion excited the pride of his father. The old man used 
frequently to visit London in term time, and always nut 
up his horse at the Greorge Inn, at Acton, where he ouen 
mentioned his promising son at the Temple. One day, 
the landlord hearing him dwell with such heartfelt pride 
pn the merits of his son, said to him, " Why don't you let 
us see him, sir P " Accordingly, when Mr. Somers returned; 
he begged his son to accompany him on his way as far as 
Acton. Having arrived at the inn, the father took tha 
landlord aside, and said to him, "I have brought him, 
Qobbet, but you must not talk to him as you do to me ; 
he will not simer such a fellow as you in his company." 

After he was called to the bar, Somers was much em- 
ployed by the Whig party, whose principles he had sup- 
ported by his pen. The first great cause in which he was 
engaged was tne trial of the Seven Bishops, in which he 
•Was of counsel for the defence, together with others, " aU 
of them," says Lord Camden, " lovers of Hberty, and iike 
greatest lawyers of the age." The Bishops, amongst them- 
selves, objected to Mr. Somers as too young and obscmre a 
man ; but Mr. Pollexfen, who was afterwards Lord Chief 

Justice, insisted upon his great abilities, and declared that 
e himself would take no share in the defence if Mr. 
Somers were not associated with him. He represented to 
the Bishops that Somers would take the most pains, and 
that his knowledge of precedents and records* would be 
of great service. After the Bevolution, in which event 

* "I have heard," says Addison, probably referring to Lord 
Somers, ''one of the greatest geniuses this age has produced, who 
had been trained up in all the polite studies of intiq«ityi i 
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Sfli&en pisyed a considerable part, he was made Solicitor- 
General, afterwards Attorney-General, and thence advanced 
to the i)08t of Lord-Keeper. The exceeding gentleness of 
lua manners, it has been said, disqnalified him for this high 
dignity. It would be well for men could their enemies 
object nothing else to their competency. 

During the seven years he held the Great Seal not a 
smgle imputation of corruption or partiahty was advanced 
against hmi. Dr. Garth, no firiend to lawyers in general, 
in one of the earlier editions of his *' Dispensary," bears 
tcBtimony to the merits of his judicial character. He says, 
** Somers doth sick'ning equity restore, 
And helpless orphans now need weep no more." 

His fall was owing to a political intrigue.* 
Lord Cowper was distinguished in his early life rather 
for the licentiousness of hia conduct, than for any promise 
of the future eminence to which he afterwards attained. 
While very young, he was engaged in an illicit connexion 
with a Miss Aihng, the owner of Hertingfordbury Park, 
near Hertford, by whom he had three children. A rumour, 
that he had deceived her with an informal marriage, induced 
Swift to fasten on him the nick-name of " Will Bigamy." 
He waa reluctantly appointed by Anne Lord-Keeper of the 
Great Seal ; but when Harley and the Tories succeeded in 
subverting the influence of the Whigs, in 1710, every effort 
waa made to retain Cowper : he, however, waited on flie 
Queen, and surrendered to her the Seals. She entreated bim 
to consider before he determined on retiring, and declared 
bfivself surprised at his wish. Three times she returned the 
Seala into hia hands ; he laid them down, and at len^:th laid 
her commands on him, to take them up again, adding, " I 
beg it, as a favour— if I may do such a thing." Cowper of 
course could refuse her request no longer, and after a little 
ocmversation, said that he would accept them for the present, 

me, upon his being obliged to search into several rolls and records, 
that, notwithstanding such an employment was, at first, very dry 
and irksome to him, he at last took an incredible pleasure in it, 
aad preferred it even to the reading of Virgil and Cicero." 

* In early life Lord Somers wrote some verses which got abroad 
without the author's name becoming known. Another person, a 
modern Bathylus, declared that he had written them. This person 
being introduced to Somers, after he was Chancellor, he asked him 
If he had written a certain paper of verses. ** Yes, my lord," 
WM the reply, '''tis a trifle, I did it off-hand." On which the 
Chancellor laughed so heartily, that the would-be poet> suspecting 
^kuwlf discovered, withdrew in confusion. 
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on condition he miglit resign ^nem the next da^ ; on the 
next day, accordingly, he again waited on her Majesty, who 
received from him the insignia of his office. 

Of him Charles Yorke related this anecdote. Bichard 
Cromwell was party to some proceedings in the Court of 
Chancery, and the counsel on the opposite side made veiy 
free with his name, not sparing allusions to that ''arch 
traitor," old Noll. This hurt Lord Cowper's feelings, who 
knew that Cromwell must be in court. In order to check 
the counsel he looked round and said, " Is Mr. CromweU 
in cx)urtP" Upon this Cromwell was pointed out to him, 
and he immediately said, " Mr. Cromwell, I fear you are 
incommodiously placed where you are. Pray come up and 
take a seat on the bench beside me." Of course, no more 
was heard about "old Noll." Bulstrode Whitelock (son 
of the Lord Commissioner), who was then at the bar, ob- 
served to Yorke (afterwards Lord Hardwicke), when he 
saw Cromwell seating himself beside the ChanceUor — 
" This day, so many years, I saw my father carry the Great 
Seal through Westminster Hall before that man." 

Philip Yorke, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, was the son 
of a Dover attorney, and at an early age was placed with 
Mr. Salkeld, an attorney in Brook-street, Holbom, who 
could boast that he had, within a short time of one another, 
in his office, Yorke, afterwards Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land; Jocelyn, afterwards Lord Chancellor of Irdimd^ 
Parker, afterwards Chief Baron of the Exchequer; and 
Strange, afterwards Master of the BoUs. Salkeld was a 
man of considerable knowledge and talent, and Yorke de- 
rived much advantage from his instruction. By his advice, 
Yorke entered himself at the Middle Temple, and shortly 
afterwards attracted the notice of Lord Macclesfield, who 
became so much attached to him, and distinguished him so 
mudi, that soon after his call he obtained a large practice. 
The seniors at the bar were astonished at his raj^id pro- 
gress. Judge Powis, a worthy dignitary, whose mteflec^ 
tual powers were not esteemed very bright, dining in his 
company one day, endeavoured to obtain a solution of the 
myste^ of his success. He began with a bold conjecture. 
" Mr. Yorke," said he, " there is scarcely a case before the 
court in which you do not hold a brief for the plaintiff or 
the defendant ; from which I conceive that you must either 
have published some important book, or are on the eve of 
publishing one." Yorke's ready wit did not desert him; 
he gravely replied that his lordship's conjecture was well- 
founded — ^he had such an intention. " Indeed, Mr. Yorke P" 
rejoined the judge, *' and may I be permitted to inquire the 
^bjectP" ** Most certainly, my lord," returned Yorke, " I 
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~fifopo66 to pnblisli a poetical version of Coke upon Idt^e- 
ion/* tJpon this, the judge requested him to recite a speci- 
men, from which Yorke begged to be excused ; but Powis 
would take no denial, and Yorke, trusting to his invention, 
recited, with grave emphasis — 

*< He that holdeth his lands in fee, 
Need neither to shake nor to i^Ter, 
I humbly conceive, for look, do yon see. 
They are hia and his heirs for ever."* 

Mve years after he had been called, and before he had 
oompleted his first circuit, Yorke was made Solicitor- 
€reneral, to the astonishment and indignation of the whole 
bar. His learning and amenity of manners, however, soon 
xeconciled them to his appointment, and he passed through 
that and the office of Attorney-General with universal 
applause and admiration. Whilst filling the latter office, 
the. Chancellorship and Chief-Justiceship of the Xin^'s 
Bench both became vacant. Sir Egbert Walpole, who 
wished that Talbot, the Solicitor-General, should be Chan- 
cellor, had some difficulty in inducing Yorke to waive what 

. he considered his just claim to that dignity. However, 
avarice was Yorke's ruling passion, and his ambitious pre- 
tensions were readily resigned, when he was promised that, 
if he would accept the Chief- Justiceship, the salary should 
be raised from 2000/. to 4000Z. a-year, and that he should 
also be elevated to the peerage. After having bargained 
that the offered increase of salary should not be made per- 
sonal to himself, but continued to his successors, Yorke 
'acceded to the terms, and was appointed Chief-Justice, and 

. created Baron Hardwicke. 

* As late as Burrowes' '' Reports,*' do we find legal 'Hrnths 
severe" drest in the "fairy" garb of verse. The case is that of 
the parish of Shadwell versibs the parish of St. John's, Wapping — 

<< A IV Oman having a settlement 
Married a man with none ; 
The question was — he being dead, 
If that she had was gone. 

Quoth Sir John Pratt, her settlement 

Suspended did remain. 
Living the husband — ^but him dead, 

It doth revive again." 

OHORUS OF PUISNB JCrDQES. 

*< Living the husband — ^bnt him dead, 
It doth revive again." 
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For three years and a half Lord Hardwicke presided vitk 
honour to himself and advantage to his country in the 
jCourt of King's Bench, and showed much unwillingness to 
relinquish his post for the Great Seal, when it was pressed 
bn his acceptance by Sir B/obert Walpole. His reluctance 
was finally overcome by the following expedient. ** Well, 
my lord," said Walpole, when Lord Hardwicke declined to 
accept an office whose tenure was so precarious, " if you 
persist in declining the Great Seal, 1 have resolved on 
another as Chancellor. The office shall forthwith be offered 
to Mr, Fazakerly," an eminent Chancery barrister of the 
day. " Fazakerly ! " exclaimed Lord Hardwicke, his j ealousy 
alarmed, "Fazakerly! Are you aware. Sir Robert, that 
Mr; Fazakerly is an avowed Tory, and, for aught I know, 
a confirmed Jacobite P" " Likely enough," replied Walpole 
coolly, " but (laying his watch on the table) if by one o'clock 
you have not accepted my offer, by two Fazakerly shall be 
Lord- Keeper of the Great Seal, and one of the staunehcsfc 
Whigs in England !" This at once decided Lord Hardwicke, 
and the minister gained his point. It is a remarkable thing 
that after he had taken his seat in the Court of Chancery 
for the first time, he went into the King's Bench and deli- 
vered judgment in a ease that had previously been argued 
before him, thus presenting the sin^lar spectacle or one 
individual presiding in the two principal "courts of law and 
equity on the same day. It has been understood that 
shortly before his retirement from the woolsack Lord 
Hardwicke decided the cause in which he held his first 
brief. 

Avarice was his predominant passion. It was in this way 
that he got the name of " Judge Gripus." He was one of 
a commission which, in the year 1740, reported in favour of 
some very extensive reforms in the Court of Chancery; but 
although he concurred in this report, and possessed the 
ability of carrying the recommendations which it embodied 
into effect, he made no effort towards such an end, prefer- 
ring the continuance of abuses to any change which would 
reduce his income, or diminish his patronage. " My lord," 
George II. one day said to him, " I observe that there never 
is a place vacant but you have some friend on whom you 
wish it to be bestowed." 

He was fortunate in a wife* in whose estimation frugality 

* Against Lady Hardwicke the Chancellor himself nsed to tell 
a ludicrous stoiy. His bailiff, Woodcock, having been ordered by 
her ladyship to procure a sow of a certain breed and dimension^ 
came one day into the dining*room, when full of people of conse- 
quence and distinction, and in a tone of exultation, he exclaimed, 
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was tbe first of virtues. By ancient custom, the embroidered 
purse which holds the Great Seal is annually renewed ; and 
the old purse becomes the perquisite of an officer of the 
court. Lady Hardwicke, however, insisted that it should 
always be given up to her, and actually lined the walls of 
one of the state-rooms at Wimpole with the velvet she 
obtained in this way. By her desire, Lord Hardwicke 
deferred his acceptance of an earldom for many years after 
the offer was made him ; until, in short, the marriage of 
his daughters ; for, as Lady Hardwicke observed, though 
no suitors would expect more than 10,000?. with the Misses 
Yorke, yet not less than 20,000?. would be expected with 
Lady Elizabeth and Lady Margaret. 

Sis contemporaries have recorded that, though somewhat 
ostentatious, and in no ways extravagantly hospitable. Lord 
Hardwicke was agreeable in his manners, lively in his con- 
versation, and temijerate in his habits. When Attorney- 
General, he was dining in company with Lord Bolingbroke, 
"who asked him if he had not been a rake in his younger 
days — ^to which he repHed, that " he must confess that h$ 
never was a rake ; for that, indeed, he was so early immersed 
in business that he never had any time to be one." Lord 
Bolingbroke on this professed himself satisfied with the 
explanation — " For I am persuaded," he said, " that no one 
could ever distinguish himself, and make his way in life as 
you. Sir Philip, have done, unless he had been a rake, or, 
at least had had the seeds of a rake in him." 

liord Hardwicke, as a politician, was timorous. He was 
always haunted with the horrors of invasion from France, 
in flat-bottomed boats ; but, with all his failings, was, if not 
a great man, at least a great lawyer. 

Earl Camden was remarkable rather for the boldness and 
fijrmness that distinguished his conduct, when seated on th6 
bench of the Common Pleas than for anything which charac- 
terized him during the four years in which he held the Great 
Seal. His conduct in reference to Wilkes is well known. 
Wilkes, who had been arrested by a general warrant under 

**0h, my laiSy, I have been to Royston Fair, and have got a sow 
exactly of your ladyship's size I" Her ladyship one day sent for 
Aaron Franks, the celebrated diamond merchant, and, when he 
arrived, received him in a very confidential manner. "Mr, 
Franks," she said, **I want to make my daughter, Lady Anson, a 
present of a jewel ; something about 2000^." That was soon 
arranged, and tlien came the real business. "And can you," said 
she, "tell me of any good match for one of my sons? But, 
Fwuiks," she continued eagerly, "she must be rich— she must be 
rich, Blr. Franks, or it would not do." 
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the hand of the Secretary of State, was brou^t tip beforet 
bim by habeas corpus, Camden (then Sir John Prafct)r 
desired him immediately to be discharged, and, when 
Wilkes afterwards brought an action against the mes-- 
sencer by whom he had been arrested, took occasion to^ 
declare lus opinion that general warrants — except in cased 
of hiffh treason — ^were illegal, oppressive, and imconfititu- . 
tional. The popularity which he acquired by this act was 
excessive, nor was it materially, or at least permanently* 
diminished, when he, as Lord Chancellor, supported the 
ministers in laying an embargo, by Order in Council, on the 
exportation of wheat, in contravention of the existing law. 

During the time he was Chief Justice he visited Lord 
Dacre, at his seat in Essex. One day, accompanied by a 
gentleman remarkable for absence of mind, he took a walk» : 
m the course of which he ascended a hill near the house, at 
the top of which stood the parish stocks. Ailer sitting 
down near them for some little time, the Chief Justice ex- 
pressed a wish to know of what kind the punishment was, 
and begged his companion to open the stocks and let him 
try. This was accordingly done, and the gentleman, takinff 
a book from his pocket, sauntered on, and not until he haa 
returned to Lord Dacre's did he recollect that he had 1^ 
the Chief-Justice in so awkward a situation. When the 
learned judge was tired, he tried to get out, but found he 
could not release himself; he asked a countryman, who was 
passing by, to let him out: the rustic stopped, looked at 
him, grinned, and shaking his head, walked on, saying, 
" No ! no ! old gentleman, you wasn't set there for nothing." 
Some servants, sent from Lord Dacre's, soon after this 
rescued him from his novel situation. Sometime after- 
wards he presided in the trial of an action for false impri- 
sonment, Ibrought against a magistrate, by some fellow 
whom he had set in the stocks. The counsel for the de- 
fendant ridiculed the charge, declaring that everybody 
knew setting in the stocks was no punishment at all. The 
Chief Justice rose, and stooping over, said to the counsel, 
in a loud whisper — "Were "you ever in the stocks?" 
" Really, my lord, never." " Then I have," said the Chief- 
Justice, " and can assure you that it is no trifle." Lord 
Camden, like his great rival. Lord Mansfield, was very in- 
timate with Garrick. One dav Garrick, meeting Boswell 
in the street, thus addressed him — " Pray now, did you— 
did vou meet a Httle lawyer turning the comer, ehP" "No, 
sir,* replied Boswell; "pray what do you mean by the 
question P" "Why," returned Gurrick, affecting indiffe- 
'<ince, "Lord Camden has this moment left me. When 

"iwell mentioned this to Johnson, the great moralist said* 
ell, »ir, Garrick talked very propeylv \ l^ord Camd^a 
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ffiu fL h^e lawyer to be associatmg 80 familiar^ with a 

Lord Chancellor Bathurst, son of the Lord Bathnrst with 
wh<»n Pope and Swift were so intimate, after having been 
a judge of the Court of Common Pleas, succeeded Charles 
Yorke as one of the three Commissioners of the Great Seal. 
A year afterwards he became Lord Chancellor, and was 
created Baron Apsley. " What the three could not do," 
sarcastically observed Sir Fletcher Norton, " was given to 
the most incapable of the three." His incapacity as a law- 
yer soon became evident. Somebody told Wilkes, before 
he was elected Lord Mayor, that Lord Apsley woidd have 
to inform him that the king did not approve of the city's 
choice. " Then," he rephed, " I shall signify to his lord- 
sMp that I am at least as £t to be Lord Mayor as he to be 
Lord Chancellor** •— and Wilkes was not far wrong. 
Baihurst, it is said, was conscious of his inefficiency. For 
the two ^ears and a half that he and Lord Weymouth sat 
together in the cabinet, the latter used always to decide the 
law questions that came before them in tneir ministerial 
capacity. His father, who was a jovial old gentleman, and 
died four years after his son became Chancellor, had once a 
lar^e party staying with him at Oakley. One evening their 
conviviality having been long protracted, the Chancellor, 
after dwelling at some length on the importance of early 
hours to health and longevity, was allowed to retire. 
When he had gone, his father exclaimed, " Now, my good 
friends, since the old gentleman is off, 1 think we ma^ ven- 
ture to crack another bottle." The Chancellor lumself, 
however, was exceedingly cheerful and good-humoured, and 
possessed of a Hvely wit. In one session of Parliament 
there was an unusual number of bills sent up from the 
Commons in a state so imperfect as that they were obliged 
to be amended in the Lords. One was brought in by Mr. 
Gilbert, famous for his activity in establishing and im- 
proving Houses of Correction. The Chancellor said to him, 
smiling, when he brought his bill up to the Lords, *' You 
have been a long time, Mr. Gilbert, wishing for a good 
Souse of Correction, and I now congratulate you on having 
found one ; for this House has been nothing but a house 
of correction for the errors and mistakes of your House the 
whole session !" 

For thirteen years Wedderbume, Lord Loughborough, 
filled the post of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. As a 
judge he is said to have displaved much knowledge of the 
law, and an affable and courteous demeanour to counsel and 
juries. He was mild in his administration of justice, whilst 
he \'igorousl3r resisted every attempt to relax the rigour of 
criminal jtirisprudence. Puripg the debate on tb© re 
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fonxici tlie criminal laws, in 1811, the following Btetemmt 
was^made, illustrative at once of the humanity of Lcn^ 
ZK>ughborough» and the impoUcy of the then state of the 
law. Not a great many years ago, on the Norfolk cireuit, 
a larceny was committed by two men in a poultry-yard, 
but only one of them was apprehended. This man was 
tried at the next assizes, found guilty, and sentenced by 
Lord Loughborough to a few months* imprisonment. When 
the accomplice heard of this, he surrendered, and was tried 
the following assizes. Unfortunately for him, the prs- 
siding judge was Mr. Justice Gould, who had observed et 
fancied that a man who sets out with stealing fowls, gene- 
rally ends in committing atrocious crimes — as a conse- 
quence, he sentenced the criminal to transportation. 

Sir John Sinclair, in allusion to Lord Loaghborouf^h, aim 
— It is well known how closely he was connected with the 
Duke of Portland. The Marquis of Titchfield, the duke's 
son, married Miss Scott, the eldest daughter and joint 
heiress of General Scott. Besides the immense property 
left by her father, he had likewise a claim by the death of 
her relation. Sir Bobert Gordon, to a valuable estate in thd 
counly of Moray. The fifth claimant was Mr. Camming, 
of Alt^, and in the litigation befc»*e the Court of Sestioii 
a decision was given in his favour. There was an appeal to 
the Lords, when Lord Loughborough sat on the woolsack. 
Knowing that under the particular circumstances of the 
case the eye of the pubUc would be upon him, he earnestly 
requested Lord Thurlow*s assistance in deciding the ques- 
tion. It is singular that Lord Thurlow*s opinion was 
favourable to Lord and Lady Titchfield; whereas Lord 
Loughborouffh thought the decision should be in favour of 
Cummiag. Had he chosen to acquiesce in the opinion given 
by Lord Thurlow in favour of the Titchfield family a large 
property would have devolved on the son of his friend ; but, 
greatisr to his credit, he decided in favour of Mr. Cumming! 

In his political character, Lord Loughborough is not en- 
titled to much respect.* Attached at one part of his life to 

* Charchill has severely lashed him, for his pliant temperament, 
in one of his satires. 

<< To mischief train'd, e^en from his mother's Tromb, 
Grown old in fraud, though yet in manhood's bloom ; 
Adopting arts by which gay villains rise. 
And reach the heights which honest men despise ; 
Mute at the bar, and in the seuate load, 
Dull 'mongst the dalles^ proudest of the proud ; 
A pert, prim prater of the northern race, 
Guilt 19 his heart and iamino in his face, ^ 

Stept forth ." 
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the Foxiie party, he deserted them at the precise moment 
when his desertion obtained for him the Great Seal. 
Whilst, however, in their ranks he did not do them much 
flenrice in advising the ill-omened coalition, and still less in 
inducing Mr. Fox to make the unfortunate declaration 
which he did respecting the prince's right to the govern- 
ment, on the agitation of the Ilegencj question in 1789. 

In the disposition of his church patronage he showed 
great judgment. His demeanour towards the numerous 
applicants by whom he was constantly assailed is said to 
have been marked with kindness and urbanity. When he 
gave away a living to one whose merits constituted his 
only reconunendation, he would say to him, " Go to my 
secretarjr and desire him to prepare the presentation 
for my nat immediately, or I shall have some duke or great 
man making appHcation, whom I shall not be able to 
refuse." 

Lord Erskine, to whose transcendant merits as an advo- 
cate we have already paid tribute, owed both his title and 
official dignity to his faithful attachment to Mr. Fox during 
the critical period of the French Revolution. To the King 
Erskine was personally obnoxious from his having under- 
taken the defence of Tom Paine. When the arrangements 
for the "Talents" administration were in the course of 
settlement. Fox submitted to the King a list of such per- 
sons as his party considered eligible for the Chancellorship. 
At the head of this list was Erskine's name, placed there 
not under any expectation that the King would consent to 
his appointment, but merely as a mark of esteem and re- 
gard. The King, however, did not make the anticipated 
objection. He merely observed, " Well, if Mr. Erskine 
must be Chancellor, remember he is your Chancellor, and 
not mine;" and Mr. Erskine accordingly became Chan- 
cellor, much to his own astonishment and that of his 
Mends. Hie surprise which they manifested arose simply 
from the knowledge of how much he was disliked by the 
King.* 

Of his judicial character the best that can be said is, that 
he displayed a readiness and tact which enabled him to get 
through Dusiness very rapidly, which is precisely the sort 

* When Lord Erskine was at the bar, a case was laid before him 
OB which he declined tQ give an opinion, alleging it inyolved a 
question of eqnity law of which he had no proper knowledge. 
In a month afterwards he was Chancellor. When William III. 
pressed the Great Seal npon Holt, the Judge replied, **Maj it 
please yonr Majesty, I never had but one Chancery suit in my life, 
and that I lost. I am nnfit." 

I 
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of merit thatamsi prius advocate raised to the woolsack 
miglit be expected to show. From tlie bar he receiyed 
every possible assistance, and his conduct towards thcp 
was marked with the urbanity natural to his charaQt»« 
Jjord Eldon said of him — and the testimony is honourable 
to both parties — that none could have a greater wish to dis- 
charge properly the duties of his office, nor greater abilities 
to qualrfy nim for their due discharge. Of hia personal 
character the most prominent feature was his intense vanil^ 
and egotism. " Lord Erskine," says Lord Byron, " was ih$ 
most brilliant person imaginable : quick, vivacious, and spark- 
ling, he spoke so well that I never felt tired of listening i|0 
him, even when he abandoned himself to the subject of 
which all his dear friends and acquaintances expressed them- 
selves so much fatigued— self. His egotism was remark- 
able, but there was a honhommie in it that showed he had 
a better opinion of mankind than they deserved. Erskine 
had been a great man, and he knew it." Egotism, in such 
a man, is pardonable ; but it is a sin to which pardon $s 
rarely accorded. Most men are too effotistic to epdure an 
egotist. From Buonaparte, ** Counsellor Ego," as Erskine 
was denominated in the caricatures of the day, receiyed a 
severe mortification. After the peace of Amiens he visited 
pans, and one day attended the First Consul's levee, in 
company with Mr. Fox, Lord Holland, Lord Egremont, 
luad other distinguished countrymen. Fot unnaturally he 
expected that, when presented, Buonaparte would pay hbn 
some compliment in reference to his forensic abilities or 
his eloquence. The master of the ceremonies announced 
him to the Consul as Mons, le Chevalier Ayreshine, Buo- 
naparte slightly looked at him — took a pinch of snuff.-— 
" Avreshine, Ayreskiner he said, " Eies vous ligisteT' 
Erskine bowed, and fell back into the circle.* 

By nature he was quick and vivacious, overflowing with 
good humour, and generally in the highest spirits. One 
day dining with Sir Balph Payne (afterwards Lord La- 
vington), he was seized with sudden illness, and forced to 
retire until the cloth was cleared. On his return Lady 
Paynet anxiously inquired of him how he felt. He im- 
jftediately took up a pencil and scribbled this couplet — 

* Lord Abinger says that Bnouaparte asked Erskine whether he 
had ever been Lord Mayor of London 1 He is said to have put t|ie 
. same question to Mr. Fox. 

+ This lady had a monkey -whom she did like, and a husband 
whom she did not. Unfortunately the husband surviyed the 
VLonkey. The day after the death of Ned (such was the iaonkey*s 
lame), Sheridan entered her ladyship^a drawing-ro^m, and ^ond 
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"'Tis true I am ill, bnt I cannot complain, 
For lie never knew PUasure who never knew Patw." 

Mr. Justice Afihurat was remarkable for his lank and sallow 
pbysiogiwiD J, on him Erskine indited the couplet — 

** Judge Ashurst, with his lanthom jaws, 
Throws light npon the English laws." 

He wag a frequent visitor at Mr. Tooke*s villa, at Wim- 
bledon. Once, while walking in the garden with the party 
assembled there, and chattering in his usual agreeable 
strain, he astonished them hy exhibiting his agility in sud- 
denly springing over the ha-ha, to talk to Mr. Pitt and 
some of the ministers, who were Walking in the adjoining 
grounds of Mr. Dundas. Mr. Espinasse was conversing in 
court with Erskine and a Mr. Lamb, when Erskine re- 
marked how much habit and the practice of speaking gave 
a man confidence in addressing the court. '*I protest I 
don't find it so," said Mr. Lamb, *'for though I've been a 

food many years at the bar, and have had my share of 
usiness, I don't find my confidence increase ; indeed, the 
contrary is rather my case." "Why," replied Erskine, 
•'it's nothing wonderml that a Lamb should grow sheep- 
ish." One night Erskine was coming out of the House of 
Commons when he was stopped by a member going in, 
who accosted him, " Who's up, Erskine P" "Windham," 
was the reply. "What's he on P" "His legs." Erskine 
was colonel of the volunteer corps called "The Law 
Association." Some one wishing to quiz him, told him that 
his corps were much inferior to the Excise Volunteers, then 
notoriously the worst in London. " So they ought to be," 
good-humouredly observed Erskine, " seeing that the excise 
people are all Csesars (seizers)." 

Boswell mentions meeting him in his youth at Sir 
Archibald Macdonald's. He describes him as "a young 
ofSicer in the regimentals of the Scots Boyals, who talked 
with a vivacity, fiuency, and precision so uncommon that 
he attracted particular attention." In the course of the 
conversation, Erskine boasted that when at Minorca he had 
not only read prayers, but preached two sermons to the 

her in twn. <'0h 1 Mr. Sheridan, poor Ned*s gone." ''Dear 
me t" says Sheridan, '' let me write his epitaph," which foi-thwith 
he did in these words :— 

**Alas ! poor Ned, 
My monkey*s dead; 
I*d rather by half 
It had been Sir Ralph." 

12 
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regiment. It was. indeed, always a fayourite boast of ha^ 
to nave been a sailor, a soldier, a parson, and a lawyer. :f 

He had a most sin^lar penchant for witnessing fires, mad 
has been known to leave the Honse of Commons in the 
midst of a debate on hearing that a conflagration wa3 to 
be seen within a mile. Sheridan said that a chimnej' could 
not smoke in the Borongh without Erskine*s knowledge. 

His regard for money was great. He invested alai^ 
fortune in transatlantic securities, anticipating the poafit* 
bility of convulsions at home, and, considermg this was doM 
at the time of the French Bevolutionary war,it sp«iks Httie 
for his patriotism ; and, as the event showed, not more for 
his foresi^t. His disposition, however, was generous aaui 
liberal. During the time he was Chancellor he Invited Hie 
gentleman by whom the following anecdote is related to 
breakfast with him. While they were conversing, a 86r» 
vant brought in a letter which Lord Erskine read wkk 
considerable emotion. After a pause, he said it was ficift 
one of the French princes, without naming which, and 
added that it was to solicit his assistance on the occasion of 
some embarrassment. He then remarked on the vesy ei> 
traordinary change which a few years had brought about in 
their respective fortunes. " The first time I saw the writer 
of this letter," he continued, "was at Versailles. Ivma 
then a poor ensign on my way to join my regiment, whkJi 
was lying in Minorca. As I was travelling to PariB in a 
public vehicle, one of the passengers, who had some inferior 
situation in the palace, offered to procure me an opportuncftgf 
of seeing the court, and there I beheld this prince figuiit^ 
as one of the most distinguished men in Europe. I WM 
tiien in the lowest rank of one profession, and am now at 
the head of another of a totally diflerent nature, and he, m 
exile and poverty, is supplicating my aid." 

His latter years were not marked with anvthing which 
deserves commemoration. It is understood l^ey wm 
clouded by misfortunes, aggravated by pecuniary diS*' 
culties. He applied hiinself to farming pursuits, but siie- 
ceeded in this branch little better than ne did as Chan- 
cellor. One day George Colman and Jack Bannister wece 
dining with him. After dinner he told them with some 
pride, that he had three thousand head of sheep. " I see 
your lordship," exclaimed Colman, " has still an eye to thd 
woolsack!" The late Earl of Leicester told a storv of 
Erskine accompanying him in a ride through one of his 
farms. Coming to a finely-cultivated field of wheat 
Erskine exclaimed in a delighted tone, " What a beantiM 
jpiece qf lavender !" It was at Holkham that Sir John Sin- 
clair met this eminent, amiable, though unfortunate 
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8v John, a. tolerably competent judge in such matters, says 
that Srskine knew nothing of agriculture : he once said to 
hbaik, " 1 have formerly studied Coke at Westminster, and 
Lttm now studying Coke at Holkham ; and Coke the agxi- 
e&ltnzist is as ^eat in his way as Coke the lawyer in legal 
iiiatteTS." It is to be feared that Erskine learnt little from 
either Coke. 

c JLfOrd Sosslyn was in the habit of ridiculing the egotism 
wkich deformed Erskine's character, in a vein of good- 
kamoured pleasantry. He used to say, in I'est, that Erskine 
once addressed a public meeting in the fo&owing words, or 
to the like effect : " As to me, gentlemen, I trust I have 
mtmte title to give my opinion freely. Would you know , 
3idience my title is derived? I challeDge any man among 
3roa- to mqxtire! If^he ask my birth—its genealogvma^ 

' whic" 



nooJc with kings ! If for my wealth— it is all for which I 
IkBve time to hold out my hand ! If my talents — ^no ! of 
iiiese, gentlemen, I leave you to jud^e for yourselves !"* 
. The principal charge brought against that consummate 
Iftwyer, Lord Eldon, who presided in the Court of Chancei^ 
fbr nearly twenty-five years, was dilatorpess. From this 
eharge Sir Charles Wetherell defended him. '* He preferred 
cboll truth to brilliant error — slow accuracy to expec^tious 
imorance. Some honourable gentlemen were not particular 
moitffh 20,000^ a-year should be given to the wrong party. 
A- jadge, who had formerly been condemned by some person 
for not running quickly through the criminal calendar, had 
mnawered the impatient railer by observing, that he so 
lodged in the day as to be able to sleep on going to bed at 
iiljg&t. So thought and acted Lord Eldon." Lord Erskine, 
ipeaking in the House of Lords, said, in reference to the 
C%uuiceilor — * 'My noble and learned friend, with great good- 
nature and pleasantry frequently alludes to his supposed 
foopensity for doubting, and I can account for that pro- 
Tpmnitj more distinctly than it would be decent for him, in 
speaikmg of himself. No man, I believe, who has sat in the 
txmrt where he presides ever brought to the public service 
«. more consummate knowledge of all its principles and 
npaetice. Nobody could be better qualified to decide in that 
&ram with rapidity, yet how often does he there pause and 
Tie-pause, consider and re-consider — ^and why P fVom the 
juitest and most amiable of motives. He even runs the 

?. * Dr. Parr and Erskine were fond of bandying oompliments 
^BBDgst each other. Parr once told the latter that^ if he survived 
Mm* he would write his epitaph. ** You are wrong to say that, 
4M^r," replied Erskine, ''for you )iol4 out to m^ i^( iociucement 
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risk of sometimes appearing dilatory and undecided^ ratlier 
than mistake the rights of the meanest individual, in the 
most inconsiderable concerns, whose interests are in his 
hands." Sir Samuel Eomilly said — " If Lord Eldon has a 
fault, it is an over-anxiety to do justice." But stiU this 
over-anxiety to do justice sometimes in effect wroiight 
injustice. The case of Hare v. Horwood has been o^n 
cited as an instance of this. It appears that the cause had 
been commenced twenty vears before, and that the solicitor's 
charges for attendance alone ^moimted to upwards of 14001. 
Sickened at the delay, which was positively ruinous to his 
• cHent, Mr. Lowe, the solicitor, wrote to the Chanc^or, 
stating that the cause had been for seven years awaiting his 
lordship's judgment — that upwards of twenty *two years 
previously it had reached the top of the paper, where he 
himself had requested it might remain until he could decide 
it-^adding that he felt it a painful duty to apprise his lord- 
ship that the infant for whose hen^t the suit was instituted 
had died of a broken heart on accourU qf being hept out of 
his property. This was a bold ruse, but it succeeded. 
Instead of being denounced in open court for his audacity, 
in venturing privately to solicit a judge, Mr. Lowe was sent 
for to the Chancellor's private room, — the result of the 
inverview may be learnt from an item in the bill of costs— 
" To attendance on his lordship in his private room — when 
his lordship begged for further indulgence till to-morrow /" 
The decision was given as promised. The death of the 
infant broken-hearted, which it would seem conduced to 
the production of this result, was a mere invention of the 
solicitor. In another case Lord Eldon promised he would 
give judgment in a few days. The parties dying, the solicitoi^ 
of the representatives, three years afterwards, addressed a 
note to the Chancellor, earnestly intreating him to deliver 
judgment. What did Lord Eldon doP Commit the 
solicitor to the Fleet> or reprimand him with severi^F 
Nothing of the kind. He addressed him a letter* statinff 
that the papers had been taken from him — ^that he had 
supposea the matter had been arranged* but that he wouldi 
as soon as he recovered the papers, dispose of the case — ana 
concluded with ** Yours, with much respect, Eldon." 

Once« after the arguments at the bar were concluded^ 
Lord Eldon spoke for nearly two hours, and was listened to 
with the greatest admiration by all present. He concluded 
with saying that he would take the papers home, read them 
through with care, and give judgment another da^. After 
he had done, Eomilly rose from nis seatiand turnmg rounds 
said to the coimsel behind him, — " Now, is not tills extra* 
)rdinaryP I never heard ^ moye satisfactory judgmei^t j 
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asid r^t tibie Chancellor cannot make np his mind. It id 
wonaerful; and the more so, because, however long hd 
takes to consider a case, I scarcely ever knew him to differ 
from his first impression." His habit of " taking paperii 
home" has been frequently censured, as tending greatly to 
protract the settlement of business. But if it had — and it 
nad, without question — such a tendency, it still enabled him 
often to prevent the unconscious perpetration of much 
injustice. After taking home papers^ ne has entered thd 
court next morning and pointed out material facts^ which 
had escaped the counsel on both sides, but which his industry 
had enabled him to detect. " I know," he said on one 
occasion, ^ " it has been a principle on which many who have 
presided in this court have acted, that a judge is obliged to 
know nothing more than the counsel thmk proper to com- 
municate to him relative to the case. But for myself I have 
thought and acted otherwise : and I know, yes, I could swear 
— upon my oath — that if I had given judgment on such 
information and statements only as I nave received from 
counsel on both sides I should have disposed of numerous 
estates to persons who had no more title to them than I 
have ; and believe me," he added, "that I feel a comfort in 
that thought — a comfort of which all the observations on 
my conduct can never rob me."* 

His patience and industry were indomitable. On the 
Berkeley peerage case he sat for thirty-four days — on the 
Koxburgh peerage case, thirty-six days— and in the case of 
iSiomas Nias, a bankrupt, he sat for the greater part of 
two dayS) with the utmost patience, while the bankrupt, 
who appeared in person, which of course protracted and 
comphcated the proceeding, went through the minutest 
details. The Chancellor's attention excited the admiration 
of all present. 

In his disposition of patronage, Lord Eldon has been 
considered to have been not altogether free from blame. 
Defending the Chancellor, on one occasion, in the House of 

* "Mr. Solicitor-General," Lord Eldon once said, "may re- 
member a case in which he was concerned before me, where the 
gentlemen on both sides went into a lengthened discussion, com- 
municated most detailed information, and had actually brought th« 
case to a very extreme stage, and yet had never made the slightest 
mention of an act of parliament most vitally affecting the ultimate 
decision ef the question : nor would it ever have been mentioned, 
had I not been so fortunate as to know it." This distinguished 
Chancellor often asserted that his mind was always most afiected 
by the cases which were Tiot cited, and the points which counsd did 
not press. 
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Commons firom some attack whicli had been made on 1i»bu 
Sir Eobert Peel observed, " that e'en his failings leaned to 
virtue's side/'* An honourable member present whispered 
to his neighbour, that his lordship's failings then resembled 
the leaning tower of Pisa, which, in spite of its long inclina- 
tion, had never vet gone over / A certain judge was ap- 
pointed by him (so runs the story), rather m consequence 
of his convivial excellences than for any legal acumen he 
possessed. 

Lord Eldoh used himself to mention that one morning 
while dressing he was told a gentleman waited in the 
drawing-room to see him. He directed the servant to send 
the stranger to his dressing-room. On his entering, Lord 
Eldon found that it was the Prince Ilegent who had paid 
him so early a visit. His Boyal Highness then declared 
that he would not leave the room imtd he had promised to 
make a certain individual a Master in Chancery;. To sudi - 
a solicitation, the Chancellor had no refusal to give.f 

Master Cross, who had been a captain in the militia, ob- 
tained his ofQce simply becaiise he had rendered the Chan- 
ceUor some accidental service in the street. Lord and 
Lady Eldon were proceeding through a dirty street in their 
carriage, when it unfortunately broke down, and but for 
the giQlant exertions of Captain Cross the Chancellor and 
his lady would have been deposited in the kennel. Lord 
Eldon certainly repaid the assistance thus afforded him in 
the most liberal manner. 

The candidates for his livings who had the fairest chances 
of success, except, indeed, such as had fathers, brothers, 
cousins, or patrons zealous members of the ministerial ma- 
jority in either house of parliament, were such " sportdng 
parsons" as had had the good fortune to have accompanied 
me keeper of the king's conscience in his shooting expe- 
ditions, and the good sense to have given him the credit of 

* George III. gave the Chancellor a seal on which was engraved 
Justice with eyes nnbandaged directed in her path by Beligion. The 
king) on presenting him with the seal, told him '* That Justice was 
generally painted blind, bat he did not see why she should be so, 
2f her path were guided by Religion." 

f A similar story is told of Sir W. Grant's appointment to the 
Exchequer Court. Lord Loughborough had fixed on a successor to 
Sir F. Buller. He was surprised in going into his private room, 
after sitting in Lincoln's-Inn Hall, to find the Prince of Wales 
waiting for him, who insisted he should appoint his Attorney- 
General, Sir W. Grant, to the vacant post. Lord Loughborougl^ 

luctantly gavQ th^ d^e4 promise. 
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tbtf greater ntunber of the birds bagged. " My list is full/' 
was the usxial reply to such, as, upon the strength of mere 
sdiolarship or pie^, yentored to implore the benefits of his 
patrons^. 

His manner to the bar was bland and agreeable. "I 
admit, finely and cordially," said Mr. Brougham, " that of 
all the judges before whom I have practised— and I have 
practised much — he is out of all comparison, and beyond all 
doubt, by much the most agreeable to the practitioners, by 
the amenity of his manners, and the intuitive quickness of 
his mind. A more kindly-disposed judge to all the profes- 
sional men who practise in his court never, perhaps, 
existed." His wit and good humour made him popular 
amongst the bar. When a young counsel moved for an in- 
junction against digging up pasture-land, and sowing it 
with wheat, or any other perniciotis crop, Lord Eldon re- 
plied — " You may take your injimction, but in the north we 
are not in the habit of calling wheat a pernicious crop.'* 
** Your lordship," once said Sir C. WethereU, " cannot be 
supposed to be a great strategist ; it is no disparagement to 
say that you have not the army list by heart." " No, Sir 
Charles," rephed the Chancellor, smiling, " I know nothing 
of military matters — all my acquaintance is with the Lin- 
co]n*8-Inn Volunteers." Sir James Graham, the solicitor, 
was at one time engaged in a great many private and other 
bills, and was frequently intrusted with the office of carry- 
ing them up from the Lower to the Upper House. One 
evening Sir James came up to the bar no less than twelve 
times, with twelve separate bills. Twelve times was the 
Chancellor compelled to come down to the bar, purse in 
hand, to receive the bills. On the twelfth time Lord Eldon 
said to the solicitor — "What, have you got another? 
When I used to know you first you used to be called Jem 
Graham, but now we'U call you Bill Graham !" He would 
suffer, however, no undue femiliarity. On one occasion he 
delivered judgment in a cause which had been on the paper 
BO long that its history had been whoUy forgotten. When 
he had concluded, Mr. Heald said, " i know I was in this 
ease, but whether judgment is for me or against me I have 
not at this distance of time the most distant conception." 
" I have a glimmering notion that it is for me," said Mr. 
Home.* Lord Eldon checked the conversation, by de- 

• A similar occurrence took place in the Vice-Chancellor's Court, 
in 1829. A case was set down on the paper to be spoken to, and 
Messrs. Home and Pemberton were heard on one side — Mr. Sug- 
4en, following, concurred in the ar^jum^nt of }iis learned friends—' 
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siring, in a grave tone, that counsel would not make }mA 
the subject of their observations. It is said that liora 
Eldon behaved towards solicitors in his private room 
almost as though they were his equals. " You never gave 
me a brief," he said, once to one of them. " How was 
that P" " Yes but 1 did," replied the solicitor, more curtly 
than courteously. " Nay, nay, but I am satisfied of tJie 
contrary, and I must be the best judge on such a point." 
He then proceeded to express a conviction hostile to iJie 
solicitor's case, who rudely exclaimed, " Your lordship is 
decidedly wrong. I*U have the decision reversed in the 

Lords." " Perhaps, Mr. ,** said the Chancellor, rising, 

"you had better take this chair and pronounce judgment 
yourself.** 

Both George III. and his successor were extremely at- 
tached to Lord Eldon. When Prince Recent, the latter 
once desired " Old Biigs,** as he was fond of calling his 
faithful Chancellor, to be sent for. A short time after- 
wards, the late Mr. Bankes, the member for l)or8etshire» 
entered the room with a look of pecuHar complacency, but 
was shocked at discovering, by the prince's manner, that 
his appearance had not been expected. He then stated that 
he had come in consequence of a command to that effect 
sent him from his royal highness. " Oh ! I see,** said the 
prince, laughing, "they have confounded the name. It was 
not Old Sankes I had sent for.** The " fine old English 
gentleman** had informed every friend he met on his way to 
Carlton House, that " the Hegent had sent for him," and 
this, no doubt, ag[gravated his embarrassment wnen he had 
discovered the mistake. 

The old King would not, however, listen to the Chan- 
cellor when he wished, on account of frequent headachesi 
to dispense with the full-bottomed wig proper to his office* 
Lord Eldon urged that the wig was a modern fashion, and 

* * The law here was quite clear.'* * * There Mr. Sugden is with yon, 
Mr. Home," said the Vice-Chancellor. Mr. Home Baid that the 
argument of his leamed friend was, to his great surprise, on his 
side ; but his leamed friend happened to be on the other ! thid 
excited great laughter in the court. Mr. Sugden who, after con- 
sulting with his junior (Mr. Jacob), seemed not a little disconoeited^ 
said he had mistaken his side. What he had said, however, wai 
said in all sincerity ; and he never would for any client, be he 
whom he might, argue against what he thought a settled rule of 
law. As his leamed friends had differed on the present point, he 
hoped his Honour would decide it without reference to what had 
^allen from him : and this the Yice-Chancellor promised to do. 
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was only part of the ftill dress of the court of Charles II. 
'* That is very true," said the King, " but before that time 



judges wore long beards. I will consent to your giving up 
the wig, if you will wear the beard instead!"* The same 
eood old King, when hunting near Windsor, came in at the 



__ath of a stag which had not afforded much sport, while 
another out of the same herd had given a good ruu a ifew 
d&ys before. *' Ah!" said the King, " there are not often 
two Scotts in the same family.*'t- 

Sir Thomas Plumer was the first Vice-Chancellor ap- 

gointed under the Act of 1813. All his urbanity was insm* 
cient to overcome the dislike the great leaders of the bar 
had shown to the institution of his court. His judgments, 
although unquestionably displaying much learning, were 

* It was Lculy Eldon, it has been stated, who objected to the 
wig. Her ladyship in this diflfered with Greorge Colman, who, once 
looking at the Chancellor arrayed in his full costume, ezdaimed, 
'* How the wig beoomes the Chancellor 1 His head seems made to 
wear that wig !** Fuseli, seeing a portrait of Eldon in Sir tT. Law- 
rence's paintinc-room, which he had painted for Mr. (the late Sir 
Bobert) Peel, asked Sir Thomas " who it was ?" Sir Thomas told 
him **it was the Chancellor." "Den, by Q^-;-," exclaimed Fuseli. 
in his strong German accent, shrugging np his shoulders, "I shall 
get out of his glotches (clutches), dive me a bit of chalk*" It was 
given to him, and he wrote upon the portrait — , 
'* Olitn qtlod vulpes eagroto oauta leonl 
Bespondit, referam : quia me vestigia terrent 
Omnia te adversum spectaatia, nulla retrorsum." 

HoR. Ep., L. i. 73. 
When Lawrence showed the labelled and libelled physiognomy to 
Lord Eldon, he langhed heartily. 

f When Lord Eldon was Chief Justice of the Common Fleas, he 
was travelling the Western Circnit at the time George III. Was at 
Weymouth. The King sent to him at Dorchester, and desired him 
to come over to see a celebrated actor at that time at Weymouth. 
The jndge came over, and, during his stay, joined the royal party 
in a boating excursion. They landed at some part of the coast to 
see a ruin, and while they were wandering about, the boat's crew 
Invaded a neighbouring orchard, and helped themselves liberally to 
the apples. The owner and the royal party returned at the same 
time, and Lord Eldon was loudly threatened by the farmer with 
being taken up along with his party, and carried before the judges 
next day for felony! The anniversary of Lord Eldon's natal day 
was the same as that of his afifectionate master. ** Do not congra- 
tulate me," the King would say to his Chaiicellor, *'tiU I have 
paid my respects tq you oi^ \}ii^ happy day." 
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prolix and tedious to an insufferable degree. In r^re&ee 
to this was the following epigram written— 
" To cause delay in Lincoln*s-Ino, 
Two different methods tend ; 
His Lordship's judgments ne'er begin. 
His Honour's never end." 

With all their difiusiveness, however, they were exceed- 
ingly forcible, though familiar in their style. In one well- 
known case, he is said to have expressed himself after this 
wise — " Testator says to himself, I'll have the right heir of 
Samuel BoUe, and be he male or be Kefemale^ he's the man 
for my money ! " 

He was unable to command the regular attendance of 
a bar. His usher, it has been said, might often be seen 
running about, even among the juniors, asking for employ- 
ment — " Pray, sir, have you anything to move? Can you 
bring on anything before his Honour?" 

Very far his superior was Sir William Grant, one of the 
most accomplishea lawyers that ever presided in an equil^ 
court. Earl^ in life, and before he was called to the bar, 
this distinguished man went to Canada, where he practised 
as an advocate. When not twenty-five years of age he 
was appointed Attorney-General of that province; and, 
when Quebec was besieged by General Montgomery, com- 
manded a body of volunteers. Feeling, however, that the 
colonial bar did not a^fibrd a field sufficient for his talents, 
he resigned his appointment and came to England, where 
he for some time frequented the courte without a brief. 
On one occasion, however, being retained in an appeal 
from the Court of Session in Scotland to the House of 
Lords, he displayed such abilities, that Lord Thurlow, 
then Chancellor, observed to a friend near him, " Be not 
surprised if that young man should one day occupy this 
seat." So much notice did the Chancellor take of him 
after this, that Grant devoted himself solely to practice in 
the equity courts, and soon obtained a tolerable share of 
business. Through Lord Thurlow's agency, he acquired 
a seat in parliament, where he distinguished himself as an 
able and eloquent speaker. 

Few lawyers have made the impression on the House 
that Grant was in the habit of doing. No one was found 
more difficult to answer. " Once," says Lord Brougham, 
**Mr. Fox, when he was hearing him, with a view to 
making tiiat attempt, was wrinkled in a way unwonted to 
''^is sweet temper by the conversation of some near him, 

3n to the show of some crossness ; and (after an ezclama- 

he sharply said, ** Do you tlunk it so very pleasant a* 



iimg to auBwer a speech like that ?"* After filling varioug 
ot&er ofGlces, Sir W . Grant succeeded Lord Alvanley, as 
Master of the Soils. He is said to have had j^equent op- 
portunities of being raised to the woolsack. 

Between Sir John Leach and Sir William Grant there 
was a marked contrast, although both of them obtained and 
deserved the reputation of being able lawyers. But to consti- 
tute dn efficient judge other quahties are needed which are 
not neeessarilj involved in the idea of a good latoyer. 
Urbanity, patience, and impartiality are all qualities with- 
out which a man may readuy become eminent for his legal 
knowledge, but without which he is wholly unfit for me 
bench or the woolsack. Sir John Leach had many disad- 
vant^es to encounter, to which we need not particularly 
aUude. He was the son of a tradesman at Bedford, was 
for some time in a merchant's countine-house, and, after 
leaving this situation, entered the omce of Sir Bobert 
Taylor, the eminent architect, and ultimately went to the 
bar. He became successively Vice-chancellor and Master 
of the Bolls : to the latter office he was appointed by Mr. 
Canning, who had previously, it has been said, offered jt to 
Mr. Brougham .f 

Sir John Leach was not only a clever lawyer, but also a 
fine gentleman, by no means unknown in the West End, 
and always esteemed a desirable acquisition at the card- 
tables of venerable dowagers. He delighted when presid- 
ing in his court in saying sharp and bitter things ; but he 
always did so in accents the most suave and bland. No sub- 
mission could mehorate his temper, no opposition asperate 
his voice. He would frequently pronounce judgment 

* His successor, Lord Gifford, when Attorney- General, had fre- 
quently to encounter Sir Samuel Eomilly in the House of Commons. 
*' The night before he was to meet him upon a very important de- 
bate he told me," says Dr. Bibdin, *^he had not slept one wink. 
Mr. Canning sat close to him when he rose, and cheered him as he 
went on ; but at first he was scarcely conscious of being upon his 
legs^ and did not know whether the Speaker was in the chair or his 
opponent in the House, though he sat immediately opposite to him ; 
but he soon shook up his intellectual energies, became warm, fluent, 
courageous, and convincing." It was of him an ex-chancellor is 
reported to have said, that he had risen as does a man in a balloon 
— by an impulse not originating in himself. 

>}• The premier is said also to have offered the place of Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer to Mr. Brougham, who refased it on the 
ground that it would prevent his sitting in Parliament. *' True," 
was the reply, '* but you will then be only one stage from the wool- 
sack." *• Yes,'* returned Brougham, **hwtth€ horses will be off." 
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withotlt aoaignillg a single reason. The fatal decree W9S 
uttered in atone of appalling solemnily, betraying, however, 
the opinion he entertained of the applioation. In his days, 
as is well known, the Eolls Court sat only in the evening. 
The appearance the court then presented to a stranger 
seeinff it for the first time must nave been very absurd ; 
for, when his Honour had taken his seat, two large fan shades 
Were placed in such a position as not only excluded tiie 
light from his eyes, but rendered him invisible to the bar 
and public. After the counsel who was addressing the 
court had finished and resumed his seat, there would be an 
awftd pause for a minute or two ; then, at length, out of the 
darkness which surrounded the chair of justice, would come 
a voice, distinct, awful, solemn, but the solemnity was the 
solemnity of suppressed anger — '* The biQ is dismissed, with 
costs." No explanations — no long series of arguments ad- 
vanced to support this conclusion— the decision is given 
with the air of a man who knows he is right, and that (odj 
folly or villany could doubt the propriety of his .judgment. 

When Lord Lyndhurst came mto office in 18^ he wished 
to obtain Sir John Leach's consent to a reform in the court 
(since effected), by which the iRoUs should be made a morn- 
ing court, and the Master should hear motions, &o., like 
the Lord and Vice Chancellor. Well knowing Leach's 
temper, Lord Lyndhurst was careful in selecting a person 
to notify to the Master his wishes. He fixed upon one on 
whose aiscretion he thought he could rely, and despatched 
him. The envoy charged with this delicate mission, 
obtained an interview with Sir John, and commenced with 
a long flourish on the Chancellor's wish to diminish the 
arrears of business which had accumulated in Clumceiy, 
dwelt on the duty of public men to make sacrifices for the 
public advantage, and ran over every topic which he could 
think of, to prepare the Master for the coming request. 
Sir John, he was delighted to observe, heard him with the 
greatest attention, bowed, smiled, said ** Certainly," ** To be 
sure," "Without doubt," just in the right places. The 
messenger thinking that the rumours he had heard of Sir 
John's temper were altogether unfounded, then ** popped 
the Question." In a tone of emphatic politeness, betraying 
neither surprise, nor anger, nor anything but resolution, 
the Master answered, bowing, " Sir, I will not. I wish you 
Kgood morning" 

Sir John Leach, though by no means deficient as a lawyer, 
had a reckless, slashing way of getting through business* 
which often wrought peat mjustice. In this respect tito 
Chaiicery Court, presided over by Lord Eldou, formed a 

range contrast with the Eolls Court under the. direotion 

Leach. The first, the lawyers used to call the court of 
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C^er sans ierrAinef, and the latter tlie court of Terminer sans 
o^er. This ex^editioiisness drew praises from some people 5 
or is the following epigram only " satire in disguise r " — 

A judge sat on the judgment-seat ; 

A goodly judge was he ; 
He said unto the Registrar, 

" Now call a cause to me." 
"There is no cause," said Eegistrar, 

And laughed aloud with glee, 
*' A cunning Leach hath despatch d them aU ; 

" I can call no cause to thee !** 

It is to some of our more illustrioua coipmon law judges 
007 attention must now be directed. Very needless is it to 
say that amongst the earlier of these Sir Edward Coke 
ranks the very first ; but not only our limits, but e^en our 
Twy design will not, however, permit our tracing as 
zomntely as we should wish his singular career. We must 
content ourselves with some details with which it is scarcely 
probable the general reader is acquainted. A great patriot, 
a still greater lawyer, we are naturally desirous of learning 
something of his domestic habits and personal character. 
A passage in his grandson, Boger Coke's Detection, sheds 
light on those matters. 

When Winwood had apprised James of the Earl of 
'Somerset's share in the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
the king sent a messenger to Coke to apprehend the earl. 
"SirE. Coke then lay at the Temple, and measured out 
his time at regular hours, two whereof were to go to bed at 
nine o'clock, and rise again at three. At this time Sir Ed- 
ward's son, and some others, were in Sir Edward's lodgings, 
bat not in bed, when the messenger, about one in the morn- 
ing, knocked at the door, where tiie son saw and knew him ; 
says he, 'I come from the king, and must immediately 
speak with your father.' * If you come from ten kings,* he 
answered, 'you shall not; for I know my father's disposition 
to be such, that if he be disturbed in his sleep he will not 
be fit for any business; but if you will do as we do, you 
shall be welcome, and about two hours hence my father 
will rise, and you may then do as you please,' to which he 
assented." Coke used to boast that he never gave his body 
physic,* his heart to cruelty, nor his hand to corruption, 
lie jewel of his mind," says Lloyd, "was put into a fair 

* "Sir Edward Coke being now very in^rm in body, a friend of 
Ills sent him two or three doctors to regulate his health, whom he told 
ibAi, be had nei^er taken physio since he was l)orn, and would not 
HQW begin ; and t}iat he had now upon him a disease which all the 
drugges of Asia, the gold of Africa, nor all the doctors of Europe^ 
«oald care— 'old age. He therefore thanked them, and his friend 
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case, a beautiful body, with comely countenaace ; a cotmie- 
nance wMcb. he did wipe and keep deaa ; delighting in good 
clothes well worn, being wont to say that the outwaxd neat- 
ness of our bodies might be a monitor of purity to our 
souls." There were three things for which he was wont to 
commend himself— his obtaining so fair a fortune with his 
first wife — ^his successful study of the laws — the independent 
way in which he obtained his pubHc employment, necprecio 
nee pretio, by neither prayers nor pence, The principal 
charges brought against him were those contained in a letter 
addressed liirn by his enemy, Lord Bacon : — " In discouFse 
you delight to speak too much — ^not to hear other men— by 
this your affections are enlarged with a love of your own 
arguments. You cloy your auditory, when you would be 
observed. You converse with books, not men. You will 
jest with any man in public, without respect to the person's 
dignity, or your own. Your too much love of the world is 
too much seen, when, having the hving of ten thousand 
pounds, you relieve few or none— the hand that hath taken 
so much can it give so little ? " With his second wife Coke 
lived in terms of disagreement. Their marriage was effected 
under inauspicious circumstances — and a dispute respecting 
the marriage of their daughter with a brother of Bucking- 
ham, the favourite, induced a separation. We find that on 
the celebration of this marriage, Coke dined in his ehambers 
in the Temple by himself, while his wife presided at a 
splendid dinner given in honour of the occasion. One time 
Coke publicly accused his wife of having purloined his plate, 
and substituted articles of less worth in their stead ; and on 
another she in turn accused him of having seized her 
coach and coach-horses, and wearing apparel, maltreated 
her servants, and caused her to sufier " beyond the mea- 
sure of any wife, mother, or even any ordinary woman in 
the kingdom." She seems, however, to have been a lady of 
tolerable resolution, for it appears from Howell's letters, 
that " she would not suffer her husband to come in at her 
fore-doors (Hatton House, in Holborn) or out at her back- 
door." Coke was of a religious disposition. In mentioning 
in his note-book an accident thatbefel him, he did not forget 
to ascribe to Providence his escape with life.* " The 3rd of 

tliat sent them, and dismissed them nobly, with a reward of twentj 
pieces to each man." The above is an extract from a letter by Mr. 
Meade, written when Coke was upwards of eighty years of age. 

* James I. used to say of him that "he was like a cat — throw 
him which way you would, he would be sure to light on his feet." 
But this was in reference to his happy knack of turning to his own 
advantage any slight put on him. 
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iimy, 16S2, riding in the morning in Stockwell, at eight or 
sme o'clock, to take the ayre, my horse imder me had a 
strange tumble backwards, and fell upon me (being above 
eighty years old), where my head lighted near to sharp 
stubbles, and the heavy horse upon me ; and yet, by the 
niDvidence of Almighty God, though I was in the greatest 
danger, yet I had not the least hurt, nay, no hurt at all. 
Eor Almighty God saith by his prophet David, * the angel 
of the Lord tarrieth round about them that fear him,* et 
^onien Domini Benedictum, for it was his work." "He 
eonstantly," says Lloyd, "had prayers said in his own 
house, and charitably relieved the poor with his constant 
adms" — ^a declaration sufficient to disprove the charge of 
avarice which scandal has breathed against him. His last 
wordB were, according to the inscription on his monument, 
"Thykingdome come, thy will be done." Can we close 
our notice in better words than those which follow in hia 
epitaph ? — 

Leame, reader, to live so, that thou mayst so die. 

Sir Matthew Hale, the first judge appointed by Crom* 
irell, who was acting on his maxim, of " seeking men for 
places, not places for men," refused in the first instance the 

Eroffered dfignity, alleging he was not satisfied with the 
wfulness of the Protector's authority." To this Cromwell 
siswered, "that he had possession of the government, and 
WDuld keep it, but still that it was his desire to rule accord- 
ing to the laws of the land, for which purpose he had 
B<»ninated him, and that if he was not permitted to reign 
by red gowns, he would by red coats." By the advice of 
many eminent royalists of his own profession, Hale yielded 
at length to the Protector's wishes, and accepted the judge- 
ship so flatteringly offered him. He, however, entertained 
a^trong objection to presiding at criminal trials : at first he 
stiEed nis scruples ; but, after his second or tliird circuit, he 
obstinately refused to have anything to do with them. 
With state prosecutions he would never meddle. Not long 
after his accession to the bench, a trial took place before 
him at Lincoln, under the following circumstances :— An 
inhabitant of that city, of the royalist principles, being met 



m the fields carrying a gun by a soldier, the soldier went 
lip to him, and demanded the gun, in virtue of an order of 
the Protector that no such persons should carry arms. The 



citizen refiising to surrender his piece, the soldier tried to 
vrest it from him, but in the struggle got well beaten. As 
soon as he recovered himself, he ran into the city and got 
one of his comrades to accompany him, and returned to the 
contumacious civilian. The gun was again demanded-— 



and again refused to be given up; and while the owijep' 
was struggling witli one of the goldiers, the other ran him 
through with his sword. The assizes happening at the 
.jsanae time, the two soldiers were arraigned for murder, of 
which one was found guilty, and the other was convicted of 
manslaughter. Colonel Whalley, the commander of t^i^ 
garrison, insisted that the soldier had discharged his duty, 
in enforcing an order of the Protector's ; but Hale, paying 
no attention to his threats, not only passed sentence of 
death upon him, but ordered the execution to take place cjo 
speedily that no reprieve could possibly have been seid;. 
Another time the Protector being interested in a particular 
case, directed a jury to be packed in order to secure his object. 
Hale immediately dismissed the jury, without trykig tlia 
case, declaring tnat no jury could be legally impannelled 
which was not returned by the sheriff or nis lawrul officer. 
.Cromwell, enraged, told him that he was not fit for a judgei, 
to which Hale simply replied that that was ve»ry true. 
When Colonel Penruddock was tried in vacation at Exeter, 
Hale resolutely refused to attend, alleging that his private 
,afiair8 required his attention, which was a mere feint to 
excuse himself from being made the instrument of. Crom- 
well's vengeance. At the Eestoration, Hale was created 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer at Clarendon's advice, and on 
the death of Sir John £eehng. Hale succeeded him as 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench, an office he held for five 
years, when his health tailing him, he retired into -prxvtiis 

The judicial merits of Sir M. Hale have always be^n es- 
teemed very highly. He would never permit counsel to 
wander from the point at issue ; and would even supply 
their deficiencies when thev appeared w^anting. A counsel 
was once defending a Quaker in an action brought against 
him for debts contracted by his wife before her marriage. 
He contended that the marriage not having been celebrated 
according to the rites of the Church of England, was no 
lawful marriage, and, consequently, that the Quaker w^ 
not liable. Hale saw at once that the conseoueuce of Uiis 
argui^ent would be the bastardizing of the ddldren o£ all 
:Quakers. He directed, therefore, a special verdict to be 
returned.* 

As a criminal judge, he followed his own precepts. "In 

* This brings to recollection an anecdote related by GMef Justice 
Wilmot at an assize dinner. He once tried an innkeeper at Warwiok 
for nearly poisoning some of his customers with some infamous port- 
wine. The fellow escaped by proving that there had never been an« 
drop of genuine port- wine in the hogshead. 
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traamess capital, thougli my nature prompt me to pity, yet 
to consider that there is also a pity due to the country ; if 
in criminals it be a measuring cast, to incline to mercy and 
acquittal. In criminals that consist merely in words, when 
no more harm ensues, moderation is no injustice. In cri- 
minals of blood, if the fact be evident, severity is justice." 
He was once pressed for a recommendation to the royal 
mercy, but renlied that he did not think they deserved to 
live whom he nad sentenced to die ; and could be prevailed 
on to do nothing more than to forward a statement of the 
facts to the King, leaving the result wholly in his hands. 
Having removed an individual from an office for miscon- 
duct, he was entreated bjr the person to sign a certificate for 
his restoration, or to give him another place. Hale told 
him that his faults were such that this could not be done, 
on which the other sank on his knees, and, with tears, 
most vehemently intreated him to grant his request, de- 
claring that a denial woidd prove his ruin. Finding Hale 
was not to be changed by this, the suppliant altered his 
tone, and reproached him for his cruelty and hardness of 
heart. Hale, quite unmoved, assured hun that he could 
well endure his reproaches, but inust persist in refusing to 
sign any certificate. He then gave him some money to 
relieve his wants, and sent him away. 

With Eichard Baxter he lon^ lived on terms of intimacy ; 
to the young and despairing wife of John Bunyan, then in 
prison, he bore himself in open court with a gentleness and 
kindness that reflects the highest credit on him as a Christian 
jud^e. So strict was he in the discharge of his religious 
duties, that for thirty-six years he never omitted attending 
at church. " He told me once," says Richard Baxter, " how 
Grod brought him to a fixed honour and observation of the 
Lord's day : that when he was young, being in the west, 
the sic]mess or death of some relation at London made some 
matter of estate to become his concernment, which required 
his hastening to London from the west ; and he was com- 
manded to travel on the Lord's day: but I cannot well 
remember how many ctbsB accidents befel him on his 
journey ; one horse fefl lame, another died, and much more; 
which staick him with such a sense of divine rebuke as he 
never forgot." " His habit of dress," says Baxter, " was 
BO coarse and plain, that I, who am thought guilty of a 
culpable neglect therein, have been bold to desire him to lay 
aside some things which seemed too homely. The house 
which I surrendered to him, and wherein he lived at Acton, 
was well situated, but very small, and so far below the 
ordinary dwellings of men oi his rank, as that divers farmers 
thereabouts had better; but it pleased him. He told his 

k2 " 
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grandchildren that he never changed the fashion of hk 
clothes after he was thirty. He disliked seeing students in 
long periwigs, or attorneys with swords ; any who waited od 
him took care to be plain in their attire. His hoiisec 
keeping was according to the rest, like the state of his 
mind, but not Hke his place and honour. His great advan- 
tage for innocency was, that he was no lover of riches or 
grandeur." 

A short time before his death, on being informed by the 
clergyman who attended him, that on the next Sunday the 
Holy Sacrament would be administered, but that, as it was 
not likely he woiild be well enough to attend the church, 
it should be administered to him in his own house. Hale 
rephed, " No ! mv Heavenly Father has prepared a feast 
for me, and I will go to my Father's house to receive it." 
Accordingly he was carried thither, " and received the 
Sacrament," says Burnet, " on his knees with great devo- 
tion ; which it may be supposed was the greater, because 
he apprehended it was to be the last, and so took it as his 
viaticum and provision for his journey." He had a strange 

Eresentiment that if he did not die on the 25th November, 
e shoidd live a month longer, which actually happened.* 

In the year 1666 an opinion was very prevalent amongst 
the people that the end of the world was rapidly approach- 
ing. Hale was sitting in court during the summer circuit, 
when a storm arose so fearfiilly t-ernfic, as to occasion a 
whisper that the dissolution of the earth was at hand. 
Great consternation pervaded the court: most of those 
present betook themselves to prayer; but Hale deported 
himself with so much firmness and courage, that no one could 
doubt, had the expected event occurred, it would have 
brought no alarm to him. 

Mr. Justice Burnet was the third son of the famous 
Bishop of Salisbury, whose sense of propriety he shocked 

* Lord Cbancellor Macclesfield had also a singnlar presentiment, 
justified by the event, as to the period of his death. A few days 
before it happened, Dr. Fearce, Bishop of Rochester, called on him, 
and found him walking \ip and down the room, suffering from a 
strangury, which he said had come on him the night before. He 
then said to the Bishop — '^My mother died of this the eighth day 
after it came on, and so shall I." On the eighth day, Br. Pearce 
called on him, and found him in bed, dying. Standing round his 
bedside were his son, and Lady Parker, and Mr. Clarke, afterwards - 
Sir Thomas, and Master of the Rolls. About ten at night> Lord' 
Macclesfield cried out, *' Is my physician gone f * and, on being told 
that he was, immediately exclaimed, ''and I am going too ; but I 
ill close my eyes myself— >*' which he did^ and instantiy •zpired. 
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hy iiis scandalons excesses. Wliile at the Temple, he be- 
longed to the association called the Mohock Club, who 
borrowed their name from a tribe of Indians, supposed at 
that tiire to be cannibals. The president was called the 
Emperor of the Mohocks. Their object seemed to have 
been mischief, and as the members were for the most part 
attached to the Whig party, their vengeance was usually 
directed against the Tories. After drinking themselves up 
to a proper point of courage, these worthies would sally out 
into the streets, and attack every passenger whom they met 
witb. that was unprotected. Some they knocked down, 
others they stabbed or maimed. Their barbarities appear 
to have excited the terror of Swift, who always expected to 
be murdered by them. In one of his letters to Stella, he 
writes — " Young Davenant was telling us how he was set 
u^on by the Mohocks, and how thejr ran his chair through 
wi^ a sword. It is not safe being in the streets at night. 
The Bishop of Salisbury's son is said to be of the gang. 
They are all Whigs. A great lady sent to me to speak to 
her faUier, and to the I^rd Treasurer, to have a care of 
them, and to be careful likewise of myself." Burnet's dis- 
sipated habits appear* to have caused great uneasiness to his 
father, who, one day, seeing him in a very melancholy 
mood, asked what he was thinking of. " A greater work 
than your lordship's History qfthe Iteformation" "And 
what is that, Tomr" asked the Bishop. " My ovm reforma- 
tion, my lord," rejoined the young rake. "I shall be 
heartily glad to s^e it," said his father, "but I almost 
despair or it." He commenced poHtical pamphleteer in the 
service of the Whi^. His principal production of this 
kind bears the following title : — " A certain Information of 
a certain discourse which happened at a certain gentleman's 

* Dr. Arbuthnot, in his satire on Bishop Burnet, called ''Notes 
and Memorandums of Six Days preceding tlie Death of a Bight 
Beverend Divine," thus alludes to Mr. Justice Burnet — " Order the 
fiunily to come upstairs at seven. Resolved to preach before them 

extempore Family comes up. Survey them with 

delight. The damsel Jane has a wicked eye. Bobin seems to meet 
her glances. Unsanctified vessels ! Children of wrath ! Look again 
at Jane. A tear of penitence in her eye. Sweet drops ! Grace 
triumphs ! .... Sin lies dead ! Wiak Tom were present. 
He might be reformed. Consider how many sermons it is probable 
Tom hears in one year. Afraid not one. Alas ! the Temple. Alas ! 
tite Temple. The law eats up divinity ; it corrupts manners, rains 
Gontentiona amongst the faithful, feeds upon poor vicarages, and 
devours widows* houses, without making long prayers. Alas ! the 
Temple* N^ver liked that place since it harboured Sacheverell," 
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House, in a certain county ; written by a cer^am person the^ 
present, to a certain friend now at London ; from wKence 
you may collect the certainty of the account." This tiiJe 
was imitated in a poor burlesque of a work he wrote on Ms 
father's character, "A certain dutiful Son's Lamentation 
for the death of a certain right reverend ; with the certain 
particulars of certain sums and goods that are bequeathed 
him, which he will most certainly part with in a certain 
time." Burnet wrote an imitation of the Tale qf a Tiib, 
which neither obtained nor deserved the popularity ot the 
original. He also, with Mr. Ducket, published a travestie 
of the first Book of Homer, for which rope honoured them 
with a place in tl^e Dunciad — 

Behold yon pair, in strict embraoes join'd. 
How Uke in manners, and how like in mind ; 
Equal in wit, and equally polite, 
Shall this a Pasqoin, that a grumbler write. 
Like are their merits, like rewaids they share ; 
That shines a consul — ^this, commissioner. 

This refers to Burnet's appointment as consul at Lisbon, 
which took place at this time. ^During the time he held 
the office he nad a quarrel with the envoy, on whom he re- 
venged himself in the following manner. Employing the 
same tailor as his excellency, and having learned what dress 
he intended to wear upon a grand fete-day, Burnet had 
liveries made for his servants of pi*ecisely the same pattern, 
and appeared in a plain dress himself. He was, however, 
recaUed, together with his excellency, and then resumed ^e 
study of the law, and after holding the office of King's 
Serjeant, was made one of the Judges of the Comihon 
Pleas. To show how little his love of a joke was affected 
by his exaltation, the following anecdote may be mentioned. 
When in the country, as he was returning home by a rough 
road, his coach broke down. . On the coachman aiberwards 
begging his pardon, he good-humouredly observed, " Oh ! 
never mind, John ; you have only fumlled the propltecy 
that * the judges shall be ovei*tumed in stony places.* * 

Sir John Holt was the son of an Oxfordshire knight, of 
good property, and a bencher of Gray's-Inn. In his early 
years, especially when at Oxford, it appears that he was 
conspicuous for his idleness and dissipation. It is said fiat 
during his residence at the Universifrjr, Holt, together With 
some associates as reckless as himself, were rambling over 
the country until their resources failed them. Upon this 
event they agreed to separate, and Holt pursued Ms Jourtiey 

lone. Towards evening he reached a comfortable mn, 

hich he immediately entered, ordered m excdlenct aupper, 
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liad desired Uiat his horse should have everv attention paid 
to it. After he had concluded his repast, he strolled into' 
file kitchen, where he saw a daug^hter of the hostess stand- 
ing by the fire shivering with agrue. The hostess told him 
that her daughter had been nearlv a year in this state, and 
that althougH she had spent nearly forty pounds in doctors 
i^d doctors' stuff, she could obtain no reHef. Holt listened 
to this detail with the greatest attention, and assured the 
mother that she need be under no further apprehensions, as 
he knew an in&IMble cure for her daujfhter*s disorder. He' 
then returned to the parlour, and hastily scribbling a Greek 
sentence on a slip of parchment, carried the charm to 
i^e anxious mother, desired her to bind it round the 
sufferer's wrist, and declared she would then hear no more 
of the ague. The hostess obeyed these directions, and 
fortunate^ l^e ague Sid disappear, and Holt accordingly 
acquired the reputation of a miracle-worker. At the end 
pf a week he boldly called for his biU ; but the grateful 
landlady assured mm that she it was who was in debt to 
him, and only regretted her inability to cancel the obliga- 
tion. Forty years passed over, and the gav and thoughtless 
student had become Chief Justice of England. At the 
assizes for the city in which this ludicrous adventure took 
place he had to tiv an old woman accused of witchcraft^ 
being possessed of a charm for curing and spreading 
diseafies amongst cattle. The Chief Justice at the trial de- 
sired to see tms redoubtable charm, and to his amazement 
lie found it to be the identical slip of parchment and 
oharacters with which he had himself deceived the credulous 
lan^ady. He related the anecdote to the jury, and the 
joor old woman was immediately acquitted. When he was 
Chief Justice he once recognised in a culprit whom he had 
to try one of his quondam associates. After this worthy 
had been convicted. Holt visited him in prison, for the pur- 
nose of learning what had become of his early companions.. 
** Ah, my lord," was the criminal's reply, " they are all 
hanged except your lordship and myself.'* It is not a little 
remarkable that Holt should in after years display not 
simifly great talents, but also immense learning. The pos- 
session of great talents is noways incompatible with the 
pursuits of the rake and the reveller, but learning is the 
fruit of industry, and industry is a habit, like all other 
habits, rarely acquired except m youth, when our intellect, 
vigorous and hardy, renders us indifferent to toil and 
fatigue. Called to the bar in 166B, he soon obtained a con- 
siderable practice, although it would seem success did not 
attend his first efforts. He was counsel for the Popish lords 
in X680» and in 1683 he was retained by Lord BosseF 
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to arffae a technical point arising out of his trial. "Wlieii 
Charles commenced that system of oppression and voaa* 
government, in consummating which his brother lost th© 
wirone, Holt joined the ranks of the opposition, and was ixk 
James's time made the victim of his attachment to the law, 
by being removed from the Eecordership of London be- 
cause he refused to acknowledge the power of dispensing 
with the laws claimed by the king. After bearing a distin- 
guished part in effecting the revolution. Holt was appointed 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench by William III. When 
a mob assembled in Holborn, threatening to pull down a 
crimping-house, a body of the Foot Gruards were desired to 
disperse them. The Commanding Officer sent to Holt to 
beg him to direct some constables to accompany the soldiers^ 
and ^ve their proceedings i^e countenance of legal 
authority. "And pray, sir, * said Holt to the officer mno 
brought the message, " what will you do if the people repose 
to disperse at your coming P" "Why, in that case, my 
lord," repHed the officer, " we have only to fire upon tbenL*' 
" Have you so, sir," rejoined Holt, " then take notice if you 
do, and one be killed, and you are tried before me, I will 
take care you and every soldier in your party is hanged. 
Go back, sir, to those who sent you here, and tell them that 
no officer of mine shall accompany soldiers, and let them 
know that the laws of this kingdom are not to be executed 
by the sword ; these matters belong to the civil power, and 
you have nothing to do with them !* Having thus dismissed 
the officer, he went himself to the scene of riot, accom* 
panied by some tipstaves and constables, and succeeded in 
quelling the disturbance simply by his firmness and tact, 
la Holt's time there were some persons in London who 
pretended to possess the power of foretelling future events, 
and who were called the French prophets. Holt having 
upon occasion committed one of these to prison, a discip£ 
ol his came to the Chief Justice's house, and desired to see 
him. He was told by the servant that his lordship was in- 
disposed, and could see no company that day. " But tell 
him," replied the deluded individual. " that I must see him, 
for I come from the Lord God !" This extraordinary mes- 
sage being communicated to Holt, he desired the applicant 
to DC shown in, and when he entered, inquired his business. 
" I come from the Lord, who bade me desire thee to grant 
a nolle prosequi for John Atkins, his servant, whom thou 
hast thrown into prison !" " Thou art a false prophet, and 
lying knave," returned the Chief Justice; "if the Lord 
had sent thee, it would have been to the Attorney-General, 
for the Lord knoweth that it is not in my power to grant a 
nolle prosequi." 
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One time Holt*8 wife beings very ill, he sent for Dr. 
Eadclifie, the first physician of the day, but who enter- 
tained the greatest possible aversion to Holt. This excited 
ffeneral surprise, which was not diminished when it was 
KKind that Eadcliffe paid her ladyship a degree of attention 
he did not usually accord his patients. On being asked his 
leason, he replied — " I know Holt wishes the woman dead, 
BO I'm determined to keep her alive to plague him !" 

Lord Mansfield is justly esteemed one of the most eminent 
judges that have ever adorned the bench. Although he 
owed his elevation rather to the poHtical services he had 
performed for the minister in the House of Commons, 
uian to his qualifications as an accomplished lawyer, he 
never, to his credit be it said, displayed, as a judge, any of 
the partialities of a partisan. In the determination, how- 
ever, of those moot questions in our law, into which political 
considerations unavoidably intrude, and in which, as the 
law has spoken in doubtful accents, tibe judge in his decision 
is re«:ulated in some measure by his notions of expediency. 
Lord Mansfield showed a strong leaning towards the side 
of prerogative, and a devotion to the house of Brunswick 
far more fervent than his devotion to the principles that 
seated liiat house on the throne. In respect to the law of 
libel, he strenuously supported the doctrine which left it to 
the judge, instead of the jury, to settle whether the publica- 
tion was or was not libellous. He has been also accused of 
esteeming very lightly the trial by jury ; but Mr. Bulter, 
than whom a more competent witness could not be found, 
has positively declared this assertion to be untrue, and that 
Lord Mansneld found no part of his duty more agreeable 
to liJTn than attending the trials at Guildhall. 

Of his judicial character, undoubtedly the most pro- 
minent feature was his anxiety that substantial justice 
should be done in every case brought before him. It has 
been said, and with truth, that this anxiety was not always 
restrained by a due regard to the appropriate duties of a 
judge, as well as the characteristic functions of a court of 
law, as distinguished from a court of equity. Nor is it diffi- 
cult to account for this. When at the oar, Lord Mansfield 
practised chiefly in the Court of Chancery, where he saw 
daily in operation a system which, looking rather to the 
intentions of parties than to the strict letter of the law, was 
founded upon principles of liberal and enlarged construction 
unknown to the courts of common law. These principles 
were enforced by Courts of Equity in the discharge of their 
peculiar duties, m ameliorating the rigor and supplying the 
deficiencies of the law ; but admirably adapted as they were 
for this purpose, they were wholly foreign to the nature 
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and design of our kw courts. This consideration was over- 
looked by Lord Mansfield, and, in overlooking it, he almost 
converted the court of King's Bench into a court of equily : 
he did even worse — ^he introduced a system of lax interpre- 
tation, which has added incalculably to the vagueness and 
bulk of English law, and has made it burthensome to the 
judge and costly to the suitor. " My dear Grarrick," onoe ob- 
served Lord Mansfield to the great actor, " a judge on the 
bench is now and then in ^our whimsical situation between 
tragedy and comedy— inclmation pulling one way,and a long 
string of precedents another." Shorfly after he became 
Chief Justice, a learned counsel took up much of the time 
of the court in citing several black-letter cases, to show tibe 
true construction to be put on an old woman's will. Lord 
Mansfield heard him to ike close of his argument, and thai 
addressed him gravely, ** Pray, sir, do you iMnk it in any- 
ways likely that this old woman ever heard of these cases ? 
And if not, what construction do you think conmion sense 
points top" He then decided for common sense. It has 
been said that he was not a very profound lawyer, but tlus 
assertion is hardly reconcilable with the feet that he 
habitually disposed of questions of a purely legal character 
with readiness and evident ease to himself. He was always 
anxious that it should be understood that whatever he did 
was the effect of his genius, and not of his industry ; and 
this, probably, often led him to conceal the depth and 
extent of his legal knowledge. It is certain that he never 
admired the subtleties and refinements of our ancient 
lawyers. Coke* he held in the greatest aversion, chiefly, 
he said, because he attempted to give reasons for everything, 
and also, we may believe, because his pure and dassieal 

* A student once called on Iiord Mansfield with a letter of intro- 
duction ; and after some inquiries^ the veteran judge asked him i£ 
be were perfect in Ccke upon LyttUton, He replied that he was not 
altogether perfect, but intended reading it over again for the third 
time. '* Take a little rest, sir, take a little rest," said his lordship ; 
** it is my advice that yon should now take a turn with Ewfidift 
Speaker" Sir William Jones, when a boy, and previous to the 
time that he resolved upon adopting the bar as his profession, read 
and mastered Ireland's Abridgment of Cok^s Ivtstitutes, and with 
such attention, that he frequently amused the legal friends of his 
mother by reasoning on them in old cases, which were supposed to 
be confined to the learned \A the profession. It is well known thai 
many English gentlemen, ditenues at Yerdun, who were in no 
degree connected with the profession, beguiled the tediousness of 
their confinement by a serious perusal of Ooike npofn, LffttleCoA, aod 
have often spoken afterwacds of the great mental delight whicdiit 
afforded them. 
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Mie tetolted. against the harsh and barbai*ous diction of 
ibe venerable patriarch of English jurisprudence. It wilT 
be for his decisions on our commercial law that Lord Mans- 
field will be chiefly remembered hy posterity. Here his 
enlarged understanding found fitting occupation. The 
Ibundations of our laws were laid in a period when com- 
mierce was ahnost wholly unknown. When, however, the 
i^elations of society became more complex, and commercial 
difiierenccs were daily brought before the courts for adjust- 
ment, duties then devolved upon the judge of an especially 
delicate and important character — duties which eiposed 
fern to the danger of departing from his office of interpreter, 
dnd trespassing upon the province of the legislator. These 
duties, needing for their efficient discharge so much wari- 
ness and caution, Lord Mansfield performed with his ac- 
customed tact and dexterity. In detecting remote analogies 
•^in extracting, by the aid of a refined logic, from the 
doctrines of our old law, general principles, and applying 
lihose prindples in the determination of questions unknown 
to otir ancestors, he displayed a reach of miad and extent 
of knowledge that has won him a hi^h place amongst our 
lawyers, if or was it only in great thmgs that he was great. 
In oispatching the common business of the courts he shone 
with equal splendour. Lord Sandwich used to say of him, 
** that nis talents were more for common use, and more 
at his fingers' ends, than those of any person he had ever 
inown.'* The fact that during the tmrty-two years he pre- 
^ded ill" the court of King's Bench there were but two 
instances of a final difierence of opinion amongst the judges 
in that court is in itself a hi^h testimony to the merits of 
his judicial character. It is said that after the determination 
<>f one cause he found reason to alter his opinion respecting 
the direction he had given to the jury, and when he next 
saw the counsel, against whose client me verdict had been 
given, desired him to move for a new trial. Mentioning 
this circumstance a few days afterwards at the Judges' 
dinner, they expressed their surprise at the coolness with 
#hich he avowed his change of opinion. " Why," said he, 
"it is, after aU, only showing the world that you are wiser 
tb-day than you were yesterday."* 

* It has been related of Mr. Justice Lawrence, a most excellent 
man and able jadge, that at atrial at York he summed up decidedly 
in favour of the defendant ; but having given the case further con- 
sideration, it appeared to him that he had altogether mistaken the 
law. A verdidi having been recorded for the plaintiff, he had no 
redress ; but it is generally understood that the judge, feeling the 
hardship of his situation, left him in his will a sdm of money f 
tQient to indemsify him for the loss he had thus sustained. 
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NotHing could be more agreeable than Lord Mansfield'^ 
elocution, although his language would not always endure 
critical examination; but his voice was so pleasing, and 
his gesture so graceful, that all his other defects were over- 
looked. Wilkes said, that to hear the puisne judges ddyiyer 
their judgments after their chiefs had concluaed, "was like 
a draught of hog's-wash after a bottle of champagne.'* 
Mansfi^d was particularly happy in the statement of a 
case. Some one observed that it " was worth the argument 
of another man." He was fond of enlivening the court 
with sallies of good humour. A Jew was once brought 
before him to justify bail for fifty pounds, who made up in 
lace upon his coat what he wanted in honesty in his cha- 
racter. The counsel put to him the usual question — " Are 
you worth fifty pounds after your just deots are paid P" 
^* How canyon ask such a question," exclaimed Lord mans* 
field; "don't you see that he would bum for thrice the 
money."* 

At the sittings of Guildhall, an action of debt was tried 
before him, in which the defendant, a merchant of London, 
complained with great warmth of the plaintiff's conduct, in 
having caused him to be arrested, not only in the face of 
day, but upon the Exchange, where all the merchants of 
London were assembled. Lord Mansfield stopped him wi^ 
the greatest composure, saying, " Friend, you forget your- 
self, yow were the defaulter in reftisin^ to pay a just debt ; 
and let me give you this piece of advice, for the future do 
not put it in any man's power to arrest you, either in public 
or private." 

Lord Mansfield's private character was marked by pru« 

* When he was a schoolboy at Westminster, Lady Eixmoiil 

iiiTited him to spend one of the vacations with her. One day, goinn; 

into the room where he was sitting, she found him *' musing in 

sorrowful mood," with a pen in his hand. She asked him wh^er 

he was writing his theme, and what in plain English the theme was. 

**What's that to you," replied Murray, quickly. **How can you 

be so rude ?" said her ladyship ; ''I asked you a ciTil question, and 

did not expect so pert an answer." ** Indeed, my lady," rejoined 

the young wit, *' I can give you no other tLoawer — what is that to 

you." The theme was Quid ad te pertinetf One of the right 

reverend bench of bishops having built and endowed an ahns-house 

for twenty-five old women, Murray, then at the bar, was applied to 

for an insiaiption — upon which he wrote the following : — 

Under this Roof, 

The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells 

Keeps 

Ko less than Twenty-five Women, 
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dence. fie miglit with perfect proprieiy liave asBnmed the 
motto of Sir Nicholas Bacon — " In mediocribus firmior." 
Before he was raised to the bench, it is believed he had the 
opportonity offered him of becoming the head of the cabinet ; 
imd afterwards the Great Seal was repeatedly pressed on 
his acceptance. But he wisely declined dignities so pre- 
carious as these. This cautious spuit he carried into the 
discharee of bis official duties. When he was Attorney- 
General, it is said, that he never lost a Crown cause, because 
he took care that the Crown should never become a party to 
le^al proceedings when its rights were not a matter of cer- 
tamty. He heM extreme measures in extreme aversion. 
He was the first judge that openly discouraged prosecutions 
on the Popery laws. When lie was asked his opinion as to 
the propriety of prosecuting Wilkes, he replied, " I am 
decidedly against the prosecution. By a public notice of 
him, you increase his consequence, the very thing which he 
covets." His prudence upon one occasion was displayed 
remarkably inopportunely. When London was in the 
hands of an undisciplined rabble, he is known to have 
shrunk from the responsibihty of expressing his opinion 
upon a question, since judicially determined, whether troops 
can lawrally act against the people, without the Biot Act 
having been first read.* 

He displayed, however, a proper firmness when he was 
consulted by the king as to the propriety of pardoning Dr. 
Dodd. Adverting to two youn^ men who had been shortly 
before executed for the same crime, he said emphatically — 
" If Dr. Dodd ought to be pardoned, the Perreaus have been 
murdered." Lord Mansfield, however, was no admirer of 
a sanguinary code. Being desirous to save the life of a man 
that he was once trying, who had stolen a watcb, he desired 
the jury to value me watch at tenpence. The prosecutor 
immediately called out, " Tenpence — tenpence ! Why, my 
lord, the very fashion of it cost five pounds !" " True," 
said bis lordship gravely, *' but we must not hang a man for 
fashion's saJce ! When Wilkes apphed for a reversal of 
his outlawry, he took every means to terrify the judges 
whose decisions he apprehended would be umavourable to 
him. Obscure threats of personal violence were held out, 
and Westminster Hall and the Court of King's Bench were 

* In these riots Lord Mansfield himself suffered severelj. His 
house, with a valnable library and collections was totally burnt. 
He was offered recompense for his losses by the Treasury, but he 
declined it. When speaking in the House of Lords upon some legal 
question, shortly after the riots, he said, <*This I say not^ my lor^' 
from books, for books I have none." 



crowded on the day of the trial with such a rabble as seeme^ 
fully qualified to carry such threats into execution. Thro\;i^- 
out the tiding scene Lord Maj;isfield behaved not onlv wjA 
courage, but with a dignity and impartiality worthy ja. 
English judge. "When he pronounced for the reversal of 
the outlawnr, he took care to observe, that the menaces 
which had been uttered to deter him from executing his 
duty had brou^t to him no terror, and that he decided f<»r 
the reversal " smgl^ upon the authority of cases adjudged*" 
Somebody aaked mm, shortly after the conmiencement of 
the disturbances in France, when the Revolution would 
end : ** I fear," said he " it is not yet beffun." On another 
occasion his opinion was asked of its tutimate issue. Ji^ 
replied, with his habitual caution — " It is an event without 
precedent, and therefore without prognostic." 

Of his private character we may observe, that it in nowiae 
feU short of his public talents.* He retained to the laat 
bis accustomed cheerfulness. One day he paid a visit to 
Sir Thomas Parker, the Chief B^on of the Exchequer. 
The conversation turned upon their respective ages. Tha 
Chief Baron observed — " Your Lordship and mya3f are not 
at sixes and sevens, but at sevens and eights." Lord MaoiB- 
field was in his seven^^-^ighth, and Sir Thomas in lus 
eighty-seventh year. The yoM^vX peer presently turned 
the conversation by exclaiming, "Pooh! pooh! Sir Thomas, 
let you and me talk a,bout the young ladies, and leave old 
age alone !"t 

As a proof how little Age impaired Lord Haii|i^d'« 

* Although an extremely handsome man, Lord Mansfield wvi 
destitute of everything lUke personal vanity. Sir Joahna £eynolds 
says, that when Lord Mansfield was sitting to him for his portrait^ 
he asked his lordship if he thought it was a likeness. *'I reallhr 
cannot say, 8ir Joshua,*' repHed the chief, ^* for I have not se^ 
my face in a looking-glass for thirty years. My servant alwavs 
dresses me and puts on my wig, so \ have no need of consulting we 
mirror.*' Writing to his son. Sir Robert Cecnl, respecting the 
appointment of some judges. Lord Burghley says, that "For 
choice of a baron, I think Serjeant HeaJe, both for leaminge, 
wealth, and strength of body to continue, being also a jper- 
sonable man; whidk I wish to be rega/rded in qU suck qfieers of 
public calling J*^ 

t When ^is venerable Baron resigned. Sir Sidney Stafford 
Smythe was appointed his successor. The new Chief Baron w^ 
prevented by gout &om attending in court at the Judges* dinner on 
the first day of the term after his elevation. Lord Mansfi^ 
jocosely observed, *' That Lord Chief Baroii Smythe should ze^ga 
n favour of his predecessor I" 
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.^C9ees0» the following anecdote was related by Lord Chief 
Comnftisaioner Adam.* Speaking of a trial, in which he 
was himself counsel, when Lord Mansfield was in his 
eightieth year, he says, "Erskine was leadiog counsel one 
siae, and Pigot on the other. The question was whether a 
certain person was subject to the bankruptcy laws, as being 
A trader within the meaning of the statute. The case had 
lasted from nine in the morning till past seven in the even- 
ing. When the case for the defendant had closed, Lord 
Mansfield stopt the reply, and addressing himself to the 
counsel, said, 'I think lean dictate a special verdict which 
wiU bring this long-contested case to a close. Listen to me, 
and be sure that lam correct.' He then desired the asso- 
ciate to take down what he was going to state. He be^an 
with the parole evidence, stating facts which left notmng 
but a question of law. Wherever documentary evidence 
.came in, in the course of the parole, he put it in its proper 
place, with its proper date and description, adding, * here, 
take it in front' (to save transcription at the time). In this 
way he went on to the end of the evidence — the coimsel on 
.each side were perfectly satisfied — the case was heard in 
the term, and the question which had been so long litigated 
was finally settled, and has become a leadi^ case in what 
.constitutes trading within the statute. This exhibition 
astonished all of us that heard it ; it required the combina- 
tion of quickness of apprehension and discrimination of 
facts, as raising a question of law for the court, and not one 
of evidence for the jury. I cannot forbear adding, that 
about nine o'clock at night, when the case had closed and 
the jury had found their verdict. Lord Mansfield, address- 
ing himself to the counsel who had remained in court, said, 
* (Sentlemen, as you have lost your dinners, you had better 
come and dine with me.' He was in great spirits, and full 
of conversation— a great deal of it turned upon the conduct 
of counsel in nisi privs causes. He told us many anecdotes 
of persons who had practised before him, with their diffe- 
rent manners of conducting business." 

Mr. NoUekens, the emment sculptor, has recorded the 
following instance of Lord Mansfield's benevolence in his 
latter days. He was one day standing with his lordship in 
his farm-yard at Caen Wood, when a uttle girl came up to 

* Hr. Adam fought a duel with Mr. Fox shortly after Byron's 
engagement in the West Indies, ahoat which time there was a great 
.clamour respecjiing 4Jie ammunition with which the fleet was pro- 
vided. Fox, on receiving Mr. Adam's ball, and finding that it had 
jnade but little impression, called out, ''Egad, Adam, it had beer 
all over with me if you had not charged with government powde* 
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him and presented her mother's compliments to farmer 
Mansfield, and would be obliged to him for a jn^ of milk. 
"Who is your mother, my little dear?" inquired Lord 
Mansfield. "She's just come to live at that small house 
close by the road.*' His lordship, with his usual smile, 
ciJled to one of the helpers, and desired him to fill the 
child's mug, and if he found the family deserving, never to 
let them want milk. 

"We conclude our remarks upon Lord Mansfield's cha- 
racter with an observation that was made on him by one as 
illustrious as himself: "Lord Mansfield," Lord Thurlow 
once said, " was a surprising man : ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred he was right in his opinions or decisions. And 
when once in a hundred times he was wrong, ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred could not discover it. He was a 
wonderful man !" 

Lord Mansfield was succeeded in his high office by Sir 
Llovd Xenyon, Master of the EoUs, who was then raised 
to the peerage. While Lord Mansfield was enforcing in a 
court of law that system which belonged only to a court of 
equity, Kenyon was charged with adhering, in the Bolls 
Court, too closely to the letter and spirit of our common 
law. In truth, to equity and the courts in which it is admi- 
nistered, although he had presided in one himself. Lord 
Kenyon bore no very great affection.* A case was brou^t 
before him when Chief Justice, which came within the 
jurisdiction of the judge on the other side of the hall. 
" You must go into Chancery for redress," said Kenyon, 
" Abi in malam rem I" This anecdote was related by Lord 
Eldon. When that great authority, then Attorney-Gfeneral, 
had occasion to come before him, " it was amusing to see," 
says Dr. Dibdin, " how Lord Kenyon seized every tempt- 
ing opportunity to ridicule the courts -of equity, of whidi 
MJ. Scott was confessedly the prime ornament." 

As to his personal character, we must observe that Kenyon 
brought to the bench a violent and petulant temner. Whilst 
at the bar, he was engaged in perpetual wrangles with his 
collea^es. Once havmg conducted himself with much 
irritation of manner, the judge said to him, ** Pray, Mr. 
Kenyon, keep your temper. ' "my lord," said Mr. Cowper,t 

* On Lord Kenyon once observing that the parties should apply 
to a court of equity, Erskine pathetically asked, *^ Would your 
lordship send a dog that you loved there f * 

t Of 1^. Thomas Cowper, Mr. Espinaase has recorded several 

amusing anecdotes. He seems to have been the Jekyil of his day. 

When Judge Lawrence was at the bar, he sat in court immediately 

'hind Cowper. The latter having thrown his leg across his knee^ 



^fi^ was sitting by, " you had better recommend him to 
^art with it as soon as possible." On the bench he dis- 
plojed the same irascible temperament. When the puisnp 
^pdges differed with him as to a direction he had given the 
jnry, he exclaimed, in a tone of mortified vanity, "Qood 
God ! what injustice have I hitherto been doing V* He was 
once examined respecting the emoluments of his office ber 
fore a committee of the House of Commons, over which Mr. 
Abbott, wh9 then held a subordinate post in the King's 
Bench, presided. Lord Kenyon declining to reply to some 
iguestion put to him, the chairman, with characteristic pom- 
posity, inibrmpd him that he was armed with the authority 
ci the Commons House of Parliament. " Sir," replied the 
irascible Chief Justice, " I have not come here to be yelpe4 
at by my own turnspit !" 

To tne bar his demeanour was not more courteous ; to 
the Attorney-General it was savage in the extreme. The 
attorneys were not exempted from nis frowns. After tndng 
a cniestion respecting some wager, he turned to the plain- 
tin's attorney, and sternly said, " Do not bring me actions 
on bets, sir, but look out for more respectable practice." 
Jn o|rder to put down sham pleas — at that time a great source 
of empjument to attorneys — he would desire them to attend 
the court, and state their reasons for giving such instruc-* 
tions. Mr. Espinasse mentions an instance in which his 
prejudice against that branch of the profession led to the 
ruin of one of its worthiest members. '' Mr. JJawlefis," he 
sa^s, '' was an attorney, one of my earliest friends and 

clients, and an honourable member of the profession 

Complaint was made to the court against him for some im- 
puted misconduct, grounded on an affidavit which the event 
proved was a mass of falsehood and misrepresentation ; but 
it being on oath, and the charges serious, it was thought 
sufficient to entitle the partv applying to a rule to show 
l^ause why Mr. Lawless should not answer the matters of 
the affidavit. He would have no opportunity of answering 
ijvem, till he was served with the rule, and had obtained 
copies of the affidavits on which it was granted. Natural 

on wliich there wacj % ^dsome silk stocking, Lawrence observed. 
** What a iiandsome cjqck you have got to your stocking." **Yes," 
replied Oowper, '^ it is a striMng clock 1" In the case of a prohit 
bitiou from the court of the Bishop of Salisbury, of which Dr. 
Calvert was the judge, it became a question whether that judge had 
Redded the whole question, or a collateral point only. When the 
opposite counsel were contending that the doctor had decided thQ 
whole of the question, ''You want," said Co^^Tper, ^*to force 
f^jieri''* ^v^ire down our throats**' 

L 
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justice would point out, and the practice of tbe eoftab was 
conformable to it, that he should be heard in answer to 
them, before he was convicted. For that purpose a day is 

fiven by the rule, on which the party is to show caioiie, 
urin^ which time everything is considered as suspended. 
This mdulgence was refused to Mr. Lawless, thou^ the 
rule was obtained, on an exparte statement, before any 
opportunity was afforded to him to answer the charges, or 
to be heard in his defence. Lord Kenyon, in addition to 
the common form of the court's assent to the applicatiozi, 
which is in these words, addressed to the counsel, ' Take a 
rule to show cause,* added, * and let Mr, Lawless be sus- 
pended from practising until the rule is disposed qf.* He 
happened to be present in court when this unexampled 

J'udgment was pronounced, and heard the sentence which 
ed to his ruin; he rose in a state of most bitter agitatioa: 
' My lord, I entreat you to recall that judgment— the chazge 
is wholly unfounded — suspension will lead to my ruin — I 
have eighty causes now m my office.* What was Lord 
Kenyon's reply to this supplicatory appeal to himP *So 
much the worse for your clients, who nave employed such 
a man. You shall remain suspended until the court decides 
on the rule.' The rule came on to be heard at a foture day, 
after the affidavits on the part of Mr. Lawless were filed. 
The charges against him were wholly without foundation, 
and the rule against him was accordingly discharged. Mr. 
Lawless was, in consequence, restored to his profession, but 
not to his character or peace of mind. He sunk under un- 
merited disgrace, and died of a broken heart." 

The scandalmonger — the gambler — the seducer — the 
adulterer — received no mercy at his hands: indeed, his 
anxiety to punish immorality more than once hurried him 
beyond his province. Every sacrifice of the essential princi« 
pies of justice to obtain an immediate good of wluitever 
extent, is in truth a blot on the judicial character. But a 
hatred of vice was constitutional with Xenyon. The 
remotest approach to profanity shocked him. At the circuit 
table one of the bar once related an anecdote of Yelverton* 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer in L*eland. This learned 
judge went a Lent Circuit, and one of the assize towns hap- 
pened to be a place of which one of his college contempo* 
raries held the living : at his own request, the Chief Baron's 
reverend friend preached the assize sermon. The time being 
the month of March, the weather was cold, the judge 
chilled, and unhappily the sermon long and the preach^ 
tedious. After the discourse was over, the preacher 
descended from the *pulpit, and approached &e' judge 
^rking and smilmg-HlookiDg fully satisfied with his own 
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exertions, and expecting to receive the compliments and 
congratulations of his quondam chum. " Well, my lord," 
he asked, " and how did you like the sermon P" " On, most 
wonderfully," replied Yelverton; " it was like the peace of 
God — ^it ^sed all understanding ; and, like his mercy, I 
thought it would have endured for ever." When this 
ludicrous tale was related. Lord !Kenyon muttered, but 
audibly — " Very immoral." 

His parsimony was more remarkable even than his defi- 
ciency of scholarship. " His dress," says Mr. Espinasse^ 
" was the daily subject of joke or comment, whenever the 
Lord Chief Justice ax)peared and took his seat on the 
bench. I happened to be in conversation with Lord (then Mr.) 
Erskine, at Guildhall, before Lord Kenjron arrived there. 
When he entered the court, Pope's lines m the Dunciad, on 
Settle the poet, came across me, and I quoted them invo- 
teitarily: 

'' Known by the band and suit which Settle wore — 
His only suit for twice three years before." 

" The period of six years," said Erskine, laughing, 
" during which that poet nad preserved his fall trimmed suit 
in bloom seemed to Pope to be the maximum of economy ; 
but it bears no proportion to Kenyon's. I remember the 
green which he now has on at least a dozen years ago !" 
" When I last saw the learned lord," continues Mr. Espi- 
nasse, " he had been Lord Chief Justice for nearly fourteen 
years, and his coat seemed coeval with his appointment to 
the office. It must have been originally black ; but time 
had mellowed it down to the appearance of a sober green, 
which was what Erskine meant Iby his allusion to its colour. 
I have seen him sit at Guildhall, in the month of July, in a 
pair of black leather breeches ; and the exhibition of shoes 
frequently soled afforded equal proof of the attention 
which he paid to economy in every part of his dress." The 
learned judge had a trick of x>lacing his feet in such a way 
as to make his economy in this respect visible to the whole 
court. This gave rise to a joke amongst the attorneys, who 
used to say, if they wanted a judge's order for leave to 
amend any error in the pleadings — "I shall take out a sum- 
mons before Xenyon, because he can't refuse an amendment 
£br the scml (sole) of him !" Li reference to Lord Kenyon's 
soles. Dr. Dibdin says : — "Once, in the case of an action 
brought for the non-fiilfilment of a contract, upon a large 
scale, for shoes, the question mainly was, ' whether the shoes 
were well and soundly made with the best materials F' A 
number of witnesses was called up. One of them, admitted 
tobe a first-rate character, and of great notoriety in *thf 

L 2 
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gentle cnft/ upon being closely questioned, retooed con? 

tradictory answers; wnen the Cnief Justice inquired-?? 
pointing to his own shoes-r-' were the shoes anything lib 
these P* * No, my lord,* replied the witness, * they were 
a good deal better and mor^ genteeUr I* The court WB» 
convulsed with laughter, in wmch the Chief Justice himself 
heartily joined." "He held," says Mr. Espinasse, **a 
pocket handkerchief to be a piece of unnecessary luxury, 
and therefore dispeused with me use of one : he found a 
sufficient substitute iu his emunctory powers, which were 
eminently attractive." 

Lord £enyon inhabited the large house in Lincoln's-Jnji 
Fields, afterwards tenanted by Lord Erskine, and since by 
the Yerulam Club. Its windows were of an unusual shape, 
and seemed unconscious of the glazier's hand. The deso- 
late and forlorn appearance of the house, together with the 
widely-blown reputation of its owner, irresistibly recalled 
Pope's lines : 

^* Like some lone Ghsrtreose stood the good old liaU» 
Silence without, and fasts within the wall." 

About ten o'clock one niffht, a lady of fashion, eiA^ 
ignorant of the habits of tne Chief Justice, or, which ii 
more probable, intending to annoy him, drove up to his 
house for the purpose of leaving a card for Lady Kenyon, 
The footmen, as the custom was then, carried flambeaux, 
and when they thundered at the door. Lord Kenyon, who 
was just retiring to rest, sprang out of bed, and flmging up 
the window, mistook the carriage for an engine, and the 
menials for firemen. Without stopping to look again, he 
roared out with his accustomed vehemence — " Be off, y<m 
scoundrels — be off, instantly. There is no fire in this house 
— ^we don't want your engines here !" The coachman, up<ni 
this, prudently drove away. The simpHcity of his habits 
was remarkable. A gentleman, from whom he^ purchased 
his house at Edchmond, going into the neighbourhood some { 
time afterwards, went to see nis old quarters. On a taUe i 
in one of the rooms he saw lyiag the Bible, Epictetus, and * 
the Whole Duty of Man. " Does my lord read this P" he 
inquired of the old housekeeper, taking up the Bible^ 
" No," was the repb-, " he is always poring upon this littla 
book," pointing at Epictetus. " I don't iaow what it is* 
My lady reads the two others ; they come down here of a 
Saturday eveninff with a leg or shoulder of mutton ; diij 
serves them the Sunday, and they leave me the remains." > 

With all his defects. Lord Eenyon had a kindness ol 

^eart and an integrity of character that entitle him to 004 

^pect. An attorney's clerk, once reading to him a o<mi 
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t^tOLoe, iiid commg to tHe word " fenongV' pronounced 
it "enow." Kenyon stopped him— -"Call it *enuff* — all 
words which end in otcgk must be pronomiced t^t as rongh, 
tough, and the like." The clerk continued his reading, and 
when lie came to the word " plough," looked up in the 
judRe's face, and called it "pluff." Kenyon, it is said, 
stroked his chin, and with a smile said, " Young man, I sit 
eorrected." Mr. Marsh, the author of "The Clubs of 
Iiondon," gives a pleasing instance of Lord Kenton, in one 
of his ToJlder moods. " I had been on a short visit to Rich- 
mond, and was returning to town on foot. An old coach 
came rumbbng along, and overtook me on the road to 
London from Richmond. It was one of those vehicles that 
reminded me of a duke or marquis, under the old r§gime of 
France, retaining, in indigence and want, the faded finery 
of his wardrobe. Its coronet was scarcely discernible, and 
ks gildings were mouldy ; yet it seemed tenacious of what 
little remained of its dignity, and unwiUinff to subside into 
a mere hackney coach. I believe I mignt have looked 
rather wistfully at it, for it was a stdtry day, when I per- 
ceived a head with a red nightcap suddenly pop out from the 
window, and heard myself addressed by name, with an offer 
of a cast to London. It was Lord Kenyon, who was 
returning from his house at Marsh-gate, and I gladly 
accepted the invitation. He made the little journey quite 
^elightfrd to me, by an abundance of most characteristic 
anecdotes of the bar in his own time ; of Jack Lee, Wal- 
IAc^, Bower, Mingay, Howarth, the last of whom was 
drowned in the Thames on a Sunday water excursion. The 
ffood old man was evidently affected by the regrets which 
Sis nsttne awakened, and they seemed the more poignant, 
because his friend was called to account in an act of profa- 
nation. * But it was the sin of a good man,* he observed ; 
• and Suhday was the only day which a lawyer iti full busi- 
liess could spare for his recreations.' Insensibly the con- 
versation turned upon Erskine. I know not what perversity 
df feeling came across mcj nor do I recollfect precisely what 
I olgected to that eminent man, but it was a repetition of 
some of the ill-tempered animadversions of Westminster 
£[all that were then current. * Young man/ said the Chief 
Jnfltiee, *what you have mentioned is most probably 
unfounded ; but these things, were they true, are only spots 
in the sun. As for his egotism, which they are so fond of 
laying to his charge, they would talk of themselves as 
inuch as Mr. Erskine talks of himself if they had the same 
light to do so. Erskine's nonsense would set up half-a- 
dozen of such men as run him do^n." Lord Kenyon hid 
tece iotryti wcHuan for stealing in a dwelling-house to thr 
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amount of forty shillings — at tliat time a crime ptmishalile 
with death. The case was clearly proved against her ; but 
it was her first offence, and many extenuating circumstances 
appeared in the course of the evidence. Lord Kenyon 
resolved to recommend her to mercy, but was of course 
compelled by law to pass the sentence of death. She 
fainted away immediately he began. Shocked beyond 
measure, the kind-hearted judge cried out—" Good woman, 

good woman, I don't mean to hang you, I don't mean to 
ang you ! Will nobody tell her, I don't mean to hang her !" 
Sir Richard Pepper Arden, afterwards Lord Alvanley, 
was appointed Master of the Eolls in 1789, and Chief Jus- 
tice 01 the Common Pleas in 1801. His decisions in general 
gave satisfaction, and appeals were not more numerous than 
imder Sir Lloyd Kenyon ; they were calculated at seven per 
cent. The business of the court increased much, especi^y 
concerning mercantile and theatrical matters, and disput^ 
wills, ill drawn. From the mistaken adoption of legal words 
and other causes, this was a matter of no light difficulty at 
times, when the meaning was often doubtful. On one occa- 
sion the counsel asserted that it was the duty of the court 
to find out the meaning of the testator. " My duty, sir, to 
find out his meaning !" exclaimed Lord Alvanley. " Sup- 
pose the will had contained only these words, * Fustunfun» 
nidos fanfaraboo,* am I to find out the meaning of his gib- 
berish P" His warmth of temper sometimes engaged nim 
in altercations with " Brother JBest" and others ; and it is 
said that his want of gravity rendered it impossible that 
he could have iustified the saying, " as grave as a judge;**, 
that he would laugh as merrily as a comic actor, and talk 
in a loose, careless manner, as if he had been the presid^it 
of a debating society, or a free-and-easy. Upon one occa- 
sion, when trying a case in the Hal), and an act of parlia- 
ment was in question, a learned serjeant quoted a section 
of it, but was mterrupted by Lord Alvanley's saying there 
was no such clause in the act. " Why but, my lord, here 
it is," said the serieant. " Never mind ; I tell you I have 
looked : it is not tnere," retorted the judge. " I beg your 
lordship's pardon, but here it is in the book. £;ead it." 
The learned judge at length took the book, and having read 
it, exclaimed, " Oh, true, here it is, sure enough — as sure as 
God is in Gloucester ! " 

His manner was extremely pleasant in society, and his 
company was always courted by the stately Pitt, who en- 
joyed his liveliness the more perhaps from his own deficiency 
m that respect. His temper was rather quick and hasty, 
so that he went far to justify the Frenchman's travestie 
->f his name-— 3fo7W. Foivre Arderd. It is related l^t a 
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idsod of his was once startled by Alvanley, who was just 
going to read prayers to his domestics, according to custom, 

loudly exclaiming, " TVill no one stop that felhms d d 

fddling V* One of the servants, it appeared, had remained 
behind, and was amusing himself in a more agreeable man- 
ner than at the family devotions. But such resentments 
were momentary, and the equanimity of his temper was 
always speedily restored. 

Mr. Justice Buller, one of the most learned lawyers that 
ever sat on the bench, was more eminent as a mdge tlian as 
an advocate. It was, however, his extensive knowledge of 
law, displayed while at the bar, that attracted Lord Mans- 
field's attention, who, feeling his health and strength failing 
him, and anxious to have a colleague on whose judgment 
he might rely, recommended his elevation, although he 
had not attained his thirty-third year. He discharged his 
duties as a puisne judge in such a manner as to obtain the 
respect and' regard of the whole profession. Durine the 
last two years of Lord Mansfield's Hfe, the chief labours 
of the court devolved on him, and he was also on several 
occasions called on to preside in the Court of Chancery, 
whenever Lord Thurlow, from illness or state business, was 
compelled to absent himself. The indolence of Mr. Justice 
Ashurst, whose pupil he had been, left him without control 
in the rule of his court.— Lord Mansfield was anxious that 
Buller should have succeeded him, but the minister would 
not hear of the proposal, and appointed his own friend, Sir 
Lloyd Kenyon, to the vacant seat. After a few years, 
Buller was transferred to the Court of Common Pleas. 
When his health had become so far impaired as to render 
his withdrawal from general society a matter of prudence, 
he relinquished his house in Bedford-square, and retired to 
one he hired at Tumham Green. Here he was exceedingly 
annoyed at an ex-sherifTs-officer, who had made a little for- 
tune in the practice of his profession, purchasing a plot of 
ground adjoining his garden, and thereto building a iiouse. 
The judge, who did not particularly admire his neighbour, 
gave up his residence, and returned again to Bedford- 
square. 

At an assize town on the Oxford circuit, Buller was once 
met hy a Sheriff*, who having been, as he said, "often 
fobbed off with Serjeants instead of judges, in those parts, 
demanded whether his Lordship was a bond, fide judgeH" 
Being assured of the fact, he entered the carriage, but, 
contrary to etiquette, sat himself beside the judge on the 
back seak. Buller let him know his mistake, but cour- 
teously concluded his rebuke with an invitation to keep 
Ids seat. A story is told by Mr. Cradock of another sheriff. 
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wild, during a tSte-a-tSte with Ms judge on a similar occa- 
sion, by way of promoting conversation, asked his lords^p 
if he had gone to see the elephant at the last place. " Why, 
no, Mr. High Sheriff," he replied, " I cannot say that I did, 
for a little difficulty occurred ; we both came into the town 
in form, with the trumpet soundinff before us, and there 
was a point of ceremony to be settled, which should visit 
first." 

It would be unjust towards the memory of this excellent 
man not to mention his kindness and consideration for the 
t^ros of his court. Amongst others, Mr. Abbott, afterwards 
liord Chief Justice Tenterden, received encouragement and 
assistance from him of the most substantial kino. 

Lord EUenborough is a fair specimen of that sturdy inde- 
pendent character which has always been held characteristic 
of the English iudge. Although he has been charged with 
an occasional d.eparture from the courteous bearing which 
should equally distinguish that character, no one — and, con- 
sidering the foes his severity provoked, this is no mean 
praise— ever imputed to him either political corruption oi 
unworthy subserviency to the biddings of prerogative. 
There is, perhaps, one instance of a contrary feeling. Mr. 
Whitbread accused him, together with his brother com- 
missioners, Lords Erskine, Spencer, and Grenville, ap- 
pointed in 1805 to inquire into the truth of certain aUega- 
tions against the character of the Princess of Wales, of 
having tampered with the evidence. Lord EUenborough, 
from his place in the House of Lords, denied the charge 
with his accustomed warmth. *' My lords,*' he exclaimed, 
*' I assert the accusation is as false as hell, in every part. 
.... Such accusations are the offspring of a happy union 
of dulness and stupidity, aided by the most consummate 
impudence that was ever displayed." 

He once presided on a trial of a horse cause in which a 
certain privy councillor was partjr. During the trial, the 
right honourable baronet took his seat on the bench, and 
ventured, in the course of the trial, to whisper an observa- 
tion to the Chief Justice. " If you address me again, sir," 
exclaimed Lord EUenborough, " I shall commit you to the 
custody of the Marshal." On one occasion a storm had 
driven a party of the Westminster Volunteers to take refuge 
in the hall. Hearing the clatter of the musketry. Lord 
Eflenborough called out, "Usher, what noise is that?" 
" Oh, my lud" said the usher, " it's only the Volunteers 
exorcising, my ludT '^Exorcising! are they; well, sir, 
we will see who is best at that. Tell the Volunteers, if they 
do not depart instantly, I shall commit them to the cufitody 
he tipstaff!" 
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fie tused to be greatly annoyed during the season of 
colds with the noise of coughing in court. On one occa- 
sion, when the annoyances of this kind recurred with more 
than usual frequency, he was seen fidgeting about in his 
seat ; and, availing himself of a slight cessation, observed, 
in his usual emphatic manner — ** Some slight interruption 
one might tolerate, but there seems to be an indv^stry of 
couffhing !" 

Mr. Espinasse has mentioned an application that was 
once made to the court to dispense with an immediate re- 
turn to a writ of habeas corpus under particular circum- 
stances. Lord EUenborough replied, with a spirit worthy 
of one that sat in Gascoigne*s seat, " Sir, I dare not do it!'* 
Nothing could exceed the devotion he showed to the business 
of his court. Mr. Brougham asserted in the House of Com- 
mons that Lord EUenborough had to dispose of a Guildhall 
paper, containing 588 causes — an Herculean task, but which 
he performed with his Herculean powers. Shortly before 
he retired, two of the puisne judges were in the habit of 
fitting for him by turns; but they showed none of the 
facility of their chief. Vexed at tne arrears he saw accu- 
mulating,LordEllenborough, though his health and strength 
wete fast failing, resumed his. place in court, and in one 
sitting reduced the accumulation of arrears by seventeen 
causes. 

One of the first declarations which he made after he had 
taken his seat as Chief Justice was, that as his feelings had 
been so often outraged by Lord Kenyon, when he filled that 

Elace, no ohe should ever have reason to complain that he 
ad subjected them to similar treatment — and he kept his 
word. This, however, did not prevent his reproving coun- 
sel, and that severelv, whenever he thought they were 
pressing objections wholly untenable, or pxirsuing a prac- 
tice, more common in his than our days, mistaking a fact, 
or enlarging the terms of an aflfidavit. " I had believed," 
he wouB exclaim in an angry tone, " that every person 
with a gown, on his back was a gentleman. The rule is dis- 
charffed." Se once observed to a counsel who appeared to 
attach much importance to small objections, " Sir, if you 
cannot elevate your mind above such trumpery objections, 
you will never rise in your profession." Mr. Chitty relates 
the following anecdote, which is usually understood to 
applj to himself. "A leading counsel gave up a point ; but 
the junior so pressed the aimiment, that he almost incurred 
the displeasure of the then Lord Chief Justice EUenborough 
for jejune and injudicious pertinacity ; but, at length, Mr. 
Justice Bayley induced the Chief Justice to pause and hear 
the argument ; aft^r which, that distinguished cluef, with 
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the eaadoor wliioh influences a ^at man, and » indM* 
pensable to the dne administration of justioe, pnblielgr<^ 
avowed that he had chanfi^ed his opinion, and, with the 
other judges, decided in favour of the defendant; upon- 
which the bar, with warmth and sincerity, congratulated 
the jimior ; and he has attributed much of his subsequent 
success in his profession to the result of that particular dis- 
charge of his duty." Although he had himself practised as 
a special pleader under the bar, he declared, when a jud^e, 
his disapprobation of the prsu^ice. " I confess," he said, 
** I always entertain strong prejudice against special pleaders 
called to the bar after long practice under it, because their 
habits appear to attach them too much to technical objec- 
tions." His judgments were marked with great energy of 
thought and diction, and sometimes enlivened with the 
quaint humour which was characteristic of the man. It is 
said that a Quaker once came up to be examined before him 
who did not wear the broad brim and drab which are 
usually involved in the idea of a Quaker. The crier of the 
court, not knowing the witness's religious creed, put the 
book into his hand, and was about to administer the oath; 
but he refused to be sworn, Jmd required that his affirma- 
tion should be taken. The crier appealed to the Chief Jus* 
tice, who asked the witness if he were a Quaker. The wit- 
ness replied he was. " Do you mean, sir, to impose upon 
the court," said Lord EUenborough, "byappearing here in 
the disguise of a reasonable bein^ P" The last important 
incident of Lord Ellenborough's judicial life was the part 
he took as presiding judge in Hone's trial for the publica- 
tion of certain blasphemous parodies. At this time he was 
suffering from the most intense exhaustion, and his consti- 
tution was sinking under the fatigues of a long and sedulous 
discharge of his important duties. This did not deter liini 
from taking his seat upon the bench upon the occasion. 
When he entered the court, previous to the second triail. 
Hone shouted out, " I am glad to see you, my Lord Ellen- 
borough. I know what you are come here for. I know 
what you want." " I am come to do justice," replied his 
lordship. "Mv wish is to see justice done." "Is it not 
rather, my lord," retorted Hone, ** to send a poor devil of a 
bookseller to rot in a dungeon P" In the course of the pro- 
ceeding. Lord EUenborough more than once interfered. 
Hone, it must be acknowledged, with less vehemence than 
might have been expected, requested him to forbear. The 
next time his lordship made an observation, in answer to 
Bomethinff the defendant urged in the course of his speech^ 
"lione exclaimed in a voice of thxmder, " I do not speak to 
u, my lord—you are not my judge— these (pointing to 
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t^ jury) these are my judges, and it is to them tliat I 
address myself." Hone revenged himself on what he es- 
teemed the Chief Jnstice's partiality — ^he wounded him 
where he could not defend himself. Arguing that St. Atha- 
nasius was not the author of the creed that oears his name, 
he eited, by way of authority, passages from the writings of 
(ribbon and Warburton to establish his position. Fixing 
his eyes on Lord EUenborough, he then said, '* And far- 
ther, your lordship's father, the late worthy Bishop of 
Carlisle, has taken a similar view of the same creed." Lord 
EUenborough could not endure this allusion to his father's 
heterodoxy ; it was in a broken voice he exclaimed — " For 
the sake of decencv, forbear!" The remtest was imme- 
diately complied with. The jury acMiuitted Hone — a result 
which is said to have killed the Chief Justice ; but this is - 
hardily probable. That he suffered in consequence of the 
tiial is certain. After he entered his private room, when 
the trial was over, his strength had so far deserted him, 
that his son was obliged to put on his hat for him. But he 
quickly recovered his spirits; and on his way home, in 
passing through Charing Cross, he pulled the check-string, 
and said, " Itjust occurs to me that they sell here the best 
herrings in London — buy six."* Lideed, Dr. Turner, 
afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, who accompanied him in 
his carriage, said that, so far from his nerves being shaken 
by the hootings of the mob, Lord Ellenborough only ob- 
served that meir saliva was worse than their bite. As a 
criminal judge, he was reputed severe. Dining one day at 
an assize dinner, some one offered to help him to some fowl. 
"No, I thank you," said his lordship ; "I mean to try that 
beef." " If you do, my lord," said Jekyll, " it will be htmg 
beef." 

A great 5o» wt;a«<, finding his brother, then Bishop of 
Chester, was about giving a grand dinner-part^, he sent 
him a turtle and a cook, sa3ring that he knew ms brother 
too well to suppose he had anybody in the palace competent 
to dress a turtle— he therefore had sent a proper person to 
perform the operation. He would never suffer his lady to 
interfere in the remotest degree with the arrangements of 
the cuisine, affirming that it was impossible that women 
could know anything about the matter. 

In returning from a continental tour, Lady Ellenborough 

* The celebrated Lord Gfranyille used to relate an anecdote some* 
what similar of Lord Peterborough, who ** conquered Spain." One 
day, after the noble general had received the thanks of the House of 
Itfffda for his eminent lerrioes, he drove from Westminster to a 
«slefanted poulterer's shop, to buy a fowl for his dinner ! 
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smuggled, tbik&owii to her husband, a yarietjr of IfteaiA 
goods. The revenue officers received information Of tti( 
and stopped the Chief Justice's coach in the Dover-roaii. 
Lord ilUenborough indi^antl^f denied that any smuggM 
goods were secreted in his carriage : the officers, hoWGrr^. 
mslsted on searching it, and, to the horror and amazemcow' 
of the unconscious functionary of the law, drew forlJl, 
sundry rolls of lace, packets of gloves, and frippery of 
various kinds, which at once justified their suspicions, and 
rewarded their industry. 

Sir James Mansfield succeeded Lord Eldon in the Chief 
Justiceship of the Common Pleas. He was a good lawyer, 
and possessed many of the qualities of a good judge ; but 
his digestion and temper becoming impaired towards the 
close of his career, he would sometimes so conduct himself 
as proved he could forget the dignity which belonged to his 
office. Were a cause called on a short time before the 
court's rising, he would petulantly inguire "whether it 
Would last much time ;" and, if it extended beyond the 
hour of dinner, he would make his impatience audible by 
many a half-suppressed exclamation of annoyance. These, 
however, are petty matters. No one showed a more 
anxious desire that every matter before him should be dc; 
spatched as ouickly as might be, and that real justice inight 
be done to all parties. 

The following absurd case once came before liim. A 
Mr. Hussey, oSninff in Fumival's Inn KaU, with Mr. 
Criekett and several other gentlemen, bet Mr. Grickett a 
rump and a dozen that he was the elder of the two. llie 
bet was made in May, and nothing fiirther was dohe Until 
some of the parties meeting again in the same place, in ttfe 
June of the following year, agreed that each should nanie 
a friend to appoint a day for deciding the bet and orderins 
the dinner. The nomination took place as amed on. ana 
the nominees fixed the day, and ordered the cunner. When 
the day appointed arrived, it was found, that Hussey, the 

D'ntiff, was six years younger than the defbndan^ who 
notice of the dinner, but did not appfear. The bill Wii 
paid, and an action brought to recover the amount. ** I do 
not," said Mansfield, "judicially know the meaning of 'a 
rump and a dozen.* " This difficulty was soon got over by 
the eividence of witnesses. Mr. Justice Chambre observed, 
" It is neither uncertain nor illegal : the witnesses here ex- 
plained a rump and dozen to mean a godd dinner and 
wine ; and this is sufficiently certain." — Mr. Clifford — of O Jf 
notoriety — once brought an action for false imprisottm^f 
against the box-keeper of Covent Garden tne&tre, Iff 
mioee directions, during one of the noti ih&tBy ii 
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beea giren iata oostody, and bzought before • 
i9trat6, whOf not thinking the endence snficieDt, dis- 
ge4hii». There being but Uttb doubt that Clifford 
[ caused the riot, and there being no doubt that the boz- 
eper had acted under a very natural suspicion, Mansfield, 
„ jfore whom the action was tried, summed up strongly in 
£^Yoar of the defendant. So confident was he of the ver- 
jiict of the jury, that he took the opportunity of their ab- 
sence to admonish the audience of the impropriety of th^ 
conduct which had been pursued towards the theatrical 
manager, and cautioned t£em against the consequences of 
a recurrence of such scenes as had lately taken place— r 
" scenes," he added, " whicb tend to disturb the public 
peace, and which will be now pronounced by the yeroict of 
Ik lust, impartial, and enlightened jury equally unjusti- 
fiable, and subject to correction of no trifiing cnaracter.*' 
Scarcely had he ended his reproof, when the jury re-ap- 
peared, and delivered a verdict for the plaint^, with 
damages I Tbe Chief Justice looked thunaerstruck. He 
piquired of tbe foreman whether the jury had come to such 
a verdict, from a belief that Mr. Clifford was not arrested 
until be was out of the theatre P The foreman replied-r 
'* The jury don't think it consistent with the rights of Eng- 
li&hmen to punish a Briton for distributing placaords or 
wearing a nband in his hat." Mansfield gazed for a mo- 
ment on the audacious jury, shook his wig, and left the 
court hastily and in silence. Sir James Mansfield was 
driven &om the bench by the repeated attacks of Mr. Ser- 
jeant Best. Old and feeble, be nad no longer any power of 
checking the proud spirit of his "brother," — and, there- 
fore, surrendered his place to him. 2^. Seijeant PeU, 
however, revenged the poor old judge. 

Lord Tenterden was the son of a barber at Canterbury, 
whose house stood on the left-hand side of the western eur 
isrance to the cathedral, and who has been described as " a 
tall, erect, primitive-looking man, with a large club-pigtail 
behind him, and the instruments of his business under one 
arm, attended frequently by his son, the present (late) Chief 
Justice — ^a youth as decent, grave, and primitive-looking as 
himself." He received his education at Canterbury school. 
** I well remember him at school," says an old school-fellow 
— '' grave, silent, and demure ; always studious and well- 
beluM^ed: reading his book instead of accompanying us to 
play, ana recommending himself to all who saw and knew 
^im, by his quiet and decent demeanour. I think his first 
irise in life was owing to a boy of the name of Ihurlow, an 
illegitimate son of th^ Lord Chancellor, who was at schoc4 
with us. Abbott and this boy were well acquainted,* ar 
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when Thurlow went home for the holidays, he tOok yoiims' 
Abbott with him. Abbott thns became acquainted wim 
Lord Thurlow, and was a kind of helping tutor to his eon ; 
and I have always heard, and am persuaded that it was by 
his lordship's aid that he was afterwards sent to college. 
Ilhe clergy of Canterbury, however, always took great 
notice of him, as they knew and respected his father." 
Lord Tenterden never displayed any&lse shame on the 
subject of his parentage ; — ^indeed, not long before his 
death, being at Canterbury with his eldest son, he visited 
the former insignificant dwelling of his father, and pointed 
out to him, with evident satisfaction, the scene of his early 
years. It has been said also, that when on the Home 
Circuit, he accompanied Mr. Justice Eichards in a visit to! 
Canterbury Cathedral. After attending the morning ser* 
vice, Mr. Justice Bichards made some remark on the voice 
of one of the singing-men. " Ah,'' said Lord Tenterden, 
" that's the only man I ever envied. When we were at' 
school in this town, we were candidates together for a cho- ^ 
rister's place, and he obtained it." He went to Oxford,* 
where he obtained a fellowship, and for some time resided 
at the University as college tutor. He obtained the prize 
for Latin verses, in the year 1784, having failed the pre- 
ceding year. Upon the former occasion, the successM i 
candidate was the £ev. W. L. Bowles, then a scholar at - 
Trinity, and whom not long before his death he met at 
Salisbury: and on hearing his name, he immediately ad- 
verted to the literary contest, in which he had been van- 
quished nearly fortv years previously. It is not a little re- 
markable, that at the same period there were, at the same 
University, three men destmed to preside in the three 
superior courts of this kingdom, in which the equity, the 
canon, and the common law is administered : John Scott, 
afterwards Lord ChanceUor — William Scott, afterwards 
Judge of the Prerogative and Admiralty Courts— and 
Charles Abbott, afterwards Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of King's Bench. Amongst Abbott's pupils was a 
son of Sir fVancis Buller, through whom he became ac- 
quainted with that eminent judge. Buller was much struck 

* After he bad become Cbief Justice, be was appointed a tmste* 
of Canterbury School. At one of the meetings which be attended, 
an application was made by an exhibitioner at the nniversitj for 
an increase of bis stipend. An inquiry was made for precedents^ 
and only one could be found, which had occurred many years bef<n«< 
'* That student was myself," said Lord Tenterden, and immediately ' 
volunteered to pay the amount petitioned for out of his priyats 
purse. 
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with Abbott's industry and talents, and advised him to try 
his fortune at the bar. This he did ; and by the advice of 
his patron, submitted to the drudgery of attending for some 
itionths at the office of Messrs. Sandys and Horton, emi- 
nent solicitors in Craig's Court. Afterwards he became a 
pupil of Mr. Wood, a specialpleader, and subsequently a 
baron of the Exchequer. When at the bar he was for- 
tunate enough to attract the notice of Lord EJlenborough, 
who endeavoured to force him into notice. But his busi- 
ness, although considerable, was not of that kind which 
confers general notoriety. Much of his income was de- 
rived from giving opinions on cases. It was a maxim with 
him that, a^r attending long enough to be acquainted with 
the routine, a barrister who nad nothing to do had much 
better be at home in his chambers than dawdling in court.* 
He received much emolument iu his capacity as treasury 
devil — ^as the functionary is called who acts as Jlapper and 
assistant to the Attorney-Greneral. His profits at the bar 
have been variously stated at eight and ten thousand a 
year. The smaller sum is most likely the nearest approxi- 
mation to the truth. 

As a judge. Lord Tenterden did not display any abilities 
which deserve a higher character than ^^respectable." 
Although trained in the strictest school of special pleading, 
he always showed a reasonable desire to reconcile the claims 
of justice with the requisitions of law. In effecting this 
laudable purpose, he found the value of those habits of dis- 
crimination and subtle reasoning which usually distinguish 
men practised in the niceties of special pleading ; and was 
thus enabled, in every case brought before him, to detect 
at once the time point at issue, and to discover whenever 
counsel w ere wandering into extraneous matter. This he 
never would tolerate ; but his reproofs sometimes savoured 
more of the authority of the pedagogue than the dignity of 
the judge.t But still— and this we hold his great merit — 

♦ On this point "doctors differ." Sir William Garrow seems to 
have thougbtthe court was the best place for a barrister who had 
nothing to do in his chambers. 

+ We have heard that in his manners, even in private life, some- 
thing of the precise and formal habits of the pedagogue might be 
detected. One day, while entertaining the barristers of his circuit 
at his table, he asked a magistrate who was present, if he woald 
take some venison. "Thank yon, my lord," was the reply, ** I am 
goiog to take some boiled chicken." ** That, sir," testily answered 
the Chief Justice, " is no answer to my question. I ask you again, 
if you will take some venison, and I will trouble you to say 'yes,* 
or * no,' without further prevarication V* 
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he WAS enabled to dispatch the business of his court witii a 
facility and quickness never before equalled, and never since 
surpassed, if he was at times intolerant of the peccadilloes 
of gentlemen of the long robe, he still showed tolerance of 
the stupidity and often unintentional prevarication of the 
stupid country clowns whose evidence he was compelled to 
take down. In truth, Lord Tenterden had much good 
humour, but no dignity ; and if he never, like some on the 
bench, committed himself in a fracas with counsel, it wss 
because his own natural kindliness precluded such a thi^up — 
considerations of his high place certainly never checked 
him. When Hone was tried before him for blasphei^, 
Lord Tenderden treated him with great forbearance ; but 
Hone, not contented with the indulgence, took to vili&ing 
the judffe. ^' Even in a Turkish court I should not have 
met with the treatment I have done here," he exclaimed. 
" Certainly ;" replied Lord Tenterden, " the bowstring would 
have been round your neck an hour ago.'* 

He had been strongly advised, some time before his 
death, not to attend his court ; but he replied, ** I ^ave 
public duties to perform ; and while it pleases God to p^- 
serve my mental faculties, I will perform those duties- 
physical suffering I can and will bear 1" A little more ^im 
a week before his death, he was told were he to continue to 
set the advice of his medical attendants at defiance, it wss 
impossible he could live; but that a little rest and retire- 
ment would restore him to comparative health. '' I know 
better," he replied: **mv days axe numbered; but I will 
perform mv duty to the last.* The following occurrence is 
stated to have happened previous to his death. He had 
been sinking the whole ni^ht, but generally retained his 
faculties. Towards morning he oecame restless and 
slightly delirious ; all at once he sat up in his bed, and with 
a motion of his hand, as if dipping his pen in the inkstand, 
as he had been accustomed to do on the bench, said dis- 
tinctly, " Gentlemen of the jury, you are discharged." He 
then feU back in his bed, and almost in^mediately expi]:ed! 
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LAWTEBS IN FABLIAUXSTT. 

It has been recorded that, in a debate in the House of 
Commons on the commercial treaty of 1713, when Sir 
Bichard Steele rose to speak, several members cried out, 
" Tatler ! Tatler !" and when he went down the house 
afterwards, several members were heard to say, " It is not 
so easy a thing to speak in the house ; he fancies, because 
he can scribble, he is £t to play the orator." This circum- 
stance, as Lord John Eussell remarks, shows the natural 
envy of mankind towards those who attempt to obtain more 
than one kind of pre-eminence. For it is, indeed, more 
often envy than prudence which has warned the cobbler not 
to go beyond his last, and has declared that one branch of 
Imowledge is enough to exhaust all the energies of the 
buman mind. 

The House of Commons, it has been said, is strewed with 
the wrecks of the reputations of eminent lawyers. And 
the fact is so. But with the wrecks of the reputations not 
mdv of eminent lawyers; brave generals, accomplished 
diplomatists, the practical statesman, the scientific specu- 
lator, -the profound philosopher, the glorv of our literature, 
the pride of our commerge, have severally, and in instances 
not infrequent or obscure, sullied their laurels, and 
diminished their fame, by their failures in parliament. 

The secret of success in the House of Commons Lord 
Abinger well explaiued, in a letter to Mr. Eobert Mackin- 
tosh. He says — " Whatever may be the advantages derived 
from the division of political men into parties, it is obvious 
that it must have an important influence upon the character 
of the debates in that assembly. The result of each dis- 
cussion, and even the exact numerical division, being upon 
most important questions known beforehand, the speakers 
do not aim so much at conviction, as to give satisfaction to 
their respective parties, and to make the strongest case for 
the pubCc. Hence a talent for exaggeration, for sarcasm, 
for giving a dexterous turn to the events of a debate, is 
more popular and perhaps more useful than the knowledge 
which can impart light, or the candour which seeks only 
for justice ana truth. It is the main object of each party to 
vindicate itself— to expose the antagonist party to indigna- 
tion and contempt. Hence the most successful speaker, 
tliat is, he who is heard with the greatest pleasure, very oflten 
is. one who abandons the point of debate altogether, aiu^ 
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singles out from the adversaiy some victim whom he may 
torture hy ridicule or reproach ; or lay hold of some popular 
party topic, likely to point the public indignation against 
nis opponents, or to natter the passions of his adherents. 
Many of the speeches are not, m effect, addressed to the 
supposed audience, but to the people ; and consequently, 
like scene-painting, which is to be viewed at a ^atanoe, 
and by the unskilful, are more remarkable for the boldness 
of the figures and the vivacity of the colourinff, than for 
nature or truth. It is not the genus deliberattvumt* but 
the aenus demonstrativum of eloquence, that is most sac- 
cessnil in the House of Commons." 

It is for these reasons that so many who have acquired 
high reputation in other pursuits have altogether failed in 
parliament. Addison, all versed in literature, and 00 familiar 
with the oratorical remains of the ancients, is known to have 
been unable to conclude a speech that he had begun, and 
we have seen in our own times one of the most aocompl^hed 
of our diplomatists, -a great statesman, who with a powerM 
intellect possessed a most refined tiuste, scarcely able to 
convey in intelligible language his opinions or sentiments. 
Parliamentary failure has been the fate of others besides 
lawvers. 

The reason that more attention has been directed to the 
failure of great lawyers in this arena, than of other people, 
arises from the fapt, that few lawyers enter the house with- 
out being preceded by a high reputation, if not for positive 
eloquence, at least for a dexterous use of their leammg and 
powers, acquired in other fields, and directed to other 
objects. High expectation is thus excited, which is scarcely 
ever realised. No small proportion of clever men in this 
country have had to bewail " the curse qf a reputcUion .•" a 
curse indeed it is, as it often proves their ultimate ruin. It 
is well known that Canning originally belonged to the Whig 
parjy, and was to have been brought into parliament under 
their auspices. When some observation was made on Mr, 
Jenkinson (afterwards Lord Liverpool), a very young man« 
who had just then been introduced by the Tories, Sheridan 
rose and said, " that his friends too in that house would be 
able to boast a youthful supporter, whose talents and 
eloquence would not be inferior to those of the Slhje of the 
ministry." It is said that Sheridan at this time knew that 
Canning was no longer with his party, and thua chanted 
his praises only to awaken expectations thii^ he trusted 
might disconcert the youthful aspirant when he idiould take 

* '* The^enwt dtUberaiiimm is for the senate ; Hkeginiut dtmon* 
"xuivum is coayeisant with ptaise and blame." Gic, Pe InTsnt. 
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his seat. Enkine's high reptttation at the bar was tiie 
cause of his failure in the house. Lord Thurlbw, who suo- 
eeeded in making a great impression in the house, is always 
thought to have done so because his reputation as a lawyer 
had not preceded him. It is not to be denied, howerer* 
that the kabita of forensic oratory do not qualify, or rather 
do in some degree disqualify, an indlTidual for success in 
parliament. Wit and himiour, so foreign to the serere 
reasonings and close deductions to which the lawyer habi- 
tuates hmiself, are the prime elements of success in the 
House of Commons. When somebody asked Sheridan 
how it was he succeeded so well in the house, he replied, 
" Sir, I had not been there very long before I found tnree- 
fourths of the members were fools, and the whole loved a 
joke. I resolved, therefore, not to shock them by too 
touch severity of argument, and to amuse them by a 
sufficient quantity of humour. This is the whole secret of 
my success." 

Charles Townsend, who is described by Burke as one of 
the most effective speakers of his day, was renowned for his 
wit 5 a quality in which Lord North and Charles Fox were 
equally pre-eminent. When Boswell told Dr. Johnson 
that he Had been retained to oppose a road bill at the bar 
of the House of Commons, and asked him in what way he 
could make the best impression on that assembly, Johnson 
replied, " Why, sir, you must provide yourself with a good 
deal of extraneous matter, which vou are to produce occa- 
sionally, so as to fill up the time ; tor ^rou must consider that 
they do not listen much. If you begin with the strength of 
your cause, it may be lost before they begin to listen : when 
you catch a moment, press the merits or the question upon 
them." Mr. Wilkes' advice was something similar. " Be 
as impudent as you can, and as merry as you can, and say 
whatever comes uppermost." " You must not," said John- 
son to Boswell, on another but similar occasion, " argue as 
if you were arguing in the schools ; close reasoning wiU not 
fix their attention ; you must say the same thing over and 
Over again in different words, if you say it but once, they 
miss it in a moment of inattention." 

Now, for such a style of oratory as this, the habit of ad- 
dressing a court of law forms, most certainly, no prepara- 
tion. To this habit allusion is made, when it is said of cer- 
tain members of parliament that they for^t they are not in 
Westminster Hall. Even Lord Hardwicke, who was an 
able and effective speaker, always betrayed his profession 
whenever addressing the House of Lords. "He never 
could," says Lord Chesterfield, "divest himself of the 
pleader." Lord Erskine, in commenting on Burke's ora- 

m2 
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tory, censures that great man for a fault, the ^eciae oon- 
verse of that which characterises the parliamentary eloquence 
of the lawyer. "A public speaker," he says, "stouldbe 
episodical ; it is a very great mistake. I hold it a ruk re- 
specting public speaking, which ought never to be violated, 
that the speaker should not introduce into his oratory- 
insular brifiiant passages ; they always tend to call off the 
minds of his hearers, and to make them wander from what 
ought to be the main business of his speech. If he wishes 
to introduce brilliant passages, they should run along the 
line of his subject-matter, and never quit it. Burke's 
episodes," he adds, " are highly beautiful ; I know nothing 
more beautiful; but they were his defects in speakinp^." 
Although, in a critical point of view, these are faults which 
Lord Erskine thus censures, yet thejr are faults which it is 
necessa^ to incur to a certain extent in addressinff a pubKc 
body. To present to a §reat number, especiaUy of the 
House of Commons, a strictly logical statement, would be 
useless for the purposes of persuasion. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, mere brilfiant displays are to be avoided, those figures 
and metaphors which, as Lord Brougham observes, may 
be likened rather to fireworks thrown up for display, than 
sparks emitted from a working engine. , . , 

The absurd adherence to mere formalities, which has 
been often objected against lawyers, is, perhaps, the charge 
to which they are the most justly obnoxious. It was pro- 
bably on this account that Swift observed that they, " of 
aU others, seem least to understand the nature of govern- 
ment in general;" and induced the author of the PursuUs 
of Literature, to declare that 

In state affairs all barristers are vain. 

In a debate in the House of Commons, in 1764, on the 
subject of Wilkes* arrest by a general warrant. Sir Charles 
Sewell, Master of the Eolls, who usually sat in the house in 
his bag- wig, when a motion was made for an adjournment 
of the question for three days, said, " that such an adjoura- 
ment would enable him to look into the authorities, and 
give a decided opinion on the subject which he was, at pre- 
sent, unable to do." The adjournment was carried, and 
when the debate was resumed after it, he said, " that he had, 
that morning turned the whole matter over in his mind as 
he lay upon his pillow, and, after ruminating and con- 
sidering a great deal, he could not help declaring that he 
was of the same opinion that he was before." Upon this 
^^arles Townsend started up, and exclaimed, " that ho was 
V sorry to observe that what the right honourable gen- 
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^gmaxk had found in his night-cap he had lost in his 
periwig!" 

The practice of the law is not altogether — certainly, 
unlem corrected by other stndies — ^favourable to the pro- 
motion of those comprehensiye and liberal views which 
should characterize the statesman. "Whilst it sharpens 
the edge it narrows the blade/' as Coleridge observes. Sir 
James Marriott, an Admiralty Judge, in addressing the 
House of Commons on the question of American taxation, 
declared^ "that it appeared to him that the matter had 
been mistaken throughout the whole argument. It had 
been oontended that America should not be taxed, because 
she was not represented. But the assertion is untrue, 
seeing that, when we took possession of America, we did 
so cu part and parcel qf the manor of East Gfreetuvich, 
in the county of Kent** 

We find in the speeches of our early lawyers the same 
fondness for scriptural illustration which distinguishes their 
writings. In opposing a bill for making the utterance of 
treasonable words punishable as treason, Seijeant Maynard, 
after insisting generally upon the poUc^r of adhering to the 
principles of the 26 Edward HE., by wnich an overt act was 
made the proof of ill intentions, went on to meet the objec- 
tion which it seems had great weight in those days, that out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth spake. He re- 
marked, in rei)ly, how easily words could be misunder- 
stood — how easily might our Saviour's words " Destroy this 
temple," have been mistaken for "Destroy the temple;" 
and the learned seijeant, to prove the matter, pronounced 
the words in Syriac. "Nothing," he continued, "was 
more innocent than these words, as our Saviour meant and 
spoke them ; but nothing was more criminal than the 
setting of a multitude to <&stroy the temple." This argu- 
ment IS said to have made some impression on the house. 
Sir Dudley Byder, when Attomey-Creneral, in alluding to 
a bill for preventing clandestine marriages, which had been 
supported by the bishops, and which dissolved certain 
marriages for temporal reasons, eulogised, in the highest 
terms, the right reverend bench, " who had," as he ex- 
pressed it, " at last reduced Christianity to a system." This 
called down upon the speaker's head several severe com- 
ments, which compelled him to explain. 

In respect to the favourite practice of illustrating par- 
liamentary questions by a reference to Scripture, the ex- 
traordinary speech of Sir John Scott, afterwards Lord 
Eldon, against Fox's East India Bill, will occur to the 
mind. In this, he drew a parallel between the bill and the 
beast in the Berelations, " And I stood upon the sand 
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tbe sea, and saw a beast rise up out of the sea^ having 
seven heads and ten horns, and upon his horns ten crowns. 
The beast, according to Mr. Scott, with the seven horns, 
clearlv pointed to Mr. Fox with his seven eQmmia6i<AerB; 
** Ana tney worshi ppe d the dragon which save power unto 
the beast, saying. Who is like unto the beast P Who is 
able to make war with him P And there was given unto 
him a mouth speaking ^reat things, and power was given 
unto him to continue forty and two months." " There," 
said Mr. Scott, "I believe there is a misiahe of two 
months !" " And he caused all, both small and great, rich 
and poor, to receive a mark in their right hands, or in their 
foreheads.'' "Here places, peerages, and pensions, are 
clearly marked out." " And he cried mightily with a strong 
voice, saying, Babyl(m the Great" (plainly the East India 
Company) " is fallen, and is become the habitation of devils, 
the hold of every foul spirit, and the cage of every unclean 
bird." After this he quoted a passage from Thueydides, 
and then repeated the passage in Oth^o, 

Kill me not to-night, my lord, 
Let me live but one day, one hour. 

Sheridan, however, retorted on Scott with much effect, 
quoting other passages from the same book, which, aecord* 
ing to the reporter, "told strongly for the bill," and whieh 
proved that Lord Fitzwilliam and his fellow-commissionerB, 
instead of being the seven heads of the beast, were seven 
auffels "clothed in pure and white linen."^ 

On the same occasion Mr. Arden (the Lord Alvanley ol 
after days), indulged in r^erf less profane, but hardbf 
more effective. He declared '' that he regarded Lord Noril^ 
as a king, and the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Fox) as 
an emperor, the emperor of the East. The seven coninus- 
sioners also might be considered as seven emperors, seven 
holy Eoman emperors, tributary and subordinate to the { 
Emperor of the East." When the bill had been read a 
third time, the Secretary for the Treasury moved the inser- ; 
tion of the usual clause (accidentally omitted) that the act 
should be considered as a public act. Arden immedifirt^ 
ffot up and protested that he did not wonder this clause ma. 
Been forgotten, for he had always looked on the measure m 
B. private joh. It has been recorded that " Hot Arden one^ 
blundered on a joke," which line in the !Rolliad is l^us ex- 

* Scott, however^ addressed the house with so much vigour on the 
Begeptgr Bill, that both Korth and Fox regretted that they oonkl 
^t speak immediately after him to obliterate the impression his \ 
^ch made on the house. I 
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pifluiecl in a note :-^" The mirade of a jest from Mr. Arden 
nappened on the occasion of some resolutions having passed 
between the hoars of six and seven in the morning, for 
which reason the Attomey-Greneral facetiously contended 
that they were entitled to no respect, 'as the house was then 
at aixea and sevens.' " Sheridan might have addressed him 
in the language which he once appued to a certain noble 
lord, more remarkable for gravi<3^ than sense, " Fray, my 
lord, take care ; a joke in your mouth would be no joke 
indeed!" 

lErskine's career in Parliament greatly disappointed hia 
Mends and the world, who expeotra great things from the 
brilliant advocate. The first time "when he rose in the 
House of Commons," says Mr. Espinasse, *'he was received 
with marked attention, and expectation was high in every 
part of the house. It was a total fulure. Mr. Pitt had pre- 
pared himself to take notes of his speech, and had leaned 
iorward, as if to catch every word which fell from him. 
After listening to him for a few sentences, he fiung the 
pap^, on which he had prepared to take notes, on the 
ground with a look of lofly supercilious contempt so peou« 
Early hia own. Erskine was of the party opposed to him, 
and it was said to be a ruge de guerre to lower the estima- 
tion in which his talents were held." Lord Brougham'a 
observations on Erskine's parliamentary career are too im* 
portant to be omitted. "It must be admitted," aays he. 
''that had he appeared in any other period than the age of 
the Eoxea, the ViUs, and the Burkes, there is httle chanc« 
that he would have been eclipsed even as a debater ; but he 
never appears to have given his whole mind to the practice 
of debating, and possessed but a ver;^ scanty provision 
of political information. Earlier practice, and more devo* 
tion to the pursuit, would, doubtless, have vanquished all 
these disadvantages ; but they sufficed to keep Mr. Erskine 
in a station far beneath his talents, as long as he remained 
in the House of Oommons." 

Lord Man^eld fumishea unquestionably the strongest 
evidenoe against the aUegred incompatibility of forensic 
acquirements with that species of eloquence necessary to sue- 
eees in ^be House of Commons. He was not only one of the 
moat eloquent speakers— he was also the ablest debater of 
his day; and if not the ostensible, at least the actual leader 
of the ministerial party. He was the only leading member 
upon whom the Duke of Newcastle, then at the head of 
the ministry, could rely. So much importance did the oppo* 
Biti<m attach to sQencing Murray, that the celebrated Pitt 

i afterwards Earl of Chatham) himself undertook the task ; 
)ut we are told by Lord Waldegrave, who will not be em- 
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pected of any prepoBsession towards Murray, that he had 
greatly the aiavantage over Pitt in argument, and in eveiy 
other part of oratory, except abuse. Horace Walpole, in 
detailing the debates in which these statesmen came into 
collision, says " Pitt could only attack— Murray only de- 
fend." Speaking of the three great speakers of ihie day, 
Murray, Pitt, and Fox, Walpole says— " Murray, the 
brightest of the three, had too much and too little of the 
orator ; he refined too much, and could wrangle too little 
for a popular assembly," In the character ot Lord Chat- 
ham, attributed to Mr. Grattan, the distinctire peculiarities 
of the two great rivals are set in a clear light. " Chatham 
did not, like Murray, conduct the understanding through 
the painful subtleties of argument, but rather lightened 
upon his subject, and reached the point by the flashings of 
his mind, which, like his eye, could be felt, but not fol- 
lowed." 

This expresses with tolerable accuracy the peculiar de- 
fect that attaches to lawyers when addressing a body like 
the House of Commons. All Murray's superiority of argu- 
ment availed him httle in his contests with Pitt. In detail- 
ing a debate in the House of Commons at this time, Loid 
waldegrave saj[s— " Pitt rose again; he made his inferences 
as before, and in both speeches every wordwaa Murray. 

I sat next to Murray, who suffered for an hour." 

Upon one occasion, while Pitt was speaking, Murray, who 
knew his turn would soon come, sat in a stote of suffering 
for some time. At length, Pitt paused, and fixing his eyes 
on his victim, said, " I must now address a few words to 
Mr. Sohcitor^— they shall be few— but they shall be daggers." 
Murray was agitated— the look was continued — ^the feta- 
tion increased— " Judge Festus trembles!" exclaimedPitt. 
" He shall hear me some other da^." He sat down— Mur- 
ray made no reply, and a languid debate is said to have 
shown the paralysis of the House.* 

So great did Murray show himself in parliament, that 1^ 
minist]^ displajred no inclination to part with him. When 
the Chief Justiceship became vacant by the death of Sir 

* The animosity which Pitt exhibited towards Murray survived 
the altered circumstances that saw them both in the House of Lords. 
In a debate upon the subject of Mr. Wilkes and the Middlesex 
election, Lord Chatham quoted the opinions of Lord Somers and 
Chief Justice Holt in support of the position he was endeavouring 
to establish ; he then sketched their characters, declaring that they 
possessed ** not ooly abilities ; but honesty." Then turning towaidg 
Lord Mansfield, he exclaimed — ** I vow to Ch)d, that the noble 
ord equals them—jn abilities !" 
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Dudley Byder, Murray nataraDy expected to have been 
appointed to it. Offer after offer was made to induce him 
to contanne in the House of Commons. He was offered the 
OhanceHorship of the Duchy of Lancaster for life, with a 
pension of £2000 a-year ; permission to remain Attorney- 
General (worth, with the private practice it brought, £7000 
a year), and the reversion of the first tellership of the Ex- 
chequer for his nephew, Viscount Stormont. He refused 
tbia offer — reminding the ministers of his repeated declara- 
tions, that he would receive no appointment not connected 
with his profession. Hoping to subdue his obstinacy by 
raising their biddings, they offered him a pension of six 
thansand (instead of two thousand) a-year — they implored 
bim to stay but one month, nay, only one day, to meet their 
enemies in the House of Commons. " Good God," he ex- 
daimed, *'what merit have I that you should load this 
country, for which so little is done with spirit, with an addi- 
tional burthen of six thousand a-year." Finding, however, 
they still were not disposed to comply with his wishes, he in- 
timated his intention of resigning the Attomey-GeneralBhip, 
and leaving them to fight their battles as they could. This 
was sufficient, and he was immediately appointed. When 
Charles Townsend heard of Murray's intended elevation, he 
said to him " I wish you joy ; or rather I wish myself joy, 
for you will ruin the Buke of Newcastle by quitting the 
House of Commons, and the Chancellor, by going into the 
House of Lords." And so it proved ; eleven days after Mur- 
ray was raised to the bench the ministry resigned. In the 
House of Lords, Lord Mansfield appeared to great advan- 
tage. His classic and elegant oratoiy appeared to a far 
greater advantage in that aristocratic assembly than it had 
done in tiie tumult and conflicts of the Lower House. Kot 
Goly did he there display the qualities of a great orator, but 
the wisdom of an enlightened statesman. The following 
anecdote would lead us to beHeve that his powers of politi- 
eal foresight were considerable. 

"During the autumn of 1788," says Wraxall,* "when 
Hastings' trial had abeady proceeded dunng a whole ses- 
sion in Westminster Hall, Sir John Macpherson drove out 
before dinner to Caen Wood, in order to pay his respects 

* It has been the fashion to impugn the accturacy of Sir Nathaniel 
Wrazall's memoirs ; we believe them to be in general accuiate, in 
spite of the waggish epigram on the garrulous old baronet : — 
" Men, measures, seasons, scenes, facts all, 
Misquoting, misstating, 
Misplacing, misdating, 
Here lies Sir Nathaniel Wraxall." 
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to the great Earl of Mansfield. That nobleman was tkeii 
more than eighty-three ^eara of age, infirm in bodj, and 
sinking in health, but still retained all the fireshness asweU 
as the yigour of his intellect. ' I found him/ said Sir John* 
' sitting before the door in firont of his house, and by no 
means free from bodily pain. He received me with the 
utmost politeness, eonducted me into his library, where hm 
walked up and down, conversed with me on the leading 
events of the day, and at last asked what was my opinion of 
Pitt. I replied, that I considered him as a great miniater.' 
'A great minister!' exclaimed Lord Mansfield, /a great 
^oung minister you mean, Sir John ; what did he intend by 
mipeaching Mr. Hastings, or suffering him to be im- 
peached P' * He meant,* said I, as I apprehend, to let jus- 
tice take her course.* 'Justice, sir,* rejoined Lord Mans- 
field, *pray where is she P * If you, my lord,* returned I, 
* don't know where to find justice, who have been dispensing 
her favours these fifty years, how can any man attempt it r 
' Yes, sir,* answered he, * that is justice between man and 
man. All which is thus done, is well done. It is termi- 
nated. On«2^9ia^ justice I can comprehend. "But politietU 
justice, where is she? what is she P what is her colour? 
Sometimes she is black, sometimes she is red too. No, 
Sir John, Mr. Pitt is net a great minister. He is a great 
y^oung minister. He will hve to repent allowing Mr. Hast- 
ings to be impeached. He has made a precedent which will 
some future day be used against himself. Mr. Pitt is only 
a great young minister/ ** The impeachment of IKmdaSy 
Pitt's intimate friend and trusty coa^utor, soon proved that 
the old Earl had prophesied right. 

Law, afterwards Lord Ellenborough, was another instanea 
that parliamentary and forensic abilities are by no means 
incompatible, and he was a remarkable instance, as he never 
had the advantage of any parliamentary trainings-having 
entered parliament as Attorney-General, andbeinff therefiure 
compelled at once to take a prominent part in debate. He 
was also in his fiiW-first year— an age when men are vrauallT 
considered past learning, and yet, with aU these disad* 
vantages, the energy of ms character soon earned for hint 
the refutation of an able and useful member. Whoi he 
attended the levee after his appointment, the King said to 
him, " Mr. Law, have you ever been in parliament P*' He 
replied that he had not. "I am glad to hear it: my 
Attomey-Q-eneral ought not to have been in parliament, 
for then, you know, he will not be obliged to eat his own 
words.** Vigour, which sometimes degenerated into coarse- 
ness, was the characteristic of his oratory. In a debate on 
Eegency question, he observed, that in the reign of 
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Umaj TL ike wrejmes.of the Bnoby of Laaeasier were 
under the control of the £jng, and when some one remarked 
tiiat the law was shortly afterwards changed — "Ay," said 
the Attoniey-G^neral, ** in times of trouble. Hononrable 
eentlemen opposite seem well versed in the troubles of 
&eir ooontry." There was a loud cry of " order," from the 
opposition. In the House of Lords he displayed a spirit 
fierce and intemperate. In the discussion in the Lords re- 
specting the compensation given by Pitt to the Duke of 
Athol, tor the sovereignty of the Isle of Man, Lord Ellen- 
borouffh used langoaffe unworthy the noble assembly he 
was addressing. Lord Mulgrave reproved him in a dig- 
nified tone remiodinff him ** that he was addressing peers, 
not lawyers— the House of Lords, and not the mob in 
Palace Xard." His quaint and caustic humour often, how- 
ever, excited in the house feelings of another kind. Lord 
Darnley was once making a dull and drowsy speech on 
Ireland and her wrongs, which lulled the House to " soft 
repose." At length the noble orator, beginning himself to 
snare in the languor of the House, stopped short in his 
address to indmge Jiimself in a yawn. "There's some 
sense in that," gnmly observed Lord EUenborough, amidst 
the laughter of all around.* 

Lord Thurlow was an able sj^eaker in the House of Com- 
mons, and made considerable impression on that assembly 
very shortly after he took his seat. " His majestic sense," 
has been commemorated hj Gibbon ; but such a phrase 
oosiveys but a faint conception of the forcible declamation 
and irresistible eloquence of this great man. For a lawyer, 
he kad less of the lawyer apparent in his speaking than is 
often found ; rather powerful than subtle, less persuasive 
tiiau convincing, more vehement than argumentative, he 
was especially fitted to shine in that arena of angry conten- 
tion, wnere to interest the feeling and awaken the sympa- 
thies is rather the task than to direct the judgment and 
secure the reason ; where men strive rather to strengthen 
and gratify their own piurty, than to convert their opponents. 
However, on one oecasion, when Thurlow opposed a bill 
intzodueed by Alderman Beckford, which imposed on evei^ 
member of the House of Oonmions, before he took his 
seat, an oath, that neitiier directly nor indirectly he had 
been guiHy of bribery, he appears to have treated the 

* When Attomey-Qeneral, he was listening with impatience to 

the prosy judgment of a loqnaoious judge, who said, '* In v. 

— I mled flo and so." ** You ruled 1" growled the Attomey- 
Qeneral^ ** you ruled. You were never fit to rule anything but a 
oopy*book." 
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matter in more of a legal spirit. than was usual with. him. 
" The honourable member,*' said Beckford, in replying to 
him, "in his learned discourse, first gave us one demution 
of corruption, then he gave us another, and I think was 
about to give us a third. Pray does the honourable gentle- 
man suppose that there is a single member of this house 
that does not know what corruption is P" 

Wedderbume, afterwards Lord Loughborougb, was an- 
other instance of a lawyer succeeding in the House of 
Commons. He began in the opposition, and one of the 
first individuals with whom he came into collision was the 
Attorney-General, De Grey, to whose seat on the bench of 
the Conmion Pleas he subsequently succeeded. De Grey 
had concluded a speech, in which he had advocated the 
maintenance of things as tliey are, with quoting the lines-^ 

Better to bear the ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of. 

Wedderbume, in commencing his reply, continued the 
quotation, which told directly against his opponent — 

And thns the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enteiprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 

Upon another occasion, in speakinff of the benefits and 
disadvantages of a free press, he said, '* If it poisons the 
minds of the people, it likewise administers an antidote. 
The same waggons, the same flys and stages that carry 
down into the country the lies and abuse of faction, carry 
down also the lies and abuse of the ministry. If any one 
is bit by the tarantula of opposition, he is cured by tlxe 
music of the court." 

Lee (Attorney-General in one of Fox*s administrations), 
a coarse, violent, but able man, in addressing the house in 
support of the East India Bill, determined to prove that, 
altnough a lawyer, his mind was shackled with no vulgar 
prejudices : for indulging, as was his habit, in a strain of 
rough blustering invective, he declared that he felt the 
utmost scorn of those arguments that had been based on 
the inviolability of the Company's charter; "for what is 
this same charter," he added, " but a skin of parchment, to 
which is added a seal of wax?" This imprudent speech 
made a most unfavourable impression on the house, and in- 
volved tlie sup^rters of the measure in mucb unpopularitj. 
Insolent assertion, however, was Lee's favourite s^le of 
oratory. When he used to appear as a comuel at tiba bar 
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of ihe hoitfe, Wilkes said of Him, ''Jack Lee is the best 
heard there of any cotmseL and be is the most impudent 
dog."* 

Sir Samuel Somilly, a name dear to the philanthropist, 
was -remarkable for his capabilities as a speaker. One 
passage of his speech on the aboUtion of the slave trade 
was 80 greatly admired as to have elicited three distinct 
cheers &om both sides of the house. A striking pecidiarity 
of this great man is thus mentioned by Mr. Wilberforce, 
who was warmly attached to him : — " One of the most re- 
markable thin^ about Eomilljr," he says, "was, though he 
had such an immense quantity of business, he seemed 
always an idle man.t If you had not known who or what 
he was, you would have said, ' he is a remarkably gentleman- 
hke, pleasant man ; I suppose, poor fellow, he luis no busi- 
ness ;' for he would stand at the bar of tlie House and chat 
with vou, and talk over the last novel, with which he was 
as well acquainted as if he had nothing else to think about. 
Once, indeed, I remember coming to speak to hiTn in court, 
and seeing him look fagged, and with an immense pile of 
papers by him. This was at a time when Lord Eldon had 
been renroached for having left business undischarged, and 
had declared that he would get through all arrears by sitting 

* On the Norfolk circuit, Lee was retadned for the plaintiff in an 
action for breach of promise of marriage : when the brief was brought 
Hm, he inquired whether the lady for whose injury he was to seek 
redress was good-looking. "Very handsome, indeed, sir!" was 
the assurance of Helenas attorney. ** Then, sir,*' replied Lee, ** I 
beg you will request her to be in court, and in a place where she 
can be seen." The attorney promised compliance ; and the lady, 
in accordance with Lee's wishes, took her seat in a conspicuous 
place. Lee, in addressing the jury, did not fail to insist with great 
warmth on the '* abominable cruelty" which had been exercised 
towards "the lovely and confiding female" before them, and did 
not sit down until he had succeeded in working up their feelings to 
the desired point. The counsel on the other side, however, speedily 
broke the spell with which Lee had enchanted the jury, by observing 
that his learned friend in describing the graces and beauty of the 
plaintiff had not mentioned one fact, namely, that the lady had a 
vooden leg / The court was convulsed with laughter, while Lee, 
who was ignorant of this circumstance, looked aghast ; and the 
jury, ashamed of the influence that mere eloquence had had upon 
them, returned a verdict for the defendant. 

+ He seemed to have been a living antithesis to the Duke of 
Newcastle, commemorated in Humphrey Clinker, who was always 
in a hnrry. It used to be said of him, *' that he had lost one hour 
in the morning which he was looking for during the rest of th« day." 
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until the busmess was done. As I went up to Bondll^, 
Lord Eldon saw me, and beckoned to me with as mxm 
cheerfulness and gaiety as possible. When I was a]<me 
with Eomilly, and asked him how he was, he answered, 'I 
am worn to death ; here we have been sitting on in the 
vacation, from nine in the morning until four, and when we 
leave this place, I have to read through all my papers to be 
ready for to-morrow morning ; but tne most extraordinarr 
part of all is, that Eldon, who has not only mine, but all 
the other business to go through, is just as cheerful and 
imtired as ever." 

We should scarcelj^ be justified in here omitting the name 
of one who followed in the enlightened course of SomiM^, 
and completed many of those reforms which that intrepid 
philanthropist was spared only to originate — Sir James 
MackintosL This excellent man, although his name can 
never be mentioned without respect, wm never be o(m« 
sidered either as a profound lawyer or as a preat states- 
man. The most striking peculiarity of his mmd, while it 
admirably fitted him for an historian, utterly disqualified 
hki for the pursuits of the advocate, whether in parliament 
or at the bar. He possessed, beyond all men living, tike 
faculty of appreciating the value of the arguments which 
may be urged on either side of any contested point ; and 
was unable even for a time to suspend the exercise of his 
judgment, and state forcibly and exclusively those argu- 
ments alone to which he gave the preference. On ike c<m- 
trary, speaking in the house or elsewhere, he was not con- 
tent with stating his own case ; he would state, also, that of 
Ids adversary, and that with so much precision, that he often 
damaged his friends, and advantaged his opponents. His 
style of speaking was always the same, whether his subject 
was forensic or i^olitical. He was fond of resting his case 
on general principles of morality — he would rather lecture 
than plead— he sought rather to reason than to confute. 
He was admirably adapted for the post he was anxious to 
obtain in his earlier years— the chair of moral philoeophj 
at some university. 

The following example of his style as an advocate is com- 
municated in a letter from Mr. Basil Montagu to Sir James' 
son. *' Tour father was retained with me, as junior conns^ 
on behalf of a gentleman, against whom an action had been 
commenced by a clergjrman, for having said that he had 
misled and seduced the affections of a young lady, who, as 
pupil, was entrusted to his care. The defence was, ' that 
the charge was true* The court was crowded to excess. 
The cause was last on the paper, and came on late, aft«r 
dark in the evening. Lord Alvanley was the judge* Tk^ 
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ptemiiff'B cue was easily proved. Abont ten at night 
your father rose, agitated, as I well knew, in mind, but in 
manner most tranquil. The outline of his address, I well 
remember. You must consider it a mere skeleton. He 
began by an explanation of the nature of power, the means 
to obtain an end, and of knowledge, the most irresistible of 
iJl powers. Be described its use in preserving ourselves, 
and in promoting the happiness of society, which he illus- 
trated by the instances of many of the noble patriots by 
whom England has ever been distinfiiiished. He then 
described the abuse of the power of Knowledge for the 
gratification of passion/misleading ignorance and innocence, 
which he illustrated by various characters — the swindler, 
the libeller, and seducer. ' The abuse of power,* he added, 
' we have this night to consider, is the abuse of it by a pre* 
oeptor oyer his pupil; by a Christian clergyman over a 
youn^ woman, whose parents had confided her to his care 
and mstruction.* The court was as still as the grave. 
The plaintiff stood nearly opposite to us. Your father, 
mistflucing the silence of the court for want of interest, 
and thinking (as he afterwards informed me) that he had 
wandered too much into philosophy, hesitated. I saw 
his embarrassment. I was deeply affected. The sight 
of my tears convinced him of ms error. I earnestly 
said, ' For God's sake go on.' In a strain of eloquence 
never exceeded, he proceeded. The whole court was carried 
awa^ ; I never saw such emotion ; the opposite counsel and 
the judge were manifestly agitated. At this moment I was 
told that the father of the young woman was with his 
daughter sitting near to Lord Alvanley. I hinted it to my 
friend. He turned instantly fix)m the jury to the bench. 
He called upon the father, by all the sweet love of a parent 
for his ehild, to protect her from the tutor, in whom he had 
misplaced his confidence. He appealed to his daughter — 
as a fatiber he appealed to her. He besought her not to 
err, by the only mode by which she could be misled, her 
piety, her lore of knowledge, and of virtue. He turned 
instantly to the phuntiff— old enough to be the father of the 
young woman— who stood unmoved before us. I will not 

attempt to describe his appeal It is my behef that 

aach an effect was never produced in any court of justice. 
The judge reluctantly endeavoured to counteract the im- 
pression which had been produced, by putting his weight 
mto the opposite scale, but it was vain;--a verdict was 
pronotmeea for the defendant." 

The most celebrated case however in which he was 
engaged was the defence of Peltier, for a libel on Buona- 
parte, with whom we were then at peace. This defence 
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deBeires perosri, as a magnifiiceiit oration, replete with wit, 
&aic.y, and learning, with superb episodes, the character of 
which partakes alike of oratorical sublimity and historical 
simplicity, and manifests powers of no ordinary description : 
as a defence, as a specimen of advocacy, it was a miserable 
failure. Peltier declared "Dat de feller" had sacrificed 
him, to shower his praises on Napoleon. Mr. Windham 
declared, that if Mackintosh had spoken for Peltier in the 
same manner as he once spoke before an election committee, 
his cHent woidd have had a better chance of escape. 

In our time, the debates of the House of Commons often 
discover lawyers out of their element, while we have some 
who display themselves to ^eat advantage. 

Amongst our recent parliamentary speakers belonffinff to i 
the legal profession, none was more promising than the late ' 
Mr. Horace Twiss. His maiden speech, nowever, was 
attended with some very unfortunate circumstances. After 
he had spoken for about ten minutes, he said, " I have 
now said enough,"— on this branch of the subject, doubt- 
lessly he would have added, but he was cut snort by Mr. 
Brougham, with a loud " hear, hear 1" which was re-echoed 
by the house. It is a difficult matter, it must be confessed, 
to resist the allurements of a good joke, but the conse- 
quences of this witticism might, and with a man of keen 
sensibilities certainly would, have lost the House a useful 
and efficient member. Mr. Twiss, however, was not daunted, 
and very soon obUterated the recollection of his first mishap. 

Mr. Pemberton Leigh, it is known, delivered one of the 
ablest, if not the ablest speech a«;ainst the Eeform Bill. 
Sir William Follett was also confessedly one of the most 
powerful and efficient speakers of his day. Lord Abinger 
spoke but rarely since his elevation to the peerage, observ- 
ing that discreet silence on political matters which befits the 
dignity of the judicial character ; but during the period 
he was a member of the House of Commons he was not 
conspicuous for his oratorical powers. His habit of refining 
and subtilizing operated to lus disadvantage as a parlia- 
mentary speaker. Lord Denman, whose voice has been 
rarely heard in parliament, was, when in the Lower House, . 
not simply an eloquent speaker, but a ready and efieotive 
debater. During tne time the Beform Bill was goin^ through 
committee, he came frequently into collision with Sir Charles 
Wetherell, and the conflict was extremely amusing. The 
worthy knight, with all his quaint diction and ingenious 
turns, was no match for the sturdy " upright and down- 
straight" style of the Whig Attorney-Greneral. He, how- 
ever, managed to avoid the appearance of defeat, and was 
always ready, however worsted, to resume the combat 
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whenever oeoasion shoold arise. During^ one of iheae 
toumeys, Sir Charles, in a long, rambling, but amusing 
speeotk, compared Old Sarum to Maoedon. The retort was 
^iok, '^ Yes,'' replied Sir Thomas Denman, " Macedon was 
ruled \fy an Alexander." Mr. Alexander, the East India 
iDireetor, as is well-known, for some time represented this 
•boFOUfi^ in parliament. In the House of Lords^ Lards 
Bvougham and Lyndhurst have fully sustained the eredit c^ 
'.their qpon^ssion; but as the public has long ago anadeup 
its mind on their merits, we need say no more. Some of the 
ablest «q>eakar8 in the Mouse of Loo^ls at all periods haye 
^filled judicial ^ufl^ons :— Lord Camden and Lord Mans- 
field, are names which will immediately ooeQr<to our leaders. 
^Lard Kenyon, so -rough in ihe House of Commons, ao over- 
bearing on the bench, never lost himself ui addressing the 
House of Lords : he never appeared at a greater advantage 
than in performing ihis duty. 

"Very different was the conduct of his predecessor, 
Jeffreys, who, according to Burnet, carried away by the 
heat of party, addressed the House of Lords on one occa- 
sion with those scurrilous invectives and gestures of menace, 
with which he was accustomed to overawe juries. But his 
insolence " roused the indignation instead of commanding 
the acquiescence of the Lords." He then sunk from arro- 
gance to meanness, and strove to conciliate by adulation 
those he could not command by insolence. Jeffreys had, 
however, the reputation of being an able and forcible 
speaker, and quite capable, if his brutal nature had permit- 
ted hrm, of making an impression on the august assembly 
which he so grossly and so uselessly insulted. Lord Somers 
appeared to great advantage in the House of Lords — ^an 
arena in which lawyers display themselves more at their 
ease than in the sharp party contests with which the House 
of Commons is usually engaged. Of lawyers in the House 
of Commons, Burke, who, with his powerful mind, was by 
no means free from prejudice, and who was especially 
prejudiced against lawyers, says that they were only 
sojourners: they were birds of a different feather, and 
omy perched in that house in their flight to another ; only 
resting their pinions there for awhile, yet ever fluttering 
to be gone to the regions of coronets : like the Hibernian 
in the ship, they cared not how soon they foundered, be- 
cause they were onlv passengers ; their best bower anchor 
was always cast in the House of Lords. 

Mr. Windham, than whom a more competent authority 
on such a subject could hardly have been selected, once 
said, to Mr., afterwards Sir Vioary, Gibbs : " Never think 
of a seat in parliament till you have pretensions to the ran 
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of Solicitor-General." Still, to enter parliament late in life, 
when a man has got stiff in the joints, is a course equallj to 
be avoided. We have had many instances of the failures 
of men who have commenced their parUamentaiy career 
late in life. Mr. Gobbett and the late Lord Jemej, are 
two instances which will immediately occur to the mind of 
the reader. Scarcely could two mdividuala have been 
selected, although they had few qualities in common, more 
quaMed bv nature to succeed in the House of Commons; 
yet, from tneir entering too late to acquire that species d 
knowledge necessary to the accomplished senator, tneyboth 
failed in making any impression. Grattan said of Mood, 
who was brought into parliament under similar circum- 
stances, that " the oak of the forest was too old to be trans- 
planted at sixty." 



NOTES AND ILLUSTEATIONS. 



I.— THE BENCH AJSJ) THE BAE. 

We have in the text alluded to the dignity of demeanour which 
should characterize the bench in its intercourse with the bar. Chief 
Baron Parker, though a very honest and very learned man, was a very 
undignified judge. When he was delirering his opinion in the course 
of Perrin v. Blake, he exclaimed in a loud tone, *' Stare decisis," and 
gave his desk so severe a rap with his knuckles that the court rung 
again. Lord Camden used frequently to sit in court in a tie wig, and 
would garter up his stocking while the counsel were the most strenuous 
in their eloquence. Lord (3are, the Irish Chancellor, had a favourite 
dog that would often follow him to the bench. One day, during an 
argument of Mr. Curran's, his Lordship stooped down and began to 
caress the dog. Curran stopped short in the middle of a sentence— the 
judge started. ** I beg pardon, my lord," said the advocate, sarcasti* 
caliy, " I thought your lordnJUps had been in consultation ; but as you 
have been pleased to resume your attention, allow me to press upon 
your excellent undergtcmdings, that,*' &c. 

Mr. Cradock mentions having had, while acting as Sheriff in the 
room of a friend, to receive at Leicester Mr. Justice Gould and Mr. 
Baron Hotham. As soon as he was seated with them in the coach, 
Sir. Justice Gould said to him, ** We set out so early from Derby this 
morning, that we did not receive any letters or public accounts ; has 
any news arrived at Leicester, from America?" *' None that is good, 
I fear, my lord ; there seems to have been some disaster in the expedi- 
tion to the Chesapeake." ** Has there," exclaimed the judge, hastily, 
** that is exactly what I feared and expected." " And pray," cried 
Baron Hotham, warmly, "why did your lordship particularly fear and 
expect some disaster in the Chesapeake ? Was it because my brother 
is the leading admiral on that station ?'* ** Upon my heart," replied 
Mr. Justice Gould, " that circumstance never occurred to me, or I 
should not have so expressed myself." Mr. Baron Hotham, however, 
did not appear at all satisfied, and the journey to Leicester was very 
uncomfortable in consequence. When they arrived at the judge's 
lodgings, the Under SherifT whispered to Mr. Cradock, ** For heaven's 
sake, what has been the matter? I rode close to the side of the win- 
dow that was open, in order to prevent the altercation being heard ; 
hut this was impossible." On this, Mr. Cradock followed the judges 
into their lodgings, and declared to them that he had never felt so un- 

jr 2 
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easy in his life, as he had been the unwitting cause of the qoanrel, 
and begged the learned baron to be reconciled to his brother. This 
speech had the desired effect, and harmony was once more restored. 

The following dialogue took place not very many years ago, between 
a learned seijeant and a learned Baron of the Exchequer, while on 
circuit. When the seijeant entered the court, one morning, the judge , 
said, in a sharp tone. " Brother, you are late — ^the court has waited a 
considerable time.'* " I beg your pardon, my lord,*' KUswerod the Ser- 
jeant, "1 was not aware that your lordship intended sitting so early; 
the instant I heard your lordship's trumpet I dressed myself." ** You 
were a long time aboxU it, brother." ** I think, my lord, not twenty 
minutes." " Twenty minutes, Mr. Seijeant ! / toas ready in five mbmOet 
ofter I Uft my bed:* *' In that respect,** returned the seijeant, ** my 
dog. Shock, distances your lordship hollow ; he only shakes his coat, 
and fancies himself sufficiently dressed for my company.** 

We detail the following >Vaca8 as it is probably new to many of our 
readers. Mr. Seijeant Taddy was examining a witness in the Court of 
Common Pleas, and asked him a question respecting some event 'that 
had -happened since the plaintiff had disappeared from that nei^bour- 
hood." The late Mr. Justice Parke immediately observed, ** That's a 
Teiy improper question and ought not to have been asked.** «* That is 
an imputation," replied the Seijeant, *' to Which I Will not submit. 
I am incapable of putting an improper question to a witness.** 
" W^hat imputation. Sir?" enquired the judge, angrily, "T desire that 
you will not charge me with casthig imputations. I say that the ques- 
tion was not properly put, for the expression * disappear* means *to 
leave clandestinely.' '* " I say," retorted Seijeant Taddy, " that it 
means no such thing.** "I hope,'* rcsJoined the jildge, "that I have 
some understanding left, and, as far as that goes, the word certainljr 
bore that interpretation, and therefore was improper." ** I never will 
submit to a rebuke of this kind.'* ** That is a very improper manner. 
Sir, for a counsel to address the court in.** ** And that is a. very im- 
proper manner for a judge to address a counsel in " The jud^e rose 
and said with great warmth,—" I protest. Sir, you will compel me to 
do what is disagreeable to me." ** Do what you like, my Lord." 
" Well," said Mr. Justice Parke, resuming his seat, " I hope I shiTtl 
manifest the indulgence of a Christian judge.** " Yon may exercise yodp 
indulgence or your power in any way your Xordship*8 discretion may 
suggest ; it is a matter of perfect indifference to me.** ** I have the 
fymctions of a judge to discharge, and in doing so I must not he 
reproved in this sort of way.*' " And I,'* replied the undaunted Ser- 
Jeant, **h9ve a duty to discharge as counsel, which I shall discharge as 
I think proper, without submitting to a rebtdce ftom any quarter." 
Anxious to terminate this dispute, in which the dignity of the court 
was compromised, Mr. Seijeant Lens rose to Interfere. " TSo I brother 
Lens,** exclaimed Mr. Seijeant Taddy, " I must protest against any 
Interference.** Seijeant Lens, however, was not to be deterred from 
effecting his intention, and addressing the Bench, Baid, " My brother 
Taddy, my Lord, has been betrayed into some warmth'* — ^here he 
stopped, Seijeant Taddy seizing him and pulling him back into ids 
place. " I again," he exclaimed, "protest against any interfterence on 
ny account — I am quite prepared to answer for my own conduct.* 

"fy brother Lens, Shr," said Judge Parke, " has a right to be heard.** 
'ot on my account. I am fUlly capable of answering fbr myself," 
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**Sm he BOt a ijigiit to poaaeM the court on any ml^eet he pleasea?^ 
** Not while I am in poaaesaion of it,'* retorted the nndaonted advo- 
cate, '* and am examining a witness." Mr. Justice Parke, then seeing 
•▼idently that the altercation could not he advisably prolonged, threw 
bimaelf hack into his chair and was silent. 

In modem times, the distance between the Bench and the Bar is 
pechaps too rigorously maintained, and the mutual intercourse and 
hulerohange of civilities which has been sacrificed to an apprehension 
lest the charge of favouritism should be brought has, it may be, been 
unwisely given up. We should be, indeed, sorry to see the old system 
of patrcmage restosed — ^nothing could be conceived which would prove 
more injurious to the purity of the bench and the independence of the 
bar ; but what we would wish to see restored is, that reciprocation 
of kindly feelings which would neither lower the dignity of the Judge or 
diminish the respect of the bar, but simply increase the harmony, and, 
therefore, the efficiency of both. Lord Mansfield was in the habit of 
fjavouiing with particular notice, Fielding, the son of ihe novelist. 
One day his'lordship asked him for a pinch of snniT, and Fielding gave 
him. a hose containing Lundy-foot, instead of one which held French 
rsppee. Lord Mansfield, who was not a regular snulT-taker, took so 
lar^ a pinch that he was nearly sniTooated. ** Why, Fielding,** he ex- 
claimed, " what Jtaoe yon given me ? I have nearly poisoned myself T* 
«• I faambly beg your lordship's pardon,** replied Fielding, '* I did not 
know yon. diatiked Irish blackguard.** '* Why, reaUy, you don*t say you 
have anything about you that would come under that denomination ?** 
reijoined Lord Mansfield. " Pardon me, my lord," returned Fielding, 
** I generally keep it for the accommodation of the bench." ** Pshaw,'* 
said his lordship, " the joke would have been a good one, had it not 
gone down my throat. I aay. Fielding, let me be excuaed fix>m theae 
accommodations for the future.** When Fielding made his debut in 
court, he was put completely at ease by Lord Mansfield addressing him 
in a good-humoured and encouraging tone — *' Well, Tom Jones, let us 
hear what you have got to say.'* Sir Thomas Plumer, at the time he 
was a Junior at the bar, and before his merits had become known, was 
engaged in a sessions case with Sir John Davenport. Whenever he 
rose to address the court, his senior recollected, as he said, some argu- 
asent which had previously escaped his memory, and interrupted the 
spoeoh of the young advocate. After this had happened two or three 
times. Lord Mansfield said, " Sir William, Mr. Plumer appears deshroua 
to aay something ; pray let us hear him I'* Mr. Plumer upon this ad- 
dressed tile court so effectively that much of his after success may be 
ascribed to his efforts upon that occasion. Lord Kenyon, too, was re- 
markable fbr the kindly manner with which he conducted himself to- 
wards the junior bar. At a time when Grarrow was comparatively un- 
known in the profession, he was arguing before the court in a manner 
anything but convincing or satisfactory. " Ob, Mr. Garrow,*' said the 
Chief Justice, " do not pursue that, you were made for better things.'* 
Gktrrow, when he had attained to the first rank amongst our advocates, 
once interrupted a question put to a witness by Best (Lord Wyn- 
ford), who was then in the commencement of his career — '* That is not 
•videnoe,** said he. " No,** said Lord Kenyon, mildly, *' it is not evidence 
as it stands ; but Mr. Best is a very sensible young man, and we mur 
trust that he will fi9ll»w it up with other questions that will make 
fVidence,** Mr. Justice Bayley, while on the Northern Circuit, ? 
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one day somining np to a Jury, when he was rery mneh disturbed hy 
Kr. Gray, son of a late Bishop of Bristol, who was talking in court 
with another counsel rather loudly. The Judge gently reproved the 
offender by sa3ring to him, " Mr. Gray, if ever you arrive here, which 
some of these days I hope yon will do, you will know the inconvenience 
of counsel talking while you are summing up." 

In Scotland the distance between the bench and the bar seems less 
respected than in England — and an intermutual change of familiar 
Jokes seems to be, or at least to have been practised in their courts, 
which would appear indecent and unseemly in Westminster Hall. 
Hr. Rosooe relates an anecdote of a great Scotch lawyer, as renowned 
for his wit as for his learning (probably Mr. Henry Erskine),* pleading 
before a Judge with whom he was on the most intimate terms. Hap- 
pening to be retained for a client of the name of Tickle, he com- 
menced his speech, ** Tickle my client, the defendant, my lord." He 
was interrupted by a laugh in court, which was immediately increased 
by the Judge exclaiming — " Tickle her yourself. Hairy, you are as able 
to do so as I am." Only conceive an English Judge doing what Lord 
Kaimes is said to have done while on the circuit at Perth 1 Alter a 
witness on a capital trial had given his evidence, his lordship said to 
him, " Sir, I have one more question to ask you, and remember you are 
upon your oath. Tou say you are from Brechin V* " Yes, my loid." 
" When do you return thither?" " To-morrow, my lord." *' Do ypa. 
know Collin Gillies ?"■ ** Yes, my lord, I know him very wett.** 
** Then tell liim that I shall break&st with him on Tuesday monihig.'* 



II.— LEGAL EECEEATIONS. 

Lord Keeper Guilford, when a student, used to refiresh himself after 
study with music, in which he was a proficient. He played on tbe 
''base or lyra-viol, which he used to touch lute fashion upon his 
knees." This passion for music accompanied him through life, and 
contributed greatly to his eiijoyments. But 

** different minds 

Lidine to different objects ** 

there are some people " who have not music in their souls," and woidd 
feel themselves but little refreshed by the most ravishing strains of 
melody. Lord Guilford*s great friend, the famous, or rather the infii* 
mous, Duke of Lauderdale, used to say, according to Pepys, " that lit! 

* Henry Erskine was famous as a humourist. Having succeeded in i 
cause in which his clients — a large coal company, were greatly interesteiL' 
they inyited him to a grand dinner they gave to oommemorate their good* 
ortune. The chairman havinji^ called on Erskine for a toast, he gave mm'^ 
the following sentiment-*-^' fl^tn^ your pits, blast your inines^ dam jtm 
riTers," ^ 
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had rather hear a eat mew than the best music in the world; and the 
better the music the more sick it made him.'* Sir Matthew Hale, a 
character somewhat dissimilar, was utterly indifferent to music, and 
Ur. Windham observed that four of the greatest men he ever knew 
eared nothing for music — Burke, Fox, Dr. Johnson, and Pitt. Sir 
James Mackintosh professed the same indifference to sweet sounds, so 
much so, that Conversation Sharpe used to suggest, as a thesis for the 
physical schools at Edinburgh, " What was the precise effect of music . 
on the sensorium of Mackintosh ?** 

ICr. Justice Yates was in the habit of declaring that whenever in- 
tense application to any legal studies wearied his mind, he used to read 
a few pages of Dean Swift's works, which not only relieved him while 
he read, but sent him back again to his dry law in perfect good. 
humour. — ^Lord Camden was excessively fond of the old romances: the 
Caasandras and Clelias of the ancient imaginative writers, amused him 
l^ their adventures, after he had escaped from 

" The tedious forms, the solemn prate. 
The pert dispute, the dull debate/' 

which oocnpy the attention of 

" The drowsy bench, the babbUng hall ;" 

and in a letter to Mr. Garrick he declares his partiality for iht **^8even 
Champions of Christendom.*" — Sir Giles Booke, the worthy old judge 
of whom we have already spoken, was a most inordinate devourer of 
novels, and would often sit up in bed all night to sup fUU of the 
horrors thieit the most trashy circulating-library romance could afford. 
The productions of Mrs. Badcliffe and Miss Bumey formed the staple 
of his reading. — Selden sought recreation at the theatre, and Lord 
Stowell too was fond of dramatic entertainments.* To the last he 
-was a regular attendant at the Christmas pantomimes, and avowed a 
strong predilection for the interesting performances of those itinerant 
bnt disputatious comedians — Punch and Judy. 

It is of less consequence with what object the ndnd concerns 
itself, as that it is employed. Idleness is ever wearisome. With- 
out doubt, the pursuits of literature are the most desirable, be- 
cause they are the most useful. We see, however, no objection to the 
amusement of one of our most eminent advocates-^he had certainly. 
Socrates, Lord Erskine, and the great Sir W. Jones, as precedents in 
Ills favour — ^to wit, saltatory exercise, or, in vulgar phrase, cutting 
capers. The late Yice-Chancellor of England, like another great 

* Brindley,theG;reat engineer, was once prevailed on to go to a play. The 
r<0pre8entation had such an effect on him, that he comj)lained for several days 
ov being unable to attend to business — his ideas being confused, and ms 
attention disti«cted. He resolved, therefore, never again to visit the theatre. 
Sir M. Hale said that when he commenced the study of the law, ** he took 
up a reaolation, which he punctually observed ever since, never to see aplay, 
liAving spent all his mone^ on them at Oxford, and having experiencedf that 
it was so great an alienation of his mind firom his studies, by the recurring 
of the speeches and actions into his thoughts, as well as the loss of time 
■vrhen he saw them ; that he had often disputes with Mr. Selden, who was liis 
flfreat friend, and used to say, he found so great refireahment by it, but he 
"Bttd so much knowledge of the inconvenience of them, that he would not see 
oaeforlOOJ." 
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Iftwyer, Mr. Fearae, was fond ot aqturfiefl. The latter, however^ iroidd 
often recreate himself, as Lord Brougham has be^i knomt to do, after 
tile fatf gnes of the Ghancer7 Court, a Cabinet Council, and ft debate in 
the Itords, in solving difficult problems, or speculating in the higher 
In'anches of physical science. 

Sir Edward Coke found recreation in a game at bowls. II«ord Bynd- 
hurst is said to have found especial amusement in constructing models 
of churches or houses; and used, when in full practice at the bar, to 
employ himself, on a rainy day in the long vacation, with repairing 
wl^t his children or servants might have demolished. 

Anything is better than mere idleness. " We shoirid never do 
nothing," says a moralist. Helvetius has declared, tiiat l\!8teidng to a 
concert fbr two hours fatigued him, while he could play on an instru- 
ment ail day long. " There will be time enough for repose in the 
grave," said Nicole to Pascal. This matter cannot be better summed 
up than in the words of the incomparable Quarlea: ** Ibiet thy x^crea- 
tion be manly, moderate, seasonable, lawfUl ; if thy life be sedentaiy— 
more tending to the exerdse of the body ; if active, more to the re- 
freshing of thy mind. The use of recreation is to strengthen thy 
labour, and sweeten thy rest." 



III.— THE LITERAEY LAWYER. 

Tbb love of fine writing, which was the besetting sin of our older 
Iwwyers, appears to have been inherited by their desoendattts. TJi^f 
women are proverbial for their fondness for rich ornaments and gay 
dress; and, in something of a like way, lawyers, whose subject requires 
from them nothing but plain and unvarnished, are fond of florid, 
language. The author of the ** Pursuits of Literatore" lias attacked 
He. Hargrave fbr his literary attempts ; and certainly, as the readv 
must admit, not without justice — 

** With Hargrave to the Peers approach with awe. 
And sense and grammar sink in Torke and law." 

The following is the passage to which the satirist refers : — Of Cbarltf 
Torke, Hargrave says, " He was a modem consteUatUm of English juris- 
prudence, whose digressions from the exuberance of the best judicial 
knowledge were illustrations, whose energies were oracles, whose ooft- 
staney of mind was won into the pinnacle of our English forum, at an 
inauspicious moment ; whose exquisiteness of sensibility at lUniost the 
next moment, from the impression of imputed error, stormed the Ibrt 
of even Ids highly-cultivated reason, and so made elevation and extiao- 
tion contemporaneous ; and whose prematureness of fate has caused an 
'imost insuppUable interstice in the sdence of English e(iQilQr.'*«<~Zhe 

endid eonftision of msta^iow in tUs rhaptodgr nminds as ef the 
of Tarpeia, who sunk beneath her ornaments. The b o s o tl &ig sifr 



6f lawyeis httsaometimoB di^ay«d itsdf in tiiose wboeeidaarioaltnifn- 
iBg-shoiild IntTe prddvced better things. Loxd StoweU, whose literary 
socompUshments are well known, has spoken of ** Dockets which betratf 
a tatnt and leaiom of suspioion." This unhappy expression drew forth 
the sarcastio critidsm of Lord Brougham. Bi another place, the noble 
ci^lian ofoservess that, *' When the claimant steps out of his aflldavlt, 
he steps into empty space ! " "To travel out of the record" was also a 
favourite expression of his — ^although 

"Oxford's faVrite son. " 

Mr. (afterwards Sir E.) Dallas, who was a junior counsel for Warren 
Hastings, is reported to have said in one of his speeches — " Now we 
are advancing fh)m the OarUght of circumstantial evidence^ to the day^ 
Kght qf discovery ; the sun of certainty has melted the darkness, — and 
tffe Jiooe arrived at ffte facts admitted by both parties.** ** Whsn I cannot 
talk sense," says Gurran, ** I talk metaplior.** 

Fearae, who was an accomplished classical scholar, speaking of 
some mootr^ioestion in our law* observes, that it " hath been a point 
iiiat hath long walked in Westminster Hall.** 

It hag been a usual complaint that the difficulty of understanding 
law, is greatly aggravated by the barbarous phraseology in which the 
hiwyen write. 

A physician, once reiHt>aohed a learned counsel, with what "Mr* 
Bentham would call the "uncognosoibility" of the technical terms of 
law. " Now. fbr example/' said he, " I never could comprehend what 
yon meant by doehing an entail.** " My dear doctor,** replied the bar- 
rister, " I dott*t wonder at that, but I will soon explain the meaning 
of the phrase ; it is doing what your profession never consent to— 
steering a recovery/** Technical terms must always seem uncouth, 
and be unintelligible to those to whom the science in which they are 
used is unknown, and perhaps abstractedly speaking law phrases are 
not one whit more barbarous and unoognosoible than those of any 
other science. 

The phrases used in Scottish law are even more difficult and obscure 
than those in use on this side of Tweed ; and this arises from the cir- 
cnmstonoe that the Scotch lawyers employ words in ordinary use in 
a certain technical sense. When a judge wishes to be peremptory in 
an order, he ordains parties to condescendj when he intends to be 
mild, hexeoommends them to lose their pleas. When anybody thinks 
proper to devise his estates for the benefit of the poor, he is considered 
by the law of Scotland, to mort(fy them. Witqesses are brought into 
court upon a diligence, and before they can be examined, they must be 
pw<ffed. If a man loses his deceased elder brother's estate, it is 
ealied; a conquesti The elegant phrases of " blasting you at the horn," 
"poinding your estate,'* "consigning you to the Fisc," exceed any 
Harbadams for which Westminster Hall need to blush. We have, 
however, assuredly some phrases which sound strange in laymen's ears 
^-dochlng an entaU'^-seized in J^e— -villains in gross. See. 

When Sir Thomas More was at Bruges, some bold doctor offered a 
challenge to the world, to dispute on any given subject. More readily 
accepted the challenge, and proposed the following question : " Whether 
beasts taleen in withernam can be replevied?** This questiim, touch- 
ltt|9 a point oi our rannioipal law> abstshed the soplUst, who pretender 
^ larirepsal )Ettowled|se, and who» at oiice> TrithdxeK^lk^ tl^ <|el4i 
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A WttU-knowii oonnsel, not long dead-^Vv. Manyatt-^adsKd thAt 
he nerer opened any book, after he left eohool, but a low book. 
Bat Mr. Marryatt was certainly no instance in fayonr of soeh a prac- 
tioe. Once, when addressing a jury, he was speaking of a chimney on 
lire, and exclaimed — ** Gentlemen, the chimney took flic - i t poured 
forth volumea of 8moke-<-iw^mes did I say ? Whole tmeifdoptedku f 



IV.— THE POET AND THE LAWYER. 

GowpEB — ^the gentle, amiable, nnhappy Cowper — was destined for 
the bar. " From the age of twenty-three," he says, ** I was oconpied, 
or ought to have been occupied, in the study of the law. At the age 
of eighteen, being tolerably well fhmished with grammatical know- 
ledge, I was taken ih>m Westminster, and, having spent about nine 
months at home, was sent to acquire the practice of an attorney." 
Then it was he became acquainted with Thurlow, afterwards Chan- 
cellor. To the period of his clerkship he thus alludes in a letter to 
Lady Hesketh — " I did actually live three years with Mr. Chapman, a 
solicitor; that is to say, I slept three years in his house; but I lived, 
that is to say, I spent my days, in Southampton-row, as you well re- 
member. There was I and the future Lord Chancellor constantly 
employed, from morning to night, in giggling and making giggle, 
instead of studying the law. O fie, ooudn I how could you do so ?" 
After leaving Mr. Chapman's, which he did when he became of age, 
he took chambers in the Temple ; here, however, he was in no ways 
more profitably occupied. '* Three years," as he observes in a letter to 
Mr. Unwin, ** mis-spent at an attorney's oflloe were, almost of comse, 
followed by several more, equally mis-spent, in the Temple.'* 

He took no pains to quality himself for practice in his profession, 
trusting to his trifiing patrimony, or to the zeal of his friends for 
obtaining the means of future subsistence. One evening, during the 
period of his residence at Mr. Chapman's, Cowper was drinking tea, 
together with Thurlow, at the house of a lady in Bloomsbnry. 
Addressing his fellow-giggler, he said, ** Thurlow, I am nobody, and 
shall always be nobody, and you will be Chancellor. Ton shall pro- 
vide for me when you are." Thurlow smiled, and replied, ♦* I surely 
will.** ** These ladies," said Cowper, " are witnesses." The future 
Chancellor still smiled, and said, ** Let it be so, for I certainly will do 
it."* Shortly after his removal to the Temple, Cowper's oonstitntional 

* Cowper considered himself slighted by Thurlow, when the latter arrived 
at the predicted dignity. But there is strong evidenoe to show that Thurlow 
was not aware that his friend was in indigent circumstances, until the veiy 
month that he went out of office for the last time, in fact until the period 
when he could do nothing for him. That Thurlow had not forgotten his 
indent intimacy with the poet, is amply shown by some letters ^^oh have 

nt long been pnbhahed. It seems that Cowper had become persuaded that 
was wholly unacceptable to Qod; in order to combat thia delusioD> 

/ 
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Buiadf began to manifest itself. His law studies have often been rap- 
poeed to have oontribated to promote, if not to prodace it ; but this is 
in Ae highest degree improbable. Those studies were pursued in too 
desnltoiy a manner to hare had such a tendency ; but, on the con- 
trary, it is highly probable that had they been pursued more steadily 
and effiBctiTely, and had the unhaf^y poet, instead of " giggling and 
making giggle'* for the three years he was with Mr. Chapman, 
devoted himself to the study of liid profession, he would have so 
strengthened and disciplined his mtnd, as to have enabled it to resist 
the onslaught of tiie unliappy delusions to wliich it afterwards became 
the prey. 

Hayley, his friend, who had beoome intimate with theex>Ghancellor, applied 
to yarioas persons, eminent for thdr station and piety (the l^e, the 
Bishope, the Judges, &c.), to induce them, as of their own accord, to address 
letters to Cowper, testining to the serrioe lus works had performed to 
religion and morals. Letters haye been found, addressed by Lord Thurlow 
to £(nrd Kenyon, earnestly entreating bim to sid tins plan ; and sending him 
a form* prepared by himself, for the Chief Justice's signature. 
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jmd completing a period in the History of the American Revolution. 

This eheap edition of Mr. Bancroft's standard Work is now complete as fkr as hs 
jbas written it, and contains the history of the American Bevolution considered in all 
ite canses — ^the rise of the Union of the United States from the body of the peopl»~ 
fte ehange in the colonial policy of France — and the consequences of the endeevoiurs 
«f Great ISzitain to consolidate her power over America. 

In 3 toIb. post Syo, price ISs. cloth lettered. 

TlyflCHAUD'S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, 
J.1lL The First English Edition translated from the French; witii 
Kotes. Memoir and Preface by W. Bobson. 

•* ICiehand is faithful, accurate, and learned : his mind is lofty and generous, and 
exactly snitiy[>le to the proper filling up of a history of the Crusades."— Alibov. 
{JBlaekwoo^B Mi^azint.) 

** Mr. Bobson has done a great service in making Michaud's admirable work 
•cceseible to the general reader." — Th« Spectator, 

In 1 vol. Syo, price 1^8. cloth lettered. 

THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO THE CRIMEA. 
By W. H. BusdELi^ The Times* " Special Correspondent." Being 
• Revised Edition of " The War," with additions and corrections. Illus- 
trated with Plans of the Battles, Woodcuts, and Steel Portrait of 
Author. 

•' It is not snrprising if I avaQ myself of my brief leisure to revise, for the first 
time, uid re-write portions of my work» which relate to the most critical actions of 
the war. From the day^ the Guards landed at Malta, down to the fall of Sebastopol, 
and the virtual conclusion of the war, I have had but one short interval of repose. 
^3Cy sincere desire has been, and is, to tell the truth, as far as I know it, respecting 
allll have witnessed. Many incidents in the war, from various hands (many of them 
BOW cold for ever), I have availed myself of; but the matter of the work is chiefly 
•omposed of the facts and materials accumulated in my letters." 

In post Syo, price 5s. cloth gilt. 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, from the Earliest 
Period of English Intercourse to the Present Time. By Charles 
IfAcFARLAinE. With Additions to the year 1858. Illustrated with 
numerous EngraYings. 

" This admirable aid to the study of British India we partioula^ reeommoD 
lis one of the best <a>itoxaes that oar literature poMeMOt/'"»dar«reft IFWw CkrmU 



4 Cfhewp Editions of Standard and Popular Works, 

-B-^ 

Sifltory. 

New Edition, l)roiiglit down to the Peace of Paris, 1856. 
In 4 vols. 870. price £1 lOs. cloth lettered. 

ETJSSELL'S MODERN EUROPE, with a View of tl^ 
Progress of Society from the Bise of the Modem Kingdoms. Km 
Edition, continued to tne Peace of Paris, 1856, to which is aidded a 0(i» 
pendious Index compiled expressly for this Edition. 

The Fourth Volume, from the year 1802 to 1856, is sold separatefyj 
price 10s. 6d. ; it forms the best handbook of General History for the 
fast half-centnry that can be had. All the Candidates for the Goyem- 
ment Givil Seryice are examined in "Bussell's Modem Europe," aslni 
their knowledge of General History. 

In 2 Tols. crown 8to, cloth, price Ss., or in 1 toL eh&k gSt, Ss. CA.*' 

THE HISTORY OP EXTRAORDINARY POPULAl 
DELUSIONS. By Charles Mackay,LL.D. The Third Editifii.1 
Illustrated with One Hundred and Twenty Engrayings, from ficaite 
Prints and other authentic sources. 

Among which will be found the following interesting subjects:— The 
South Sea Bubble, The Tulipoicanla, Relics, Modbbn Prophecibb^ 
Duels and Ordeals, Leys of the Mabvbllous, The O. P. MANL/^ Tjpe ' 
Crusades, The Witch Mania, The Slow Pobonbrs, Haunted Hoimi|^ 
The Alohthists, — Pretended ANTiQurrr op the Art, Avigbnha, Av 
BERTus Maonus, Thomas Aquinas, Batmond Lulli, Booer Bacon, Po0I 
John XXII^ Cornelius Aorippa, Paracelsus, Dr. Dee and EdwasI 
Kelly, The CosMOPOLrrs, SENDiyooius, The BoBiCRnciANS, Alchymioil 
Writers of the Seyenteenth Century, De Lisle, Albert Aldys, CooA' 
DE St. Germains, GaolIobtro, Present State of the Sciences, &a^ 
Fortune-telling, The Maonetisers, .&c. 

** These volames will captirste the attention of readers who, aeeording to thg ' 
yarious tempers, feel either inclined to laugh at or sigh oyer the fbllies of maiikinir 

In 1 yol. post 8yo, price 5s. cloth lettered. 

BONNECHOSE'S HISTORY OF PRANCE. The fin* 
English Edition. Translated by W. Robson, Esq., Translator i 
Michaud's "History of the Crusades,*' &c. With Ulnstrations and Inds. 
'* It is a deyerly written volume, the translation also being easy and fluwtng; «p 
there is no English manual of French history at onoe so portable and aothjeatkli! 
this."— 5%« Ouardian, 

In 1 yol. post 8yOy price 5s. cloth lettered. 

FELICE'S HISTORY OP THE PROTESTANTS Of 
FRANCE, from the Commencement of the Befonnation to the filijrj 
lent Time. Translated from the Reyised and Corrected Edition. < 

'* We recommend this work to our readers as one of the most interestilig V 

" iligious History that we hare met with after Merle d*Aubign6*s « BeformadOBl' 

perhaps, to the reading public geueriU^y^ more interesting and mora noffil ti« 



Cheap Editions of Stxndard and Popular Worh». S 

SUitory. 

In 1 vol. royal 8to, price 68. 6d. cloth extra. 

HISTORY OF THE POPES. By Lbopold Rankb* 
Including their Church and State, the Be-oiganization of the 
flnqmsitimi, the Bise, Progress, and Consolidation of the Jesuits, and 
fftke means taken to effect the Counter-reformation in Germany, to revive 
i-Bomanism in France, and to suppress Protestant Principles in the South 
of Europe. Translated from the last edition of the German bv Waltbb 
jK:. Keij.t, of Trinity College, Dublin. 
" This tnuulation of Baake we consider to be very iiiperior to any other in tht 

In small post 8to, price Ss. cloth extra. 

EMBASSIES AND FOEEIGN COURTS. A History 
of Diplomacy. By The BoYma ENGUSiniAK. The Second 
JSdition. 



The ' Boving Enclishman' is a satirical chronicler. His style is not less lively 

a. severe— not subtle < 
neaning. This volome i . „ , 

pose of diffhsing a general knowledge of histoiy and the working of diplomacy." 



than severe— not subtto enough for irony, but caustic, free, and full of earnest 
This volume is also an admirable manual, ^ilfull^r adapted to the pur- 

l ut ing 

^Ths AtheiuBum. 



In small post 8vo, price 5s. cloth eztra^ gilt. 

PICTURES FROM THE BATTLE FIELDS. ByTM 
BoYiNG Englishman. The Third Edition, with Illustrations from 
[fetches taken on the spot, and Chapters respecting — 



«ficatari and its Hos- 
> pitals- 

HiBs Nightingale. 

Balaklava. 

A Snow Btozm. 



The Bashi-Bazouk. 
Bussian Officers and 

Soldiers. 
The French Officer. 
The Zouave. 



The Commissariat 

again. 
A Camp Dinner. 
The Heights before 
Sebastopol. 

«< Wlio is nnfamiKar with those brilliant little sketches of travel— particularly the 
pictures of Turkish life and manners— -from the pen of the ' Boving Englishman,* 
that were, week after week, the Yery tit-bits of * Household Words P'— Who did not 
hail their collection into a companionable-sized Tolume ?— and who will not thank 
our truly ' fiuit' friend — the friend of almost everything and eTervbody but foreign 
moodles — the ' Boving Bnglishman,' for this new book of sketches P'"^ 

In fcap. 8vo, price Is. 8d. strongly bomid, or in cloth gilt, 28., 
or with the Questions and Coloured Map, red shecip, 3s. 

ANDMARKS OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND^ 
By the Bev. James White. (The Twenty-second Thousand.) 

*• We hold this to be a pattern volume of cheap literature. It is so written that it 
eumot fail to amuse and enlighten the more ignorant ; yet it is a book that may be 
read with pleasure and profit, too, by the most polished scholar. In a word, excel- 
lent gifts are applied to the advantage of the people— a poetical instinct and a AiU 
tea^edge of English History. It has nothing about it of common-nlace compilation. 
It is the work of a man of remarkable abihtv, having as such a style of its own, and 
'«fc grace that cannot fail to exercise its lenning iiifluence upon uneducated people. 
Tbe amount of solid information it compresses in a small compass excites in the 
fader's mind repeated surprise." — The Examiner. 

^' *^* Is placed on the list of School Books of the Educational Committee of the 
;prtty CottiMJil. 



■1. 



Cheap Editions cf Standard and Popular Work*. 

Bistory. 

In foap. 8to, price Is. ttd., or 28. cloth gilt 

LANDMARKS OF THE HISTOBY OF GKEECa|. 
Bj the Key. Jahes Whitb. i 

« This book, with its oomnaoion Yoltune, deserves to hare a plaoe in mvrj honm 
where there are young readers, and in many a hoiue where there are none biMk 
cider ones, able to appreoiate the ijenial writings of a man, who haiing taste «b^ 
Knowledge at oonunano, rits down to write in the simplest way the stoiy of a peopB 
iDir a people's reading."— 'JBaMMMMr.* 

Id foap. 8yo, price 28. cloth, or 28. 6d. roan lettered* 

GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A ISm 
Edition^ with Continuation to the Death of Wellington. Witik 
Portraits of all tb« Soireedgna. 

**In this edition, the editor has added some fSMts whudi had been oveiloolcBd \f 
Ibe author, utd preceded the original woric by a short notice of the earlier hiatcitt 
gHthered from the old ohroniolers, and oontumed to tiie proessit time. To mm 
chapter is appended a series of questions, by means of whion the tutor will rea^ 
be enabled to examine the pupu as to the m&preasions the fscta haye made on htt 
SMmory." 

V ^ placed on the list of School Books of the Bdneational Cknaniittee of tlit 
Vnwj Council. 

SZOGRAPHV. 

In 4 vols, crown 8vo, price iLOs., or in 2 vols, cloth gilt, lOs. 

BOSWELL'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, with wm9t \ 
rous Portraits, Views, and Characteristic Designs, engraved from 
authentic sources. 

"Homer is not more decidedly the first of heroic poete, GQiakspeare it not roatk 
decided)^ the first of dramatists, Demosthenes is not more decidedly the inl of 
orators, than Boswell is the first of biographers. Many of the gr oateo t men tlul 
have erer lived have written bio^aphy. Boswell was one of the smallest men thai 
ever Ured, and he has beaten them all. His was talent, and nneommon talen^ and W 
iaaamj Boswell we indeed owe many hours of supreme delight."— JCoMw^y. 

In crown Svo, price 28. 6d, doth extra^ gilt. 

THE LIFE, PUBLIC AND DOMESTIC, OF THB 
RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE. By Pbtkr Bubki, Ea^ 
(of the Inner Temple and the Northern Circuit). Frofosely illustrate) 
-with Portraits, Scenes of Events, and Landscape Views, relating to tbi 
great Orator and the other noted persons of his time and career. 

"This volume attempts to relate the biogranhy of Edmund Burke as a privfi* 
person and a nnblio character in an easily intelligible shape. The author's ami hsa 
been to fuxnish a plain and popular biography, in which he trusts he has aaooeedecU'L 

In fcap. 8yo, 3s. boards, or 38. 6d. cloth gilt. 

ELLISTON'S LIFE and ENTERPRISES. By Obob 
Raymond. Blnstrated with Portrait and EngraTingB on a 
from designs by Phiss, Cruikshank, &c. 
** This is a very eittertaining memoir of one of the mostgentlemaoh^ 

■Bd ^versatfle actors who adorned the English stage. Tne life of B ^ 

-nlike that of the migoritj of his profiMsioital brethren, ailbrda aapio nufeorisls tlt%] 
dable book, and ihw TolinDe pteseaits iadttbitaUa testinMmr in uogf of t^^ 



Chec^ Editions of Standard and Popular Works. 7 

Biogrrapby. 

In 1 voL crown 8to, price Za, €d. cloth extra. 

EXTRAORDINAKY MEN : their Boyhood and Earljr 
Youth. BjWilliakBussbll, £^. The Sixth Edition, illustrated 
vHh 50 Engravings of Portraits, Birthplaces, Incidents, &o. iui, 
I ^ '*Wbat a tiUe to interest tha youth of thu nation! It teaches in efverjpa^ 
j iMSons of prudence, firapHty, industry, and persoveranoa; and how diiBmutiea, 
' moral and physical, haye been sucoesafoUy oyeroome.** 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 2a. 6d. doth extra, gOL. 

EXTBAOItDINARY WOMEN: their Girlhood and 
Evly YeazB. By William Bussbll, Esq. Blustratied with 
xmmerous EngKavings designed and executed by Messrs* Dalsel. 

This Tolume contains the lives of the Empress Josephine, Christina 
ftneen of Sweden, Catherine Empress of Kussia, Mrs. Fry, Madame 
Boland, Mrs.. Hutchinson, Isabella of Castile, Marie Ant(4nette, Xiady 
Etanhope^ Madame de Qenlis^ Mrs. Opie, &o« &c. 

In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
TjiXMOUTH'S (LOKD) LIFE. By Edwabd Osiee. 

"It is the yrisdom of those to whom Eng^d will hereafter oonunit the honour 
of her flag, to study well ihe examples of the ereat sea officers whose services illus> 
trate the aanals of ihea eountcy . Among tiieea bright examples, none is more 
warihj of oaarefol study than Admual Lord Bxmouth. We therefore bail with pleasure 
Vxe idiaap edition of this great and good sailor.'* 

In 1 voL fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

MARLBOROXJGiC'S LIFK By Charles MacFablane. 
With Two Illustrations. 
«< This ia an excellent life of the great General for young readers, and for tliose 
«riio httve not time to make thefnneiTee acquainted with the larger works oa the 

In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s. cloth gilt. 

THE GREAT COMMANDERS OF ALL NATIONS. 
By G. P. E. Jahibb. A new revised Edition, comprising the 
Xives of Henry the Fifth, Turenne, the Great Condd, Marlboro*, Peter- 
boro*. General Wolfe, Cromwell, Duke of Alva, Gonzalvo de Cordova, 
;^c.y &c, with Eight Illustrations. 

In 1 vol. poet 8vo, price 5s. cloth gilt. 

THE BUCCANEERS (HISTORY OF); or, TheMonarcte 
of the Spanish Main. By WALTX& Thobkbust. With Ei^t 
fiburtnttiona by Phiz. 

In 1 voL fcap. 8vo, price Za, 6d. doth gilt. 

WELLINGTON (LIFE OF). By Chas. MacFablanb. 
Wiih lUvsftrfttioiis by John Gilbert 
. «9he times ia which wa live seem to call for an animated revival of our miUtar* 
wwem, and of the eeienoe, akiU, itSmr^ aad achievements of our £fitiiers, as w< 
tbe bi«tl»-JMd M on the ocean." 



8 Cheap Sditions of Standard and Popular Works. 

Bioflrrapby. 

In fcap. 8to, price 2s. 6d. doth lettered. ' 

GRIMALBrS LIFK Edited by Chables Bickemb, and 
lUnstrmted by George Cnukahank. 
'*Tlie •ditor has made radi altentioiis in the originel maniueript as he ooneriwed 
voold improre the nanratioD of the facts, without auf departure ahm. the fiacti then- 

In 2 vols, post Svo, price IDs. cloth lettered. 

C BANKER'S LIFK Bj John Strype, M.A., being 
MemoriaJfl of the Most Reverend Father in God, Thomas Oranmer, 
some time Lord Archbishop of Canterbory. A New Edition, by Phiup 
£. Babnis, Esq., B.A., f.L.S., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. 

The works of Strype hold a place anion||;st the Tery best antiiorities, •■ fomuBC 
a most Taloable portioii of the history of the reformation of religion in tfaia ooontxy, 
BO less than as of standard excellence, inasmuch as the narratives of the most int» 
resting events in the annals of oar conntrj wen based by this trolf Proteatsnt 
•ntiior upon dooomentarjr evidence, and drawn from original MSS., the greater part 
fif which are stiU extant. ^ 

In 1 yol. foap. 8vo, price 2s. tfd. doth gilt. 

NELSON'S LIFE By Joseph Allen, Author of « Battlcg 
of the British Navy. " With a Portrait of Nelson. 
**To Mr. Allen we owe the inexpressible advantage of being able to read Ndson'i 
Inographv anenonmbered by idle speculations, denuded of the tedious detail, and yet 
sofficienUy nautical to give an appropriate colouring to the exciting and g^onovs . 
asrrative. — I7iiite<i Service Oazetit, 

In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price Ss. cloth extra, or with gilt edges, Ss. 6d« . 

EICHELIEU'S LIFE By W. Robson. Witiii 
Illustrations. 
<*Tbe reader will find muohjaleasore and profit in penning Mr. Bobeon'i very afels ' 
and intelligent biography ."^06»«T«r. 

** The student will find the events of Biehsliea's lift reflected as in a miRor.^ | 
^ZMerpod Albion. 

In 2 vols, post 8vo, price 7b. cioth lettered. I 

CHANNING'S (De.) LIFE and CORBESPONDENCE. | 
Edited by his Nephew, William Hsnbt Chaknihg. A Nev I 
Edition, with a Portrait. j 

< Hii nephew has compiled his biography with singular judgment. He baa fblr 
... *-..,-* ^ icUiart in his Life of Scott. As far as possible, the nr — "" 



lowed the method of Locutart in his Life of Scott. As far as possible, the narrattT^ 
is woven with letters and diaries: the suV* " *- ' " '^ '' -" ' ' 
intermediate observations of the editor are j 



is "woven' with letters and diaries: the subject speaks for hmiself, and only snol 

ire given as are necessary to form a oonnestti 



In 1 voL fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth extra, or with gilt edges, Ss. 6d. . 

JULIUS C^SAR (LIFE OP). By the Ven. JoHt' 
Williams, Archdeacon of Cardigan, Author of '* Life of Alexander.^ 
Printed on superfine paper, with Four Illustrations. , 

** In writing this Life of Julius Cassar, it has been the sim of the author to gite $K 
truthful a view of the thoughts, words, and deeds of this 'foremost man of dS M 
orld,' as weU as the chief cnaracters of his opponents and supporters ; thus 



it, as it were, a biography of the celebrated characters who lived in Qmt^H 
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Bloffrapby. 

STAirBASD BIOGEAFHT.-GHEAP EDITIONS 

In vols. fcap. 8vo, price Is. 6d. each, clotii extta. 

Life of Velnon. By Joseph Allen. 

Life of WeUiagton. By MacFarlane. 

Peel (Sir Eobert), Life ot With a Portrait by W. Harvey. 

Life of Oliver Goldsmith. By Washington Irving. 

Lives of fhe Snocessors of Mahomet. By Washington Irving. 

Xonk and WashixLgi^n. By F. Guizot. 

Bepresentative Men. By B. W. Emerson. 



FICTION. 

THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES OF SIE EDWARD 
BULWER LTTTON, BART., M.P. Uniformly printed in crown 
3vo, corrected and revised throughout, with new Fre&oes. 

20 vols, in 10, price £3 38. cloth extra ; or any volumes separately, ' 
in cloth binding, as under : — 



t.d. 
BIEIVZI : The Last of the Txi- 

BUWBS 3 6 

FAUJU CUFFORD 3 6 

YELfiAM: OB, The Adventuees 

««v A Gbntlxicah -.36 

EtTGENE ARAM. A Tale ... 3 6 
LAST OF THE BARONS .,.50 
LAST DATS OF POMPEII ... 3 6 

«90D0LFHIN 3 

mLGRIBfS OF THE RHINE « . 2 6 
JIIGHT AND MORNING ....40 



8^ 

ERNEST MALTRAVER8 . . .36 
ALICE ; OE, The Mtsteeies ... 3 6 

THE DISOWNED 3 6 

DEVEREUX 3 6 

ZANONI . . . . • 8 6 

LEILA} OE, The Sieoe of Gea- 

NADA 2 • 

HAROLD 4 

LUCRETIA 4 

THE CAXTONS .......40 

MY NOVEL (2 vols.) 8 



Or the Set complete in 20 vols £3 11 6 

„ „ half-calf extra . . 5 5 

,, ,, half-morocco . . 5 11 6 

**No collection of prose fictions, by any single author, contains the same variety of 
experience — the same amplitude of knowledge and thought— the same combination 
ef opposite extremes, harmonised by an equal mastership of art ; here, lively and 
iMttkling fimcies ; there, rigorous passion or practical wisdom— these works abound 
a-iDustrations that teach benevolence to the rich, and courage to the poor; they 
^w with the love of fk'eedom ; they speak a sympathy with all high aspirations, and- 
all manly struggle ; and where, in their more tragic portraitures, they depict the 
dread images of guilt and woe, they so clear our Juii^ent by profound analysis, 
irfaile they move our hearts by terror or compassion, that we learn to detect and 
jttUle ia ourselves the evil thought which we see gradually unfolding itself into the 
^dltydeed.**— ftf^roc^A^m BuUoer Lt/Uon and his Works. 

The ahove are printed on superior paper, hound in doth. Each volume 
k embellished with an Illustration ; and this Standard Edition is admi- 
lilbly suited for private, select, and public Libraries. 
jCThe odd Numbers and Parts to complete volumes may be obtained; 
ibd the complete series is now in course of issue in Three-hal^any 
Weekly Numbers, or in Monthly Farts, Sevenpenoe each. 



10 Cheap EditioM of Standard Mid Pqgndar Wark^ 
notion. 'iTi 

UNIFORM ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF MR. AINSWORTH'S WORKS. 

i 
In 1 voL demy Sto, price €8. each, dot!), omMemfctieally gilt. i 

TOWER OF LONDON (The). With Forty Ill«ij 

trations on Steel, and numerouB Engravings on Wood by €I«om 
Cruikshank. I 

LANCASHIRE WITCHES. lUnstrated by J. GHbert j 

JACK SHEPPARD. lUnfltrated by Geoig© Croa:- 
shank. 

OLD ST. PAUL'S. lUustrated by George Cruikshank 

GUY FAWKES. UluEtrated by George Cruikshank. 

In 1 voL demy 8yo, price 58. each, doth £^t. 

CRICHTON. With Steel Illustrations, from designs by 
H. K. Browne. 

WINDSOR CASTLR With Steel Engravings, and 
Woodcat8 by Cruikshank. 

MISERS DAUGHTER. Illustrated by George Cruik- ; 

shank. | 

ROOKWOOD. With Ulustnitions by John Gilbert. ^ 

SPENDTHRIFT. With Illustrations by Phia. 

STAR CHAMBER. With Illustrations by Phiz. 

** It is scarcely surprising that Hnrison Ainsworth should have seeored to Mimtif 
a very wide popularity, when we oonsider how happily he has chosen fais thomeoi 
Sometimes, by th6 luckiest inspiration, he has chosen a romance of e^itivatiaig and 
enthralling fascinations, such as * Crichton,' the 'Admirable Crichton.' Sorely no 
one ever hit upon a worthier hero of it>maace, not fh>m the days of Apideius to 
those of T^ Sage or of Bulwer Lytton. Sometimes the scene and the very title of 
his ramance have been some renowned structure, a palace, a prison, <x a fortress* 
It is thus with the ' Tower of London,* * Windsor Castle.* ' Old St. Paul's.' ScarocAy 
less ability, or, rather, we should say, perhaps more correctly, scarcely lees adroit- 
ness in the choice of a new theme, in the instance of one of his latest literary pro- 
ductions, Yiz., the *Star Chamber.' But the readers of Mr. Ainsworth — and they 
now number thousands npon thousands^need hardly be informed of this : and now 
that a uniform illustrated edition of his works is published, we do not doabt bnt that 
this large number of readers<even will be considerably inoreased."' " 



In 1 vol. fcap. SvO; price 3s. 6d. cloth gllt^ or with gilt edg^es, ^bs. 

FLITCH OF BACON (The) ; or, the Custom of Dunmow. 
A Tale of English Home. By W. H. Ainswobth, Esq. With 
Illnstrations by John Gilbert The Second Edition. 

** Certainly no custom was ever more popular : the ftone of it is bruited througlMNil 

f^^he length and breadth of the land. It is a subject that gives excellent scope to a« 

4ter of fiction; and Mr. Ainsworth, by skilful treatment, has rendered it most 

wtaininc. The materials are put together with dramatic Ibnw.**— ^Iswinkrr. 

noarjndgmentoBeqfthabeattifMr./Uafwertt'liHimaiioei.* 9mttghOimtm. 



CUkBap JSaUoM cf SUmdard tmd Popular Worki. 11 

icHon* 

In 1 ToL, price Ss. 6d. dotb gUt. 

COUNT OF MOKTE CBISTO. By Alexaitoee Dumas. 
Ck)mprifflxig the Ch&teftti d'lf, with 20 Illxistrations, drawn on Wood 
J9^ M. Valentiii, and eKeented bj tiie best BBgHsh engravers. 
^ '* « Monte Croto* is Damas' best prodnctloii, «ad tbe woric that wfll cotrnftik 
^'immmM to the remembraooe of fiiture gaaentifnis as a witter.** 

In Svo, cloth extra, price 28. 6d. gilt back* 
Xj^ANNT, THE LITTLE MILLINER; or, the Rich and 
J- the Poor. By Chables Bowobovt, Author of * * Tales of the Cok>- 
zues," &c. With 27 Illustrations by Phiz. 

Tn 2 Tols. Syo, reduced to 12b. 6d. cloth, emblematically ^t ; or the 
2 vols, in 1, price lOs. Cd. cloth extra^ gilt. 

CARLETONS TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE 
IRISH PEASA^n^Y. A new Pictorial Edition, witb im 
Autobiographical Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and numerous I l l «o 
trations on Wood and Steel, by Phiz, Ac 

The following Tales and Sketches are comprised in this Edition r-^ 

Ned lifKeown. 

The Three Tasks. 

ShAue Fadh*s Wedding. 

Larry M'Farland's Wake. 

The Battle of the Factions. 

The Station. 

The Party Fight and FuneraL 

The Lough Derg Pilgrim. 

The Hedge School. 

The Midmght Mass. 

AlsOf a Vew Clieap Be*lMi«e* 

Is 6 vols. fcap. 8vo, fancy boards, with new illustrations, 78. M. ; or 
in cloth extra, gilt, with steel p<Hirait> 10s. 

"Unless another master-band like Garleton's Aeidd appear, It is In Us pages, «■& 
liis alone, that fixtnre generations nrast look for the traest and ftdlest piotore at the 
Irish peasantry, who will ere long have passed away from the troubled land, and fixNB 
the records of history.**— JSefth&ur^A Sevteto, Oct. 1852. 

** Tnaly^intensely Ieish.**—Bla<Atoood. 

In 8vo, doth, full gilt, price 6s. 

THE FORTXTNES OF TORLOGH O'BRIEN : a Tale 
of the Wars of King James. With Steel Illustrations by Phis. 
** This stirring tale contains the best history of the Battle of the Boyne, and Is 
Viitten with a master hand. It is fully equal to any of Lever*8 work8.**-~06sM'Mr. 

In fcap. 16mo, price Is. sewed wrapper. 

THE NEW TALE OF A TUB, By F. W. N. BATLint. 
Illustrated by Engravings reduced £rom the original Drawing fagr 
Aubrey. 
** Fun and bumonr from beginoiag to vaA,**^Jthenmum, 



The Donah, wthe Horse StealeM. 

Phil PurceU, the Pig Driver. 

Geography of an Imh Oath« 

The Llanham Shee. 

Going to Maynooth. 

Phelim OTooIe's Courtskip. 

The Poor Scholar. 

Wildgoose Lodge. 

Tubber Derg, or the Red Well. 

Neal Malone. 
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EOTJTLEDGFS STAITOABD ITOYELS. 

Price 28. 6d. each, cloth gilt. 

This Collection now comprises the best Novels of our more 
brated Authors. The volumes are all pn'.ited on good paper, with j 
Illustration, and form, without exception, the best and cheapest < 
tion of light reading that is anywhere to be obtained. 

The foUowmg are now ready : — 

1. Eomance of War. By James Grant. 

2. Peter Simple. By Captain Marryat 

3. Adyentures of an Aide-de-Gamp. By James Grant. 

4. WMtefriars. By the Author of " Whitehall" 

5. Stories of Waterloo. By W. H. Maxwell. 

6. Jasper Lyle. By Mrs. Ward. 

7. Kothen and Daughters. By Mrs. Gore. 

8. Soottiflh Cavalier. By James Grant. 

9. The Country Curate. By Gleig. 

10. Trovelyan. By Lady Scott. 

11, Captain Blal^; or, My Life. By W. H. MaxwelL 
18. Tylney Hall. By Thomas Hood. 

14. WhitehaU. By the Author of *' Whitefriare." 

15. Clan Albyn. By Mrs. Johnstone. 

16. Cassar Borgia. By the Author of "Whitefriars." 

17. The Scottish Chieu. By Miss Porter. 

18. Lancashire Witches. By W. H. Ainsworth. 

19. Tower of London. By W. H. Ainsworth. 

20. The Family Peud. By the Author of "Alderman Ralph." 

21. Prank Hilton; or, the Queen's Own. By James Grant. 

22. The Yellow Frigate. By James Grant. 
24. The Three Kusketeers. By Alexandre Dumas. 
S5. The Bivouac. By W. H. Maxwell. 

26. The Soldier of Lyons. By Mrs. Gore. 

27. Adventures of Hr. Ledbury. By Albert Smith. 

28. Jacob Falthfiil. By Captain Marryat. 

29. Japhet in Search of a Father. By Captain Marryat. 

30. The King's Own. By Captain Marryat. 
81. Mr. Midshipman Easy. By Captain Marryat. 

32. Hewton Forster. By Captain Marryat. 

33. The Pacha of Many Tales. By Captain Marryat. 

34. Battlin the Beefer. Edited by Captain Marryat. 

35. The Poacher. By Captain Marryat. 

36. The Phantom Ship. By Captain Marryat. 

37. The Dog Fiend. By Captain Marryat. 

38. Peroival Keene. By Captain Marryat. 

39. Hector O'Halloran. By W. H. Maxwell. 

40. The Pottleton Legacy. By Albert Smith. 

41. The Pastor's Fireside. By Miss Porter. 
V My Cousin Nicholas. Bylngoldsby. 

The Black Dragoons. By James &ant. 



Ptotlc 
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ton. 

STANDARD NOVELS, Za, 6d. each, cloth gUi^eontinTied. 

Arthur (bleary. By Charles Lever. 

Scattergood Family. By Albert Smith. 

Luck is Everything; or, Brian (VLmn. By W. H. Maxwell. 

Bothwell ; or, the Days of Kary of Scotland. By James Grant. 

Christopher Tadpole. By Albert Smith. 

Valentine Vox, the Ventnloqnist. By Henry Cockton. 

Sir Boland Ashton. By Lady Catharine Long. 

Twenty Years After. By Alexandre Dumaa. 

The First Lieutenant's Story. By Lady Catharine Long. 

Marguerite de Valois. By Alexandre Damas. 

Owen Tudor. By the Author of " Whitefriars." 

Jane Seton; or, the Queen's Advocate. By James Grant. 

16. Philip Bollo; or, the Scottish Musketeers. By James Grants 
fe. Perkin Warbeck. By the Author of " Frankenstein." 
to. The Two Convicts. By Frederick Gerstaecker. 
{^. Deeds, not Words. By M. BeU. 

10. Feathered Arrow. By F. Gerstaecker. 

11. Con Cregan ; or, the Ldsh Gil Bias. 

12. Old St. Paul's. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
B3. Prairie Bird. By Hon. C. H. Murray. 

54. Petticoat Government. By Mrs. TroUope. 

AXNSWORTH'S (W. Sarrlson) VTORKS. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Is. each, boards. 
Saint James's. | James II. (Edited by.) 

Price 1b. 6d. e%ch, boards. 



The Miser's Daughter. 

Bookwood. 

Spendthrift. 



Windsor Castle. 

Crichton. 

GuyFawkes. 



The Flitch of Bacon. 
Price 2s. each, boards. 
Tower of London. I Lancashire in^tches. 

Old St. Paul's. 

«« A cheap edition of Mr. Ainaworth's novels is now being published, and that faA. 
we doubt not will enable thousands to possess what thonaandB have before been only 
able to admire and covet." 

AVSTSN'S (Miss) VTORKS. 
• In fcap. 8vo, Is, each, boards. 

Sense and SensihiUty. | Pride and PMjudice. 

And in fcap. 8vo, price Is. 6d. each, boards. 
Mansfield Park. I Persuasion, and 

Ernxoa. I Northanger Abbey. 

••Miss Austen has a talent for describing the involvements, and feelinM, mi* 
ebaracters of every-day Kfe, which is to me the most wonderful I ever met witli. — 
BifWaUerSeoU. 
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Tiotlon. 

STANDABD NOVlXS--«)««tii«e(2. 

SaVNTON'S i^TB.) WO&8L8. 

In foap. 8to, price Is^ boards, j In foap. 8yo^ price Is. Cd., boarA 

Disciplime. i UU4km!ML 

^* Mrs. Bnmton sorrotaadt her ttoriea, as it were, widi va. atmosphere of 
light and beauty, and meltB into somethii^ like oonsiatency and ma^ the *' 
materialB of the tale." 



' 



SVX.WBa XiTTVOlT'S (Str ZUNrmrd) 

In fc9^. ^YOf price Is. each, boards. 
Leila ; or, the Sie^ of Chraaada. j Pilgrlaif of fho Sbiae ^nie). 
In fcap. 8vo, price Is. €d. each, boards. 



Lacretia* 

Felham. 

Deverenz. 

Disowned (The). 

Last Days of Pompeii (Th«). 

Zanoni. 



Godcdphin. 

Paul Clifford. 

Alioe; or, flie KystaclM. 

Ernest Maltrsrm. 

jRienii. 

Ei^ene Aram. 



In fcap. Svo, price 2s. each, boards. \ 

Hy Novel. 2 vols. \ Oaztoas (Rie). I 

Harqld. | Last of the Barong. 1 

Vight and Homing. j 

*' Now that the works of England's greataet noYelist can be obtained for s ftui 
shillings, we can hardly imagine there will be any library, however small, witiieen 
them.' 

CARX.BTOK'S (V.) TRAITS AND STOltZBS. 

In fcap. Svo, price Is. 6d. each, or in cloth, 2s. 



Three Tasks, Shane Fadh*s Wed- 
ding, &e. (They. 

Phil Pnrcell, The Geography ^ 
an Irish Oath, ftc. 

JPardarovgha the Kser. 



Phelim O^oole's Courtship, fte. 
Poor Scholar, Wildgpoose Lodge^i 
ftc. (The). ' 

Tithe Frootor (The). *. 

Emigrants (The). 



Insh peasantry, wAo will ere long nave ] 
records of history."— JB<iMtd«r^A Review, 



CmOWB'S (Mrs.) wawKS. 



In fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. each, boards, 
Light and Darkness. 
Lilly Dawson. 



In feap. 8to, 2s. each, boards. 
Susan Hopley. 
Kight Side of Katnro (Th^. 

' Mrs. Crowe has a clearness and plain force of style, and a power in giving realifer 
I scene, by accumulating a nnmber of minute details, that reminds lis AncdUrSK 
^.**^JJberdem Banner, 
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STANBABD NOVELS— eon^MwdC 



.*s (J. T.) wo: 



In fcap. Sro, price Is. 6d. €aeh, boardB, or in cio4li, 2s. 
I>6enla7er (Th«>. 
Oak Openings (Ths). 
Pathfinder (The). 
Headsman (The). 
Water Witch (The). 
Two Admirals (The). 
Hiles Walling29rd. 
Prairie (The). 
Bed Bover (The). 
Eye EflbighaoL 
Heidenmaner (The). 
Precaution. 



b of fhe Hohieaas (The). 
»py(The). 

filot (The). 
Xioneers (The). 
IBea lions (the). 
Xoirderers, or Htathcotat (The). 
9ravo (The). 
Joinewaf d Bonnft. 
Afloat and Ashorab 
Batanstoe. 
Wyandotte. 
Vtalt's Beef. 

*' Cooper oonstnicts enthralBiie storieB, which hold us in breathl«M guspeaue, and 
Buke onr brows aUwmateljr palud with awe and terror, or flashed with powerfcd 



that we must perforce read 



«amotion : yrbeai onoe taken np, thej are so 

ink firom beginning to cod» panting to aniye at the 

Vniverrity Mageutine, 

OmEKAS' (Alexandre) WOSK.S. 

In fcap. Sto, price Zs. 6d. each volume^ doth boards^ 
The Vieomte de Bragelonne. 2 vols. 

M The Tieomte de Bragelonne/ which has been much inquired for^ tiie compIetioB 
SDir those cdebrated tales, the *niree Musketeers' and * Twenty Years After.' la 
this series oi works, A. Dumas has selected a most eventful period in the history of 
Trance— the days^of Bichelieu, Mazarin, and the early manhood of Louis the Four- 
teorfh. The author's priudpal aim has been to deyelop a personage partionlarfy 
bslonging to this period. Iiie Gascon soldier and adrenturer, IXArtagnan, is bat 
what a «-»--»- ^•-' ^ - /%-i-xi- T^ ^ i- A-*..-_ TO— ui_ u 



ilei|di was in history and a Quintin Durward in fiction. Baahly bra-v% 
rewd, inde&tigable, almost invincible— before his various qualities dilll*' 
culties' are but chimeras, obstacles thin air. In a word, the ' Vicomte de Brage- 
•ktme' mamtsina the character of its two predecessors, and the three form the most 
interestiiig and suggestive works we have read for many years." 

And, price Z&. eacb^ boards, or in cloth, gilt, 2s. €d. 

Three Knsketeers (The). | BUrgnerite de Valoit* 

Twenty Years After. 

SDGSWOSTK'S (Kiss) WOSRB. 
In fcap. Svo, price Is. each, boards, or in cloth, Is. 6d. 
The Absentee. i Manosuvring. 



Ennui. 



Vivian. 



■* Sir Walter Scott, in speaking of Miss Bdgeworfh, says, that fhe rich humour, 
pathetic tenderness, ana admirable tact that she displayed in her aket<dies ox 
ehnacter led him first to think that something might be attempted for his own 
9 kind with that which Hiss Edgeworth fbrtunatefy aohieved fee 



ooioitry of the i 
hen.' 
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STAND AKD NOVELS— e<m<imt«cL 

aassTAacKss's worn: 

In foap. 8yo, price Is: 6d. each, boards, or in cloth, 28* 
Wild Sport! of the Far West (The). | Pirates of the Hississ^pi (The) 



Price 2s., boards. 
Two Convicts (The). 
The Feathered Arrow. 



Price Is., boards. 
Haunted Honse (The). 



** Our author appears to delight in reoonnting the stirring incidents of 1 
and wild prairie. When natnre soars in her grandest moods, the smrit ot n_ 
t»kes of something of the illimitable. It is this feding, combined with the 1 
adventure, that prompts many to auit the home of their fathers, and to go f 
quest of the strtmge, the wonderful, and the wild." — Devonport Telegraph, 

GOHS'S (Mrs.) WOSK.S. 
In fcap. Svo, price Is. 6d. each, boards,' or in cloth, 2s. 
Heir of Selwood (The). | Self; or, the Harrow, Ha 

Dowager (The). I World. 

Pin Money. | Honey Lender (The). 

'* Mrs. Gore is one of the most popular writers of the day; her works are aB | 
tores of existing life and manners.'^' ^ 

GSANT'S (James) WOSSLS. 
In fcap. Svo, price 2s. each, boards, or in cloth gilt, Zs. 6d. 



Harry Ogilvie. 
Frank Hilton. 
Yellow Frigate (The). 
Romance of War (The). 
Scottish Cayalier (The). 



BothweU. 
Jane Seton. 
Philip BeUo. 
Adventures of an Aide-d 
Camp (The). 



<* The author of * The Bomance of War* deserres the popularity which has _ 
him, perhaps, the most read of Uring nordists. His tales are full of hlb 
action, and his soldier spirit and turn for adventure carry him suocessL.^ 
through, with a skill in narratiye which even the author oi * Charles O'MaUey* aelda 
shows." 

KAVrTHORNS'S (Natbaaiel) WOHS.S. 

In fcap. Svo, price Is. each, boards, or in doth, Xs. 6d. 
Scarlet Letter (Die), | House of the Seven Gables (The), j 

Hosses from an Old Uanse. | Twice-told Tales. 2 vols. | 

*' Hawthorne is the best writer of fiction yet produced by America^ and in fligie^i 
thought, and the mode of telling a story, thoroughly originaL" f 

WXNTOSK'S (Miss) VTORKS^ j 

In fcap. Svo, price Is. each, boards. | 

Charms and Gonnter-Gharms. | Orace and IsabeL 

In fcap. 8yo, price Is. 6d. each, boards, or in dotb, 28. 

Lowly and the Lofty (The). | Violet; or Found at Last t 

' Miss M'Intosh's style reminds the reader forcibly of Miss Bdgeworthand Kcs. 
; all her books inculcate high moral principles, and exalt what ia hononraUa la 
OM and deep in affection* 



ROUTLEDQE'S CHEAP LITERATURE. 



In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, boards. 
Saint JajiW*. . JajiksII. (Edited by.) 

Price U. 6d. each, boards. 
XissR's Daoohtbr. I Windsor Castlb. 

Gov Fawkks. Ckichton. 

FUTCH OF Bacon. I Rookwood. 

SPBMDTHRirr. 

Price 29, each, boards. 
TowKS. or London. I Lancashirb Witghbs. 

Old St. Paul's. 

' " It isscareely lurprising that Harrison Ainsvorth should hare seourad to him- 

'•0lf a very wide popularity, when we consider how Iiappily he has chosen his . 

' themes. Sometimes, by the luckiest inspiration, a romance of captivating and en- 

' thraUinir fiucinations, such as « Crichtop,' the ' Admirable Crichton.*^ Son.e- 

times the scene and the very title of some renowned structure, a palace, a prison, 

or a fortress. It is thus with the * Tower of London,' • Windsor Castle,^ • Old 

St. Paul's,' dec. But the readers of Mr. Ainsworth— who number thousands 

upon thousands— need hardly be informed of this ; and now that a uniform edi- 

tiionof his works is published, we do not doubt but that this large number of 

, xettdets even will be ooosidembly increased."— .Sun. 



BV FRBDBRXCK GSRSTABCKEB. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling and Sixpence each, boards, or in cloth, 2«. 
WiiJ> Sports op thb Far Wbst (The). | Piratbs op thb Mississippi (The). 
Price Two Shfllings, boards. Price One Shilling, boards. 

Two Convicts (The). | Haontkd Hoosb (The). 

Fbathbrbd Arrow (The). | Gold-Diogkrs (The). 

** Gerstaecker's books abound in adventure and scenes of excitement ; and are 
AiUy equal, in that respect, to the stories either of Marryat, Cooper, or Dana." 



BV THB BOVZWa BBaZsZSHMAB. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Is, boards. In fcap. 8vo, price 2c boards. 

Thb Rovino Englishman; or, | Thrkbv, by the Rovinp Englishman; 

Sketches on the Contment. I being Sketches ftora Life. 

•« Who is unfamiliar with those brilliant sketches of naval, particulariy the pic- 
tures of Turkish life and manners, from the pen of the ♦ Roving Enclishman,* 
and who does not hail their collection into a companionable sised volume with 
delight?" 

BY "W. H. PBB8COTT. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Two Shillings each volume, boards, or in cloth, 2*. 6d. 
Fbroinand AND Isabblla. 2 Vols. I Conquest OK Mexico (The). 2 Vols. 
Conquest OP Peru (The). 2 Vols. Charles the Fipth. 2 Vols. 

Philip XL, History of. 2 Vols. I 

And 
Biographical and Critical Essays; reprinted from the genuine American 
Edition, with all the Notes, &c. 1 Vol. 

*' Prescott's works, in point of style, rank with the ablest English historians, 
and paragraphs niav be found in which the grace and elegance of Addison are 
combined with Robertson's cadence and Gibbon's brilliancy."— ^</i««<ettm. 



London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farrinodon Street. 



ROUTLEDGE'8 CHEAP LITERATURE. 



ROUTZiSDGS'S NBW SBRZSS OF 
ORZaiVAZi XffOVEZiS. 

In Fancy Boarded Coven. 

] The Cukbb or Gold, (U.) By R. W. Jameson. 
9 Thb Famtly Fjeud. (S«.) By Thomas Cooper. 

3 Thb Sbrf Sistkrs. (1«.) By John Harwood. 

4 Pride of the Mess. as.6d.) By the Author of '< Cavendish .» 
6 Frank Hilton. (2«.) By James Grant. 

6 My Brother's Wipe. (Is. 64.) By Miss Edwards. 

7 Adrien. (1«. 6d.) By the Author or ** Zmgra the Gipsy.** 

8 Yellow Frigate. (2a.) ^y James Grant. 

9 Evelyn Pobbsteb. (U. 6a.) By Marguerite A. Power. 

10 Harry Ooilvie. {28.) By James Grant. 

11 Ladder of Life. {l8.€d.) By Miss Edwards. 

12 The Two Convicts. (24.) By Frederi<^ Gerataedfier. 

13 Deeds, not Words. {2s.) By M. Bell. 

14 The Feathered Arrow. {2».) By Frederick GexstaeclLeK;. 

15 Tibs OF Kindred. '.It.iid.) ByOwenWynn. 



BY BKISS BDGBVirORTXI. 

In feap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, boards ; or, in cloth, I«. 6d. 
Tbb Arsbntbb. j MAN<BUVRIN6. 

EnNOTI. I ViVlAN. 

*' Sir Walter Scott« in speaking of Miss Edgeworth, says, that the cieh homonr^ 
pathetic tenderness, and admirable tact that she displayed in her sketches of 
character, led him first to think that something might be attempted for his ovm 
country of the same kind with that which Miss Edgeworth fortunately achieved 
for hers." 



BY ZiABY OATUAMEHB IsOXffGI. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Two Shillings each, boards ; or, in cloth gilt* 2». BA. 
Sir Roland Ashton. I The First LiEVTBNANifs Story, 



BY VITASHZNGTON ZRVZXffG. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, boards ; or, in cloth, is. Sd. 
OLrvBR Goldsmith. | SALVAeuNDi. 

Life of Mahombt (The). Knickbrbockbr's New York. 

Lives of Mahomxt's Succbssors (The). | Woolfert's Rooar. 



BY TBB BSZSSBS VITARNER. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Eighteenpence each, boards ; or, in cloth, 2a. 

Speculation. i Widb, Wide World (The). 

Hills of thb Shatbmuc tThe)» 

Price Two Shillings, boards. Price One Shilling, boards. 

Qubbchy. • I Mr Brotbbr's KsBPXR. 



ROUTU£PGE'5 CHEAP UTEHATURE. 



BY CAPTAZH MARRVAT. 

In fcap. 9fo» price E%;fateenpence each, boards. 

Tktmk Smpxs. Nbwton Fokstbb. 

MnMBipjKAN Easy (Mr.). Doo Fibnd (The). 

Kioto's Owk (The). Valbrib. (Edited.) 

Rattlin thb Rbbfbk. (Edited.) Poach br (The). 

Jacob Faithful. Phanton Ship (The). 

Japubt IX Sbarch or a Fatbbr. Pbbcital Kbbnk. 

Pacha op Many Talbs (The). 

'* Marryat's works abonnd in humour— real, unafllected, buoyant, 
kumour. Many bits of hit writinss strongly remind us of Dicliens. Ht is an ii^ 
corriipbic joker, and frequently relates such strange anecdotes and adventures, that 
the gbomiest hypochondriac could not read them without involuntarily fokluigiiig 
in the unwonted luxury of a hearty cachinnation."— i)M6/tn VniverHt^ Magmame, 



BY TKS RZaHT HON. B. DZSRAfiU* 

. Price 1«. 6d. each, boards ; or, in cloth, 2». 



TttM VOUNO DUKB. 
Coit^BINI FXBUINO. 



CONINOSBY. 

Sybil. 
Alroy. 

IXIOK. 



Price 2s, each, boards ; or, in cloth, is Gd, 

tBTTA TBJIPI.B# | ViVJAN GbBY. 



S BY J. F. COOPER. 

lliifcap. 8vo, price Eighteenpence each, boards ; or, in cloth, 2s^ 

rm THB Mohicans (The). 
(I^e). 



L.AW 

LtainHbL 

PrMBTtThe). 

PiutURS (The). 

^£ca3Umns (The). 

RciBrliMRRs, or Heathcotes (The). 

BMAT«i<The). 

HoiisirARn Bound. 

A KLitAT AND ASHORB. 
W vAinMTTK. 



Dbbrslaybr (The). 
Oak Openings (The). 
Pathfindbr (Tne). 
Hbadsman (The). 
Water Witch (The). 
Two Admirals (The). 
Miles Wallingforo. 
Prairie (The). 
Red Rover (The). 
Eve Effingham. 
Hbidbnmauer (The), 
Precaution. 



" Cooper constructs enthralling stories, which hold us in breathless suspense, 
Dd make our brows alternately pallid with awe and terror, or flushed with 
powerftil exnotion : when once taken up, they are so fascinating , that we roust per- 
**^ fOTi^ )4>ad on from beginning to end, panting to arrive at the thrilling tf^eue- 
mr>,i "^Dublin Univarsitif Magazine,, 



I 

If 



BY XffATHANZBZi HA^VTHORNB. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, boards ; or, in cloth, 1 s. 6d. 



^carlbt Lbi:ter (The). 

MOSSBS FROM AN OLD MANSB. 



House of the Seven Gablbs (The). 
Twice-told Tales. 3 Veto. 



'* Hawthorne is the best writer of fiction yet produced by America, and in style- 
thought, and the mode of telling a story, thoroughly original." 

London: CKORGE HOUTLEDGE and Co., Farrinodon. STrbbt. 



ROUTLEDGE'S CHEAP UTEHATURE. 



Chables Ttrrbll. 
Eva St. Clair. 



Cki p. B. JAMBS. 

Piiee 1a «icb, bottdst <nr> in cloth, U. Gd. 

I Maroabst Grahak. - 



Prtoe It. ed. each, hoards ; orj in 4!loth, is. 



AOINCOURT. 

ARABKLJ.A Stuart. 
Arrah NuIm 
Attila. 
Bkaucuamp. 

CASTSIilTJBAU. 

Castjlx of Rbbakstbin. 
Dklawahs. 
Db L'Ormb. 
Falsb Hbir. 
FoRBST Days* 
Forge BY. 

Gbntlkman of thb Old 
School. 



GiPBY. 
HBt]>Bt.BBR6. 

Jacqubrix. 

Kino's Hi&bwat. 

Man-at-arms. 

Mary of Bubgukdt. 

My Aunt Pontypool. 

Onb in a Thovaand. 

Robber. 

Rose lyALBBXT. 

RuasBLL. 

Sir Thbodorx BROooaroR. 

Stefhothxr* 

Whim and its CoNSsgOfacsa. 



Price 2s. each* boards ; or> in cloth gilt, 2«. 6d. 



Brtoand. 
Convict. 
Darnley. 

GOWRIB. 

MORLBY ERNSTBIIT. 

IflCBBLIBU. 

Henry Mastertdn. 



Hbnry of. Ouzsb. 

HveUBNOT. 

JOHK MaRBTON HAX.L* 

Philip Auoustds. 

Smuoolbr. 

Woodman. 



*«4c Mr. James's Novels enjoys a wide-world reputatiottk and, with tM . , 
tion of Sir Walter Scott* no author was ever so extensively read. His ¥K>i^» ftfWR 
the purity of their style, are universally admitted into Book CIabs> T^ ' 
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Lucrbtia. 

Pei«ham. 

Dkvbrbux. 

Disowned (The). > 

Last Days of Pompeii tThe). 

Zanoni. 



gochhuphin. 
Pa^l Clifford. 
Alice; or, the MystevieB* 

BUVMBST MALIHATBRB. . 

iRiENzr. 
EuoBNE Aram; . 



In fcap. 8vo, ptite 2m, each, boards. 

NiOBT AND MORNINR. 
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